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As | Like It 


BY WILLIAM LYON PHELPS 


fashions in England and America 

with those of thirty years ago, it ap- 
pears that the most conspicuous advance 
in novels is the change from love stories 
to stories of lust. Chivalry is obsolete; 
woman has been taken from the pedes- 
tal, and instead of being an inspiration, 
she has become a convenience. Certain 
novelists used to be called caterers; the 
caterers have given place to panders. 
Many books that purport to be realistic 
novels of human life are in reality writ- 
ten of the animals, by the animals, and 
for the animals, which shall perish from 
the earth. 

Despite the popular proverb that truth 
is stranger than fiction, some of our biog- 
raphers and historians, ever on the hunt 
for sensation, seem to prefer fiction. The 
motion-pictures have created a world- 
wide desire for effortless entertainment ; 
and many writers are eager to please 
these soft-headed millions. People are be- 
ginning to suspect that something is 
wrong; hence the popularity of a book 
called “The Art of Thinking.” Thou- 
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the hope they can be taught to think 
even as they have been taught to dance. 
Others are caught by a foreign-language 
bait; they can learn to speak French 
fluently in six weeks. Others can learn 
history and science by reading “Out- 
lines.” And over this welter of professed 
fiction and of so-called historical and 
biographical works that are fiction is the 
unmistakable odor of vulgarity—a very 
ancient and fishlike smell. 

From this pullulation of putrefaction 
many serious-minded folks are turning 
to read with relief and enjoyment detec- 
tive stories—whose multiplication is an- 
other and better sign of the times. Why 
are hundreds of thousands of persons 
reading stories of murders and of police- 
men? Because these books are interest- 
ing tales and free from the sultriness of 
sex. The majority of “realistic” novels 
just now are both dull and dirty. It is 
hard to say in which of two respects they 
most greatly afflict the intelligent reader 
—boredom or filth? It is astonishing that 
sex, which after all is a subject of gener- 
al interest, can be made so dull. Many 
readers wander over these books, like 
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dogs in a vast field, searching from smell 
to smell, and ignoring the odorless tracts 
between. 

Now it can be told. And it is. To-day 
the unprintable is printed with as many 
details as possible. But as Brunetiére used 
to say, this does not require courage; all 
that is required is bad taste. 

Yet I do not believe that these books, 
written by those who, finding they can- 
not have fame, are determined anyhow 
to achieve notoriety, really represent the 
Anglo-Saxon or any other people. The 
trouble with most of these writers is they 
have no religion, and therefore no foun- 
dation, not even a standpoint. This 
makes their zestless immorality intoler- 
ably monotonous; the monotony of a 
derelict is worse than the monotony of a 
lightship. 

The heart of mankind is incurably 
religious; those who have got rid of 
religion themselves, and associate only 
with congenial little groups, make the 
error of supposing their world of 
thought to be the thought of the world. 
Instead of calling as witness a religious 
teacher, let us listen to an observant phi- 
losopher, George Santayana. This is 
what he said in 1913 in “Winds of Doc- 
trine.” It applies very well in 1929: 


The modernist wishes to reconcile the 
church and the world. Therein he forgets what 
Christianity came into the world to announce 
and why its message was believed. It came to 
announce salvation from the world; there 
should be no more need of just those things 
which the modernist so deeply loves and re- 
spects and blushes that his church should not 
be adorned with—emancipated science, free 
poetic religion, optimistic politics, and disso- 
lute art. These things, according to the Chris- 
tian conscience, were all vanity and vexation 
of spirit, and the pagan world itself almost con- 
fessed as much. They were vexatious and vain 
because they were bred out of sin, out of ignor- 
ing the inward and the revealed law of God; 
and they would lead surely and quickly to 
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destruction. The needful salvation from these 
follies, Christianity went on to announce, had 
come through the cross of Christ; . . . 

. - « In the English church, too, it is not 
those who accept the deluge, the resurrection, 
and the sacraments only as symbols, that are 
the vital party, but those who accept them lit- 
erally; for only these have anything to say to 
the poor, or to the rich, that can refresh them. 
In a frank supernaturalism, in a tight clerical- 
ism, not in a pleasant secularisation, lies the 
sole hope of the church. Its sole dignity also 
lies there. It will not convert the world; it 
never did and it never could. It will remain a 
voice crying in the wilderness; but it will be- 
lieve what it cries, and there will be some to 
listen to it in the future, as there have been 
many in the past. As to modernism, it is sui- 
cide. It is the last of those concessions to the 
spirit of the world which half-believers and 
double-minded prophets have always been 
found making; but it is a mortal concession. 
It concedes everything; for it concedes that 
everything in Christianity, as Christians hold 
it, is an illusion. 


H. G. Wells, who in the year 1895 
wrote one of his best novels, “The 
Wheels of Chance,” and who, it may be 
remembered, has written several books 
since that date, has broken out in an en- 
tirely new and original form, a novel 
called “The King Who Was a King.” 
Apparently deciding that the way to 
reach the “masses” is through the mo- 
tion-pictures, and if any one wants to 
reach the masses I suppose this is the 
way, this arch-experimenter has written 
a full-length novel in the form of a sce- 
nario, with complete directions for 
screen production. I fear his plot and 
treatment are too intelligent for success- 
ful film-work. But I approve of his meth- 
od and of his purpose. He has written a 
vigorous indictment of war, directing 
all his verbal and pictorial artillery 
against the chief cause of war, nation- 
alism. It is nationalism that sentimen- 
talizes war. 

I am writing this on Memorial Day. 
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We do well to commemorate the deeds 
of heroes, for courage is the foundation 
of all the virtues. We do well to honor 
those who gave their lives for love, for 
love of country. 

But we should discriminate between 
the glory of individual deeds and the 
sentimentalism that glorifies war. The 
true way to regard war is as a thing of 
incredibly tedious folly. Instead of every 
nation being proud of its various wars, 
they should be remembered with peni- 
tence and shame. Instead of thanking 
God for victory, we should kneel and 
ask his forgiveness. 

Patriotism is a noble sentiment, like 
family affection; but we do not regard 
the old murderous feuds of the South, 
which were born of family affection, as 
a thing to be remembered with pride. 
They were of course a blot on national 
civilization. Now, as some one has said, 
patriotism, which used to be a flame on 
the altar, has become a devouring con- 
flagration. The religion of nationalism 
is to-day the strongest religion in the 
world, stronger than Christianity, or 
Buddhism, or Mohammedanism. Hun- 
dreds of millions will gladly die for na- 
tionalism, which triumphs over all po- 
litical, scientific, and religious bonds. 
British socialists, standing side by side 
with Tories, will gladly butcher their so- 
cialistic brethren of Germany; Ameri- 
can Roman Catholics, in hearty union 
with atheists, will gladly butcher their 
Catholic brethren of Austria. And 
French research scholars in science will 
gladly butcher research scholars of “the 
enemy.” 


Maurice Baring, the English novelist 
whom I have repeatedly praised in these 
pages and whom I shall praise again, has 
written what—if I didn’t hate the word 
—I should call an intriguing novel. It 
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bears the title “The Coat without Seam” 
and its hero is devoid of heroism. Yet 
his growth from childhood to manhood 
and his intellectual development we fol- 
low with interest. The conversations in 
all Mr. Baring’s books are the best things 
in them; so should conversations be be- 
tween rational beings. There is a charm- 
ing frankness, a directness and unaffect- 
ed simplicity in the way his characters 
talk with one another that I think we 
might well imitate—if we can—in actual 
life. Conversations where each speaker 
assumes that the other is both sincere and 
interested in the subject; hence there is 
no necessity for saying a lot of things as 
mere flourishes or gradients. 

Ambrose Bierce and Herman Melville 
are running a race for posthumous rec- 
ognition. Lewis Mumford’s biography 
of Melville, both in its thoroughness and 
in its appraisals, is a sign of the times. It 
is pleasant to see that he is aware of the 
fact that Archibald MacMechan, Pro- 
fessor of English Literature at Dalhousie 
College, Halifax, called attention to Mel- 
ville after he had been completely for- 
gotten by the world; so that MacMechan 
should be remembered now in the hey- 
day of Melville’s fame. 

Some night you'll fail us: when afar 

You rise, remember one man saw you, 

Knew you, and named a star! 


Mr. C. Hartley Grattan’s book, “Bit- 
ter Bierce,” is a good piece of work and 
brings before me, at all events, a fairly 
clear picture of one of the most elusive 
personalities in literature. 


Cat books are multiplying with ex- 
traordinary rapidity. One of the best of 
the new ones is Sarah J. Eddy’s “Alex- 
ander and Some Other Cats.” There are 
many photographic illustrations, which 
to cat lovers will be irresistible; any one 
who opens this book will buy it. And 
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the articles about cats will interest all 
readers. Alexander himself is not an aris- 
tocratic Persian; he is just Cat, but an 
indubitable Cat, a Calico Cat, or, as I 
used to say, a grocery store cat. He looks 
eminently strokable, and has a striking 
resemblance to Calvin Coolidge, in a cer- 
tain dignified reticence. 

My friend, Mrs. Doris Thorne, daugh- 
ter of the famous dramatist Henry Ar- 
thur Jones, and mother of the brilliant 
young actress Dorinda Thorne, writes 
me an interesting account of Mr. Jones’s 
black kitten, whose sable fur I had the 
privilege of stroking last summer. 

The day Daddy died, early in the morning 
he asked for Ju. Ju spent the whole day on his 
bed—would not come down for lunch—we 
had to bring him down when the specialist 
came at 6—and after Daddy’s death he’d 
scream at his door every day to be let in; and 
if the door was left open after the funeral, even 
in bitterly cold weather we'd find him on the 
bare mattress on Daddy’s bed where he always 
lay, even with the window open. Then he got 
a poisoned foot and was operated on; away at 
the vet’s for over three weeks—the day he 
came back at night when Dorinda and I were 
going to bed we could not find him and ‘were 
afraid the maids had let him out; but he was 
under the sofa in H. A. J.’s room. Isn’t it won- 
derful for a kitten we have had only a year? 


In considering the British Parliamen- 
tary Elections, I am moved to wonder 
what is going to become of the good old- 
fashioned Liberals, even as Daniel Web- 
ster wondered what was going to be- 
come of the Whigs. Must we really be 
forced to choose between Tory and So- 
cialist? It looks so. Now if I were an 
Englishman, I should share the political 
views of Gladstone, Morley, Campbell- 
Bannerman, Bryce, Lloyd George, Spen- 
der, and others; that is, I am a Liberal. 
And there is no Liberal party any more. 
Will there ever be again? 

It may be in religion that the Protes- 
tant position will become analogous to 


that of the Liberal in politics; though 
surely not so weak in numbers and in- 
fluence. But there is a real similarity. 
The Catholics—representing the Con- 
servatives—are growing in power, num- 
bers, influence, and outspokenness every 
day. Many religious people, shocked at 
the growth of atheism, are joining the 
Catholics. On the other hand, the athe- 
ists are becoming daily more vocal; very 
outspoken and assured. Well, I belong 
to those unafraid Christians who are 
neither Catholic nor radical. Necessarily, 
like the Liberals in politics, we cannot 
be so well organized as the extremists 
on both sides of us. What is our future? 

To all and sundry, let me recommend 
a new book by Archer B. Bass, called 
“Protestantism in the United States.” It 


contains facts as well as suggestions. 


The death of Mrs. W. K. Clifford, in 
London, on April 21, removed one of the 
best-known women of letters of our 
time. For more than forty years her 
house in London was open to all those 
who lived in the spirit. In the eighties, 
with her brilliant husband, Professor W. 
K. Clifford, it was generally agreed that 
the best conversation in England was to 
be found in their house. He died very 
young. All the long years of her widow- 
hood, with discouragements of every 
kind that would have crushed many 
bold hearts, this magnificent woman 
faced life with cheerfulness. An un- 
daunted spirit, who gave by precept and 
example immense stimulation to young 
and old. In 1891 I read her remarkable 
novel, “The Love Letters of a Worldly 
Woman,” but it was not until 1912 that 
I had the pleasure of her acquaintance. 


One of the most interesting books of 
the year is Frederic Whyte’s “Memoir of 
William Heinemann,” the famous pub- 
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lisher who died in 1920. This not only 
presents an engaging portrait of the man 
himself, but is filled with entertaining 
anecdotes of Whistler, the Pennells, 
Conrad, Henry James, De Morgan, and 
many other famous writers and artists. 
The great Whistler was Heinemann’s 
most intimate friend, and the only one 
towhom Heinemann would grant every 
privilege. William Heinemann was not 
only one of the most enterprising and 
high-minded of publishers; he was a per- 
sonality of tremendous vigor; overflow- 
ing with humor, ambition, geniality, 
and zest. Nearly all his authors loved 
him. I have a photograph, representing 
him as a benevolent deity in a garden; 
he is standing and giving his smiling 
benediction to the following authors 
who are kneeling—William De Morgan, 
Edmund Gosse, Sarah Grand, and 
Agnes Tobin. 

On May 10, 1912, I called on Mr. 
Heinemann in his London office, and 
even in a short interview I received a 
lasting impression of his dynamic force 
and of his unaffected kindliness. He 
gave me a copy of Constance Garnett’s 
translation of “The Brothers Karama- 
zov,” just off the press. “This,” said he, 
“js the cheapest book in the history of 
publishing.” He meant that to produce a 
well-bound, well-printed volume of 838 
pages for 3 shillings (and indeed it may 
have been 2 and 6) broke all records. 

Mr. Frederic Whyte, whose biography 
of W. T. Stead has been praised in this 
column, has done even a better thing in 
this Life of Heinemann. I understand 
that it will be published in America this 
autumn. Do some watchful waiting, and 
you will be richly rewarded. 

“Rain before Seven” is the title of an 
excellent novel published in 1915, whose 
author, Eric Leadbitter, showed such 
promise in that particular book that I 





wonder we have not heard more of him 
since. 

W. B. Trites, whose novel, “The Gyp- 
sy,” deservedly attracted so much atten- 
tion last year, has written a war-story 
called “A Modern Girl.” It deals with 
airmen in France and each one of them 
is a convincing character. There is a 
cruel directness about the style of Mr. 
Trites that never descends to brutality, 
but is so objectively accurate as to be ar- 
resting. I believe his heroine is true to 
life; and the descriptions of places and 
incidents during the war-years are just 
as interesting as his people. He has an 
extraordinary talent for describing life 
as it is, and men and women as they 
are—without comment and without em- 
phasis. 


Doctor Johnson would certainly have 
been pleased if he had known of the im- 
mense curiosity about him that would 
characterize English-speaking people of 
the twentieth century. I modify the noun 
people, because Frenchmen, Germans, 
Italians, Spaniards, and Russians seem 
to care nothing whatever about either 
him or Boswell, except those university 
students in Europe who are taking 
courses in “English Literature of the 
Eighteenth Century.” I suppose to-day, 
thanks to Boswell, and the biographers 
who have gleaned after him like Ruth 
amid the alien corn, we actually know 
Johnson better than the men who dined 
with him in London. Several new books 
about him annually appear; and like any 
actor who essays Hamlet, none of these 
books is a failure. The subject is fool- 
proof. The latest biography is not writ- 
ten by a fool, but by a man who is a 
Tory in politics and a Roman Catholic 
in religion, Christopher Hollis. It is a 
decidedly interesting and entertaining 
book and not the least interesting por- 
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tions are the obiter dicta handed down 
by Mr. Hollis—in a manner almost 
worthy of Johnson—on religion and pol- 
itics. What I particularly admire about 
Mr. Hollis is his approach to his subject; 
he does not attempt to smile in superior 
knowledge at Johnson, or to patronize 
him; he merely tries to understand him, 
with the assumption that he is worth un- 
derstanding. 

A recent book on Samuel Richardson, 
written by an English university man, 
suffers from the attitude of the sophis- 
ticated author; he condescends to and 
patronizes Richardson, forgetting that 
Richardson is an immortal genius, and 
that he cannot be understood by a com- 
monplace mind, no matter how many 
doctor’s dissertations it may write. 

“Jungle Gods,” by Captain Carl von 
Hoffman, is an interesting account of ex- 
plorations in Africa, written by one who 
has travelled all the way from Cairo to 
the Cape. It comes out of intimate 
knowledge of the blacks, of their tribal 
habits, their religions, etc. It is well writ- 
ten, and the illustrations from photo- 
graphs add much to its value. It is a trav- 
el-record dealing with wild beasts and 
wild men; some of the adventures are 
thrilling. My only objection to the book 
is the author’s prejudice against Chris- 
tian missionaries. It is the same old com- 
plaint—why can’t we let these people 
alone? That is to say, why can’t we let 
them die of their horrible diseases, why 
can’t we let their women suffer in abom- 
inable slavery, why should we try to 
increase the happiness, well-being, and 
moral stature of any race or anybody? 
Now Mr. Jones’s book, “The Christ of 
the Indian Road,” ought to be a sufh- 
cient answer to such objections to mis- 
sionary enterprises. Captain von Hoff- 
man, who ridicules the missionaries for 
interfering with the habits and customs 


of the people, himself introduced a Ford 
car among the blacks. Now why can’t 
he let them alone, with their own meth- 
ods of transportation ? 

E. F. Benson, the expert and clever 
novelist, has written a biography of Alci- 
biades, who, next to Absalom, was prob- 
ably the champion dandy in history. 
Alcibiades is not exactly a model for 
youth to emulate. Compared to Alcibi- 
ades, Benedict Arnold was:a noble, un- 
selfish, loyal patriot. Alcibiades did more 
to ruin his own country than any ten 
men put together. Mr. Benson admits 
that he is not exactly the stuff of which 
heroes are made, but he has fallen under 
the spell of his personality, and says all 
(and somewhat more) than can justly 
be said in his praise. Now the defeat of 
Athens by Sparta is one of the greatest 
disasters in history; we have all lost 
terribly by that war and its conclusion. 
The triumph of Sparta was an irreme- 
diable calamity; and when we remem- 
ber that Alcibiades, an Athenian gentle- 
man, did more to bring about the fall of 
his country than any man on the enemy’s 
side, it is not easy for me to share Mr. 
Benson’s enthusiasm. The mere fact that 
he was handsome, dashing, witty, accom- 
plished, and brave, does not blind me to 
the fact that he was a treacherous and 
black-hearted scoundrel. Mr. Benson in- 
sists that he cannot defend him from the 
moral point of view, but when I read a 
sentence like the following, I cannot 
help feeling that Mr. Benson secretly ad- 
mires him for his positive vices as well 
as for his dubious virtues. “Let us, then, 
rid our minds of all moral prejudices 
(we can hastily clutch them to our bo- 
soms afterward) and try to follow his 
antic swiftness.” 

Of course, if one is estimating the voice 
of a candidate for opera, or securing a 
competent plumber, one can easily rid 
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one’s mind of all moral prejudices; but 
in considering the career of Alcibiades, 
I find it difficult to “rid my mind” of 
such “prejudices” as honesty, fidelity, 
loyalty, and decency. 

Although I cannot share the novelist’s 
enthusiasm for Alcibiades, I find the 
book immensely interesting; it is prob- 
ably more interesting to me than to the 
average reader; for to me Athens in the 
days of Alcibiades is the most interesting 
city in the history of the world. If any 
Scribnerians feel about this as I do, let 
me recommend not only this book, but 
an excellent work by Arthur M. Shep- 
ard published in 1924, called “Sea Power 
in Ancient History.” 


Ring W. Lardner, one of America’s 
leading literary artists, has consented to 
the publication of thirty five of his short 
stories in one volume, called “Round 
Up.” He has won a place among distin- 
guished masters of this form of writing 
—with Bret Harte, O. Henry, and Guy 
de Maupassant. In “Round Up,” I par- 
ticularly recommend “Zone of Quiet,” 
“Champion,” “Horseshoes,” and “A 
Caddy’s Diary.” 


I am sorry to disappoint my friend 
Burton Rascoe, but the truth must come 
before friendship. In his latest and most 
diverting work, “A Bookman’s Day- 
book” (which ought to have a real in- 
dex, in addition to its index expurga- 
torius), he thinks that just for once in my 
life I have been malicious, because in at- 
tacking the grammatical whitewash of 
the criminal “it is me” I said “I notice 
that some school-teacher in the West 
urges its adoption.” Mr. Rascoe informs 
me that Professor Manly of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago is the school-teacher I 
had in mind, and he is pleased, because 
it shows that after all I can be malicious. 





Possibly; but alas, not this time. I re- 
ferred to a school-ma’am, and did not 
know that Doctor Manly had also advo- 
cated “me” as a nominative. Now not 
only would nothing induce me to refer 
to this internationally eminent scholar 
in terms of malice, but it so happens 
that ever since 1890 we have been inti- 
mate friends. I had the honor of sitting 
next to him at the dining-table in Memo- 
rial Hall, Harvard, when we were both 
pupils of Professor Child; I visited him 
frequently when he was Professor at 
Brown, where our nightly custom was to 
go to bed at 4.23 a. M. I told President 
Harper that young Manly was a scholar 
of extraordinary distinction and that 
some day everybody would know it. 
Furthermore, although Manly was 
brought up among the Secessionists of 
South Carolina, and I was a bigoted 
black Republican Yankee of New Eng- 
land, we were united by the fact that we, 
like so many other brilliant and scholar- 
ly young men, were both Baptists. Say 
anything against my old friend John? 
I trow not. But I am sorry to see he de- 
fends the indefensible “it is me.” It is us 
who ought to be united in the defense of 
good grammar; if some one else talks in- 
accurate, it is him or it is her who is 
wrong; not us; let them reform their 
bad habits, like us do. For if it is right to 
say “it is me” then it is right to say “it 
was me,” and if it is right to say “it was 
me,” then it is right to say “it was me 
who wrote this.” 


An extremely useful and referential 
book on G. B. S. has appeared, prepared 
by C. Lewis Broad and Violet M. Broad, 
called “Dictionary to the Plays and Nov- 
els of Bernard Shaw with Bibliography 
of His Works and of the Literature Con- 
cerning Him with a Record of the Prin- 
cipal Shavian Play Productions.” I like 
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everything in this except the portrait; in- 
stead of having Shaw’s characteristically 
cheerful and benevolent expression, the 
face looks like that of a farmer dissatis- 
fied with the weather. 

The two Broads who are responsible 
for this book have written a preface so 
witty as to be worthy of the subject; I 
wondered how their minds could be so 
keen until, upon reaching the end of the 
preface, I found the authors made it at 
the town of Whetstone. 

This work is indispensable to all 
lovers, readers, and students of Shaw, 
therefore it deserves to have a sale of 
thirty million copies. 


Viscount Gladstone has written an ex- 
cellent book about his father called “Af- 
ter Thirty Years.” I am glad to have this, 
and I read every word of it with interest; 
but I did not need it, because I am now, 
and always have been, ardently and pas- 
sionately pro-Gladstone. In the present 
backwash against religion and morality, 
he seems to the ignorant a sanctimonious 
prig and a cave of Zolus; but if he had 
never been able to make a speech in pub- 
lic, he would still be one of England’s 
greatest statesmen, because he was mas- 
ter of that most difficult and perplexing 
of all problems, public finance. He was, 
more than anything else, a constructive 
statesman. 

I suppose no biographer except Bos- 
well and the Old Testament writers has 
succeeded in telling the truth about his 
hero. Lord Gladstone has written this 
book to show that Gladstone was not in 
the least like the man set forth in all 
seriousness by his biographers. Here 
therefore his son gives us the man him- 
self. Not only was he quite different 
from what many think he was, but a 
large number of myths are here taken 
care of. 
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The true eminence of Gladstone— 
the hold that he had on the English- 
speaking race—was described most ac- 
curately by the poet Stephen Phillips. 
Many people, who are without religious 
belief, imagine that those who have it 
must be insincere; just as those who are 
bored by Beethoven’s music, suppose 
that all those who profess to love it are 
hypocrites. For nearly two centuries it 
was assumed by the majority of histo- 
rians that Oliver Cromwell was a poli- 
tician who used religion to further his 
ends—the stock question was, Why did 
he wear that mask ? Then came Thomas 
Carlyle who said, What if it turns out to 
be no mask at all, but the man’s true 
face? 

Well, this is what Stephen Phillips 
wrote of Gladstone: 


The saint and poet dwell apart; but thou 

Wast holy in the furious press of men, 

And choral in the central rush of life. 

Yet didst thou love old branches and a book, 

And Roman verses on an English lawn. . . 

Yet not for all thy breathing charm remote, 

Nor breach tremendous in the forts of Hell, 

Not for these things we praise thee, though 
these things 

Are much; but more, because thou didst 
discern 

In temporal policy the eternal will; 


Thou gav’st to party strife the epic note, 
And to debate the thunder of the Lord; 
To meanest issues fire of the Most High. 


Professor Archibald Henderson, the 
official biographer of Shaw, and author 
of many works on the modern drama, 
has written a lively and provocative little 
book, called “Is Bernard Shaw a Drama- 
tist?” The answer is As You Like It, or 
What You Will. 

John Randolph of Roanoke is possibly 
the most picturesque figure in American 
political history; | recommend the latest 
biography of him, by Gerald W. John- 
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son. I recommend it for its fairness, for 
its sympathy, and for its style. 

Gamaliel Bradford has added to the 
already large number of his good books 
one called “As God Made Them,” a se- 
ries of admirable essays on Webster, 
Clay, Calhoun, and others. Incredible as 
it may seem, these three men were 
United States Senators. 

H. L. Mencken believes that Lytton 
Strachey sat at the feet of Gamaliel. 

Fairfax Downey, who has previously 
chiefly been known as an admirable hu- 
morist, has published a biography call- 
ed “The Grande Turke,” being the life 
of Suleyman the Magnificent. I congrat- 
ulate Mr. Downey on his entrance into a 
new field; for this work is interesting 
reading, presents a majestic figure in a 
picturesque manner, and will give many 
readers a considerable amount of infor- 
mation. 

A book that will appeal only to those 
who belong to the intellectually élite, is 
the “Collected Essays” (largely on mu- 
sic) by Sir W. H. Hadow, who has an 
enormous number of honorary degrees 
and other titles of distinction, and who 
writes with the simplicity of the born 
aristocrat. There is an urbanity, a liter- 
ary flavor, a charm coming from a long 
life devoted to the highest things in art, 
that illuminate every page. If a stranger 
from some distant planet came to the 
Earth, and we wished to convince him 
that there was such a thing as Civiliza- 
tion, the most powerful evidence we 
could produce would be these “Collect- 
ed Essays.” 

Edwin Arlington Robinson’s new 
poem, “Cavender’s House,” has not the 
glowing passion and emotional fervor 
that made “Tristram” such an instant 
favorite; but it is an excellent example 
of its author’s intellectual powers and 
tells a dramatic story. 


Zephine Humphrey, who writes what 
I call “books of healing,” because of their 
calming influence, because of their in- 
timate communion with nature, and be- 
cause of their wisdom, has written a 
charming novel “Chrysalis” which de- 
scribes with humor and insight some 
every-day happenings. 

Booth Tarkington, who can see better 
in the dark than most writers in the 
light, has psychoanalyzed the souls—to 
dignify trivial brains by such a name— 
of two modern American women, in a 
brilliant and painful novel, “Young Mrs. 
Greeley.” It is brilliant because the vivi- 
section is done with such skill; it is pain- 
ful, because one hates to admit that such 
women exist. It is one of the most de- 
pressing novels I have read in a long 
time. But I am afraid that every word of 
it is true. Self-deception is a tragic thing, 
because it never lasts. There may be 
those who live out a long life in the bliss 
of self-ignorance, but I think not. And 
when they are exposed, one feels like 
looking the other way. 

Some of the best of all detective books 
were introduced to a grateful public in 
this magazine. I refer of course to the 
works of the ingenious S. S. Van Dine. 
Other freshly cooked delectable dishes 
are “The Murder of a Mystery-Writer” 
by John Hawk, whose title should please 
the minority who don’t care for crime- 
books, but whose contents will please 
more; “The Secret of Musterton House,” 
by G. Granby, shivery; “Death on Scur- 
vy Street,” by Ben Ames Williams, an 
excellent and well-written yarn; “The 
House in Tuesday Market” by the tire- 
less J. S. Fletcher, one of his best; “The 
Clue of the Clot,” by C. Barry, a good as- 
sortment of thrills; and do you, or don’t 
you like “clue” better than “clew”? To 
me “clue” always seems like a real bit 
of evidence, while “clew” seems mere- 
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ly nautical. “The Person Called Z” 
(pronounced ZED by the author, Mr. 
]. J. Farjeon) is extremely ripping, by a 
master of the art; while Rufus King has 
written by far the best novel of his young 
life in “Murder by the Clock”—a gor- 
geous thriller. 

Mrs. Sarah Coe Leeds, of Brooklyn, 
calls our attention to a delightful am- 
biguity in expression: 


Frequently in the column of society news in 
the New York Times or Herald-Tribune, I no- 
tice expressions like the following, i. e.: Mrs. 
had for luncheon (naming guests )— 
or Mrs. had for dinner (naming guests). 
Would you not approve placing expression of 
this cannibalistic order in the Ignoble Prize 
column? 








Recently qualified members of the 
Fano Club: Mr. and Mrs. E. D. Grizzell 
(Yale 1915) and E. R. Maffitt, 1928, who 
sent two post-cards by separate mails, in 
order to assure his membership. He 
found that one church in Fano had been 
injured by an earthquake. Of course it 
may have been an earthquake; but I sus- 
pect it was the maddened rush of men, 
women, and children, trying to meet the 
requirements for membership in the 
club. By the way, the youngest member 
is a “jane,” Miss Jane Gillespie, of Stam- 
ford, Conn., aged eight. 

B. P. Adams, of the staff of The Liter- 
ary Digest, makes a belated but not too 
late application for membership in the 
Faery Queene Club. He read the entire 
poem during the winter before he went 
to college, and Professor Winchester of 
Wesleyan exhibited him to the Sopho- 
more English Literature class as a rara 
avis. We also welcome into the club, 
Miss Margaret Ashmun, of Northamp- 
ton, Mass., who read the entire poem 
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when studying for a master’s degree at 
the University of Wisconsin. 


In the New Testament, we are told 
three times that it is easier for a camel 
to go through the eye of a needle than 
for a rich man to enter into the kingdom 
of God. Not many rich men in the king- 
dom of God? Well, there is one place 
where they are even scarcer. That is 
prison. If the Bible statement is true, 
then it is easier for a hippopotamus to 
go through the eye of a needle than for 
a rich man to enter into jail. I do not 
know what Harry Sinclair did; I do not 
know whether or not he deserved pun- 
ishment. But the shocking thing is, that 
when this rich man finally entered into 
prison, practically every newspaper in 
America not only gave it flashing head- 
lines, but made it the subject of an edi- 
torial. Perhaps the worst thing that can 
be said against the law in America is that 
the fact of one Rich Man going to prison 
filled the general public with amaze- 
ment. It was NEWS. 


Through a typographical error, I 
received a quite unexpected honor. 
Through the beneficence of the late Wil- 
liam Lampson, of Leroy, N. Y., I was 
appointed in 1901 Lampson Professor at 
Yale. A few days ago, a Boston news- 
paper alluded to me as Lampoon Profes- 
sor at Yale. The Harvard Lampoon 
quoted this item, and said, “With par- 
donable pride Lampy points out that his 
favourite son has been doing rather well, 
even at Yale.” Well, I am proud to repre- 
sent a Harvard institution im partibus in- 


fidelium. 


Would not a good title for Joan Low- 
ell’s book “The Cradle of the Deep” be 
“The Adventures of Joan of Ark”? 
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Annandale Again 


BY EDWIN ARLINGTON ROBINSON 


Aumost as if my thought of him 
Had called him from he said not where, 





He knocked. I knew him through the door, 


And Annandale was waiting there. 


Nothing of years or distances, 

Or deserts that he may have ranged, 
Betrayed him. He was Annandale, 
The only man who never changed. 


“Do as you must,” he said, “‘and God 
Will say that you have done no wrong. 
Begin by disappointing me, 

And ask where I have been so long. 


“What matter’s it where I have been, 
Or on what mountain or what star? 
All places are as much alike 

As all men and all women are— 


“Which is not much. The best of us 
Are curiously unlike the worst; 
And for some time, at any rate, 
The last shall never be the first. 


“Wherefore I leave them, having done 
No harm to them, or none to show.” — 
There was no liking such a man; 

You loved him, or you let him go. 


“Dreamers who crave a common yoke 
For bulls and ewes and elephants 
May have it; and my having mine 
May be a soothing circumstance 


“For you and me, and for my wife; 
I mean my new wife Damaris. 

I'll tell you, if you must be told, 
The sort of woman that she is. 


[‘‘How Annandale Went Out,” published in this magazine for May, 1910, is reprinted on page 134.] 
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ANNANDALE AGAIN 


“When Miriam died, my former wife, 
I wept and said that all was done; 

Yet even as long ago as then 

My darkness had a smothered sun 


“Behind it, trying to shine through. 
More like a living voice of light 

It was, than like the sun itself, 

And my night was not wholly night. 


“And my world was not wholly gone, 
As I had feared. Well, hardly so. 
I wonder we should learn to live, 
Where there’s so much for us to know. 


“For that, we don’t. We live meanwhile; 
And then, with nothing learned, we die. 
God has been very good to him 

Whose end is not an asking why. 


“But I'm astray, beginning ill 
To lose myself in setting out; 

It was my new wife Damaris 
That you were asking me about. 


“Your interest was an innocence, 

And your concern was no surprise. 

Well, I have brought her home with me, 
And you may find her in my eyes. 


“In general, there’s no more to tell; 

Yet there’s this in particular: 

She knows the way the good God made 
My fur to lie; and in so far 


“As that’s enough, you know the rest. 
You know as much as I may learn, 
Should we go to the end of time 
Together, and through time return 


“To where we are. I should like that, 
Ad infinitum. So you see 

How graciously has fate prepared 

A most agreeable trap for me. 
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“For where we stay because we must, 
Prison or cage or sacrament, 

We're in a trap. This world is one, 
Obscurely sprung for our ascent, 


“Maybe, till we are out of it, 

And in another. Once I thought 

My cage was dark; but there was light 
To let me see that I was caught 


“For always there, with Damaris 

In the same cage. It’s large enough 
To hold as many as two of us, 

With no constraint worth speaking of. 


“The Keeper, who’s invisible, 

Reveals himself in many a sign, 

To caution me that I shall read 

And heed the benefits that are mine— 


“T don’t say hers. Still, if she likes 
Her cage with me, and says it’s home, 
And sings in it, what shall I say 

That you may not find wearisome ? 


“You doctors, who have found so much 
In matter that it’s hardly there, 

May all, in your discomfture, 

Anon be on your knees in prayer 


“For larger presence of what is 

In what is not. Then you will see 
Why Damaris, who knows everything, 
Knows how to find so much in me. 


“She finds what I have never found 
Before; and there’s a fearsome doubt, 
Sometimes, that slumbers and awaits 
A day when Damaris finds out 


“How much of undistinguished man 
There is in her new destiny. 

When she divines it, I shall not 

Be told, or not immediately— 
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“Nor ever, if I’m as amiable 

As her attention apprehends. 

I’m watching her, and hiding tight 
Within me several odds and ends 


“Of insights and forbearances 
And cautious ways of being kind, 
That she has dropped like handkerchiefs, 


Conceivably for me to find. 


“But one shall not acquire alf this 
For nothing, or so it would appear. 
I’ve lain awake establishing 

Her permutations in a year— 


“Not always indispensable, 

You say; and yet, for recompense, 
Revealing, when it looks like rain, 
A refuge of intelligence; 


“Which, with all honor to the rest 
That makes a cage enjoyable, 

Is not the least of ornaments 

That every woman may as well 


“Inherit as an amulet 

For disillusions unforeseen— 
Assuming always that for her 

May still be some that have not been. 


“Meanwhile, perfection has a price 
That humor always has to pay 

With patience, as a man may learn 
Of woman when she has her way. 


*‘While Miriam lived, I made a book 
To make another woman wise. 
Blessed are they who are not born 
Above instruction by surprise. 


“But there was wisdom in it too; 
And there are times her eyes are wet 
With wonder that I should foresee 
So much of her before we met. 
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“Again, when her complexities 
Are restive, or she may have bruised 
An elbow on the bars of home, 

I may be for a time confused; 


“But not for long. She gratifies 

A casual need of giving pain; 

And having drawn a little blood, 
She folds her paws and purrs again. 


“So all goes well; and with our wits 
Awake, should go indefinitely— 
Sufficient without subterfuge, 
Harmonious without history. 


“You'll find us cheerful prisoners 
Enough, with nothing to bewail. 

I’ve told you about Damaris; 

And I'll go home.”—Poor Annandale! 


Pocr Damaris! He did not go 

So far as home that afternoon. 

It may be they offended fate 
With harmonies too much in tuné 


For a discordant earth to share 
Unslain, or it may just have been, 
Like stars and leaves and marmosets, 
Fruition of a force unseen. 


There was a crash outside my door, 
And after that there was no doubt 
Of what there was; and I was there 
To watch while Annandale went out. 


No pleasure was awaiting me, 


And there would have been none for you; 


And mine was the one light I had 
To show me the one thing to do. 


Sometimes I'll ask myself, alone, 
The measure of her debt to me 

If some of him were still alive, 
And motionless, for her to see; 
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Sometimes I'll ask if either of them, 
Could they have seen so far ahead, 
Had been so sure as I am now 

Of more than all he might have said. 


I'll ask, and ask, and always ask, 
And have no answer; or none yet. 
The gain that lives in others’ loss 
Is one that others may forget 


For a long time. A doctor knows 
The nature of an accident; 

And Damaris, who knows everything, 
May still be asking what it meant. 


How Annandale Went Out 


By Epwin ARLINGTON RoBINsSON 


“Tuey called it Annandale,—and I was there 
To flourish, to find words, and to attend: 
Liar, physician, hypocrite, and friend, 

I watched him; and the sight was not so fair 
As one or two that I have seen elsewhere: 

An apparatus not for me to mend— 

A wreck, with hell between him and the end, 
Remained of Annandale. And I was there. 


“T knew the ruin as I knew the man; 

So put the two together, if you can, 
Remembering the worst you know of me. 
Now view yourself as I was, on the spot,— 
With a slight kind of engine. Do you see? 
Like this . . . You wouldn’t hang me? I thought not.” 
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I sure missed my old saddle thru all that commotion, but somehow I was having a lot of fun 
a trying to figger out the puzzle of sticking to this new one, and the deeper the puzzle got 
the more I had to laugh.—Page 141. 


From a drawing by Will James. 
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“The Turning Point” 


ALL IN THE DAY’S RIDING 


BY WILL JAMES 


ItLustrations (FRONTIsPIECE) BY THE AUTHOR 


T= last bucking horse I rode is, or 


was a couple of years ago, about as 

good a bucking horse as there was 
in the West, I could just as well say in the 
whole world because there’s no fighting 
ponies nowheres that can come up with 
the western range horse of the U. S. on 
bucking ability that way. 

Anyway, he was some bucking horse, 
and many a bronk rider would tell you 
so. We called him “Happy” because he 
looked anything else but that. His head 
was about as long as my arm, which is 
pretty fair length, and his body matched 
up with that head, but there the propor- 
tions ended, for his neck and legs was 
short and thick and didn’t at all match 
with that head and body of his. I'd 
watch him graze once in a while and I'd 
have to laugh when I'd notice how, on 
account of his head being so long and 
his legs so short, he’d hardly have to 
bow his neck to reach for the grass. 
He was built like one of these Dutch 
hounds, two horse long and one horse 
high. 

But that build of him was all a feller 
could find to grin at about that horse, 
and the minute a feller got up in the 
middle of him, all grins, if there was 
any, faded away, and a mighty con- 
cerned interest took place. 

The way I come to meet up with this 
particular horse was very average, but 
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what all he done to me wasn’t at all 
average.—I’d come up from the deserts 
of southern Nevada, I'd been breaking 
horses for an outfit down there, and I’d 
got to feeling that being at a camp all 
by myself with them bronks, fifty miles 
from nowheres, didn’t strike me as the 
best a feller could get out of life. If I’d 
had somebody to haze the bronks I was 
riding, and keep ’em out of the deep 
washes they'd run or buck into, things 
wouldn’t been so bad, but there I was 
alone, and I was getting leery that I’d 
soon begin talking to myself. 

Another thing is that I was getting 
fed up on breaking horses. The reckless 
feeling I'd had a few years before had 
received quite a few knocks and made 
my breath come short often. I’d got in a 
few mix ups with them ponies that left 
scars and broken bones to remind me, 
and as time went on and them mix-ups 
accumulated there’d come a day when, 
getting on an ornery horse, I noticed as 
I put my foot in the stirrup that my spur 
rowel was ringing. My whole left leg 
was shaking, and I begin to grin, but it 
was a kind of a serious grin, because to 
me the ring of that spur rowel was the 
same as a bell ringing that quitting time 
had come. I was getting nervous, or 
scared. 

I was only twenty-six years old when 
I started to draw the line on the raw 
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ones, and by then I’d spent many years 
on the backs of fighting ponies. I sat on 
my first horse when I was about four, 
and I remember 1900 as the year I got 
bucked off for the first time and was 
sent rolling down a hill. I was seven go- 
ing on eight years old at the time, and 
I remember the year on account of my 
foster father buying me my first saddle, 
all for my own self. 

With all the events that followed one 
another after that I felt by the time I was 
twenty-six that I’d sure enough done my 
share in the bronk-fighting game. By 
then my thoughts kept a going back 
to different happenings every time I'd 
climb onto a bowed-back horse, and 
when finally my spur rowels got to ring- 
ing a reminder of my lost nerve—was 
when I got to thinking of a job with 
gentler horses, a job where I'd get paid 
for being a cow-hand and not so much 
for being a bronk stomper. 

I thought of hitting for Oregon, or 
some good range where there was trees 
and plenty of water. I wanted a change 
from the southern Nevada deserts, get 
a job from some big outfit, not as a 
bronk-peeler no more, but as an all- 
around cow-hand, and with a spread 
where I'd have the company of many 
riders. 

It was while on my way that I met 
“Happy,” that ill built black bucking 
horse I started telling about. He was the 
one that finally convinced me for sure 
that there was nothing in riding bad 
horses, and that it was high time for me 
to quit anyhow. 

I'd come along to the town of Reno, 
Nevada. A big Rodeo was being pulled 
off there, and being I was just in time 
for the doings, I thought of maybe en- 
tering in the contest. But as my luck 
would have it, and I didn’t kick about 
it, I fell into a steady job of hunting up 
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some early-days’ stage coaches for the 
stage-coach races, and chuck wagons 
for the same purpose, all to be used on 
the rodeo grounds. I had to do so much 
running around and was kept so busy 
at that that I didn’t get to see only 
glimpses of the contest. 

The rodeo lasted four days, and I’d 
got to meet many of the boys I’d knowed 
before, and from near every western 
state. I’d met a cowboy I rode with be- 
fore the war, and natural-like him and 
me got to running together again; then 
us two run acrost another ranahan, and 
it was thru him that “Happy” and me 
got to mix. 

Fred Conradt was this third feller’s 
name. He started to break this “Happy” 
horse a few months before, and even 
tho Fred was a mighty good hand with 
a bronk, and a mighty good rider, him 
and that pony couldn’t get to agree, and 
“Happy” would try to buck him off 
three or four times at every saddling. It 
seemed like that horse’s ambition was 
natural-like against anything that had 
to do with being under a saddle, and the 
more Fred tried to make it easy for him 
the worse that pony got. 

Then Fred, finally losing patience, 
had started to knocking on him. Maybe, 
he thought, that would bring the orneri- 
ness out of him, but it didn’t, and even 
after a long day’s ride that pony would 
tear things up just the same as if he’d just 
had a long rest. He’d got to buck so good 
that Fred begin to wonder often if he'd 
be able to stick on the next time. 

Fred didn’t stop to think about it 
while he was trying to make “Happy” 
behave that he was setting on a natural 
born bucking horse, a bad horse that’d 
always fight and never be good for any- 
thing but buck and tear things up. Good 
treatment had been tried on him to the 
limit, I know, because Fred likes horses 
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too much to ever mistreat any of ’em, 
but this pony was just plain bad, just 
like you find a bad man sometimes 
amongst the best of people. 

Them is the kind of ponies that go to 
make up the bucking horse strings that’s 
shipped to all the big Rodeos like them 
that’s held every year in such places as 
Chicago, Calgary, New York, Pendle- 
ton, and Cheyenne. They are the west- 
ern range horses. Most of ’em are half- 
breds and big, fine looking horses, but 
being born and raised in the open, sel- 
dom seeing a human till they’re four 
years old or more, they get every bit as 
wild as a deer, as strong and powerful as 
tho they was built of tempered steel, and 
as active and dangerous as a cornered 
tiger. When one of them horses is in- 
clined to be bad, he is sure enough bad 
and no fooling. 

“Happy” was turning out to be that 

kind. The more he was rode the more 
he got to know how to buck, and noth- 
ing else but. If while riding the hills 
Fred started him out after some bunch- 
quitting critter that pony wasn’t at all 
interested in heading ’er off, and in- 
stead he’d bog his head and make the 
cowboy buckle down to some real rid- 
ing. 
Fred rode that horse off and on for 
about a month, then work being over 
with that outfit for a spell, he turned him 
loose, caught up his private ponies and 
hit out for new range. Two months went 
by and then come time for the Rodeo, 
and after another month something 
came up which made Fred think of 
“Happy.” 

By that time me and Fred and this 
other feller I used to know before the 
war, his name is Elmer, we all got pret- 
ty thick, and the way the three of us 
kept together you’d think we was all 
handcuffed to one another. We never 
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mixed with nobody else much unless 
it was some other cowboy, and we'd 
have the fun of our lives playing tricks 
amongst ourselves, and arguing about 
things that didn’t amount to nothing. 

It was while we was feeling rollicky 
that way one day that one of us sug- 
gested a little riding. Not riding along 
a path or nothing like that, but real rid- 
ing, a good bucking horse or anything 
that was hard to set. Then, natural-like, 
Fred thought of “Happy.” He got on 
his horse and rode out to get him, then 
two more horses was hunted up, one 
was “Hell-Morgan,” a good bucker, and 
the other “Soleray,” he was no slouch 
either. 

“Hell-Morgan” was one of the buck- 
ers they’d had at the Rodeo, he done a 
good job there, and me being sort of fed 
up on bronk riding, and, as I said before, 
wanting to set on gentle horses for a 
change, I didn’t crave so much for “Hell- 
Morgan” as a mount. I thought Id like 
that long-bodied black best which Fred 
brought in. That was agreeable all 
around, so I drawed “Happy,” Fred was 
to take “Hell-Morgan,” and Elmer “Sol- 
eray.” 

The happenings that followed might 
go to show that when a feller makes up 
his mind to quit a thing he’d better do 
it or something most always happens 
which makes him wish he had. Of course 
I hadn’t for sure made up my mind to 
quit as yet, but I’d thought about it and 
that amounted to the same thing. 

Then again, and being I'd sort of fig- 
gered to leave rough horses alone, I'd 
got me a new saddle made. It was a sad- 
dle for roping and not so good for bronk 
riding. It was a full flower-hand-carved 
double rig, a daggone pretty little saddle 
and with a low fork and extra low can- 
tle. The boys used to kid me about that 
cantle, saying all it was good for was 
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to keep a feller from setting down.—I 
found that out. 

And, to be real stylish, I’d ordered a 
pair of long twenty-six inch tapideros to 
go over the stirrups of that saddle and 
hang down. They’re fine to work a herd 
with, but they’re not so good on a buck- 
ing horse and I’d never rode one with 
tapideros before. Any rider will tell you 
that that’s some disadvantage, specially 
with a stiff pair like mine was, and I fig- 
gered I was as much handicapped get- 
ting on a hard bucking horse with that 
outfit as Dempsey would be entering 
the fighting ring with gum boots on.— 
But being it was all for fun I didn’t think 
about it. 

This all might sound like a lot of ex- 
cuses for what all goes on, and maybe it 
is, but I don’t think there’s anybody can 
face the sudden facts that he’s a “has- 
been” without putting up some excuse 
about it, not if he’s been in the game 
deep enough. And I still allow that I 
could of scratched that pony every jump 
he made if I'd had my old saddle, 
not that my old saddle was sure proof 
against getting throwed, because no such 
saddle can be made, but, if I do say it 
myself, no bronk got out from under 
me while I used that old “kak” and I'd 
rode and stomped some bronks in it that 
was as tough as “Happy” ever was. It 
was a kind of a slick rig too, but I 
knowed every inch of it—I knowed just 
how much room I had in it, and how 
loose I could ride without having it go 
from under me. And being I never 
rode on main strength, and never 
hung on a spur, I had to have some- 
thing to go by which would give me a 
halfways even break with the horse I 
was riding. 

With that new saddle, which was all 
different from the old one, I feel that 
“Happy” had all the advantage and me 
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none, and I'll never forgive myself for 
getting on him so careless like, because 
that was the last hard horse I ever rode, 
and Id sure like to feel now that I did 
ride that last one to a fare-you-well. 

Anyway, as I slapped my new saddle 
on “Happy’s” round back, I didn’t think 
about no such a turning point as hap- 
pened in my life a short while after. 

I was the first rider up, and Fred done 
the snubbing while I done the saddling. 
I looked at them long tapideros the 
while and had a hunch I should take 
‘em off, but the hunch wasn’t strong 
enough, and anyway I didn’t want to 
take the time. 

A blindfold over his eyes, “Happy” 
stood spraddle-legged and hardly moved. 
He was a true bucking horse, and he 
was saving all there was in him till the 
time come for him to put in his good 
work, And he was in mighty good shape 
to do that too, because it’d been three 
months since he’d been rode last, and 
all he’d had to do in that time was to 
feed up on tall bunch grass, get fat, and 
stack up on orneriness. 

Fred didn’t reckon on that then, nei- 
ther did any of us, and we wouldn't 
cared anyway. So, as it was, and as Fred 
figgered, I was only getting on an aver- 
age bucking horse, hard enough, but 
nothing special. He reckoned he'd be 
easy pickings for me. 

We was all joking and grinning as 
usual when I eased my leg over the sad- 
dle and stuck my toe in the stirrup on 
the other side. “Happy” sort of squatted 
as I reached over and yanked the blind- 
fold off his eyes, and then things started 
from there. 

It was a wicked start, and the boys, as 
they told me afterwards, was just as sur- 
prised as I was. That pony seemed like 
to just blow up. He went up in the air 
from where he’d squatted, his head dis- 











appeared, and nothing was in sight but 
th’ saddle, which hit me from all sides 
and whirled as it hit. 

Being I felt kind of rollicky myself, 
and was riding for fun, I had to laugh 
at the time on account of the confusion 
of things. That saddle seemed greased, 
and that little cantle at the back was all 
that kept me knowing of my where- 
abouts, only, sometimes it’d remind me 
too well and near knock me off. It'd 
pound me a few times and then it’d miss, 
and when I thought I was getting onto 
the hang of that pony’s tactics he’d 
change ’em just that sudden and bring 
on new styles, but I kept track of that 
cantle some way and stayed straight up, 
even if I couldn’t get lined out to riding. 

Most horses when they first go to 
bucking bow their necks and make a 
long hard forward jump, but this “Hap- 
py” horse done just the opposite. He 
bowed his neck sure enough and ducked 
his head out of sight, but he didn’t go 
forward and up, instead he went up and 
whirled backwards. He’d hit the ground 
as hard as he could and three or four 
times at each whirl, and each time back- 
wards. He was what the bronk riders call 
a “spinner” and I was just beginning to 
realize that and ride according when he 
went to side-winding, then other ways 
which, far as I know, is not described 
by names. 

I sure missed my old saddle thru all 
that commotion, but somehow I was 
having a lot of fun a trying to figger out 
the puzzle of sticking to this new one, 
and the deeper the puzzle got the more 
I had to laugh. I’d never seen myself 
ride in that style before, not since I was 
a kid. 

Them long tapideros on my stirrups 
was some more for me to laugh at 
which sure kept me interested in trying 
to keep my feet inside of, for about the 
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first thing that pony done as he whirled 
was to kick one plum off my foot, the 
wind had took the other, and there I 
was, foot loose, and setting on twelve 
hundred pounds of dynamite that kept 
exploding several times to the second. 

I thought if I could get my feet inside 
them tapideros again and find the stir- 
rups I could still put up a halfways de- 
cent ride, but them daggone long taps 
was just like a popper at the end of a 
whip, couldn’t get a hold of ’em, and 
they kept a sticking up under my nose 
all the time and smacking me on one 
side and then another. 

Being, as I said before, I wasn’t much 
for hugging a horse or ride on main 
strength, I sure didn’t have much to go 
by as to where and how I was setting. 
Everything was going up and snapping, 
even my shirt tail, all a whirling to hit 
hard and snap some more. Then seeing 
how I sure could never put up a ride 
without my stirrups that way, I went to 
trying to get em down from under my 
nose so I could put my foot in ’em. I 
grabbed the old nubbin (the saddle 
horn), a disgraceful thing for a bronk- 
peeler to do, but what could you expect 
of a has-been like me, and anyway, be- 
ing I was riding for fun, I was going to 
grab it just long enough to get my stir- 
rups—after that I was going to show ’em 
how riding is done. 

But I didn’t get to show off that way, 
because getting them daggone tapideros 
down where I could slip my feet inside 
of ’em was like trying to thread a fine 
needle with boxing gloves on your mitts 
while shooting the chutes. 

But I was bound and determined to 
get my feet inside them taps if it was 
the last thing I ever done. I choked the 
nubbin a little more and went to fishing 
for em. “Happy” had done his worst by 
then, and I was sure leery he’d quit buck- 
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ing entirely before I got them stirrups, 
because if he did, that sure wouldn’t 
be no ride for me to be proud of. All on 
account of that strange saddle and them 
daggone tapideros too. 

Thinking “Happy” was about ready 
to quit, one of the boys, Elmer, rode up 
alongside of me and asked between 
jumps if I wanted him to “pick up.” I 
laughed at him and never answered, for 
I was still in hopes of getting my stir- 
rups and putting up some sort of a ride 
before the horse was ready to quit. 

But I was too late now. Gradually, 
“Happy’s” head begin to come up, the 
hard hitting jolts eased up to long easy 
crowhops, and I knowed that any min- 
ute his head would come up all the way 
and he’d go to stampeding with me. 
Now was the time to quit him, before 
he started to run, because he was head- 
ing for a patch of heavy timber, and 
what would happen to me in there on 
top of that horse would be left for the 
pine limbs to tell. 

There was nothing for me to do now 
but step off, for the ride, as bum as it 
was, was over. There was no use look- 
ing for stirrups no more, so I sort of 
eased to one side figgering to throw my 
leg over the horse’s neck as he went and 
let him go out from under me. But 
glancing ahead a little to make sure of 
my footing, I got a glimpse of a railroad 
track, and then I thought of sticking on 
a little longer. I didn’t want to take no 
chances of stumbling on that. 

It was about then that something hap- 
pened, and it was all on account of me 
getting set to step off and then changing 
my mind. “Happy” had felt me easing 
to one side, and being the wise horse he 
was, he took advantage of it. He brought 
a crooked hard hitting jump of the kind 
he’d started out with, and it felt to me 
like he’d stuck both feet in a badger 
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hole that had no bottom to, of a sudden, 
hit solid bedrock, and me being set to 
step off instead of being set to ride I sure 
wasn’t prepared for no such. I was 
throwed hard and landed in a heap be- 
tween the railroad tracks, my head hit 
one of the rails, “Happy” planted one 
foot in the middle of my back and went 
on, then I didn’t know no more. 

The boys told me afterwards how 
they was sure scared that I was a dead 
one. They said I was all twisted, chest 
down, face up to the sky, and half of my 
scalp tore up and hanging over the rail. 

But I fooled ’em, and after they 
straightened me up, and got air in my 
lungs, it wasn’t long when I begin to 
grin at ’em— The first thing I thought 
of was how I'd spoiled the fun by going 
to work and getting hurt, and I figgered 
on making up for that in a way so it 
wouldn’t strike ’em as very serious. I 
went on grinning, started to brush the 
dirt off my clothes unconcerned like, 
and even went to singing an old song the 
cowboys all know, “Bury me not on the 
lone prairie.” 

A little crowd had gathered around by 
then, and one feller hearing me sing, 
remarked, “He’s out of his head.” 

“You'd be out of your head too,” I 
come back at him, “if you’d tried to 
bend a railroad track with it.” 

The boys kidded me about that for 
a long time afterwards and said that the 
railroad company was going to sue me 
for damages, but they wasn’t kidding 
much when the accident happened, and 
I couldn’t fool em none as to how bad 
I was hurt. Blood was streaming down 
from my head plum down to the toe of 
my boots, and after trying to put all the 
hide back in place over that dome of 
mine, somebody around who had a car 
was kind enough to offer to take me to a 
doctor. 














That was the wind up of the last buck- 
ing horse I rode. I felt the effects of that 
for a couple of years afterwards on ac- 
count that during that last ride an old 
internal injury had been stirred, and it 
begin to bother me again. 

And that’s how come I didn’t go to 
Oregon, as I'd first planned. “Happy” 
had proved to be my turning point, a 
mighty rough one maybe, but my turn- 
ing point sure enough. While I was re- 
cuperating I happened to think of a 
mining man I’d met who said he’d give 
me a grand letter of introduction to an 
editor of a magazine on the west coast. 
This mining man knowed the editor 
well, and being he’d seen some of 
the drawings I’d made and which I'd 
packed ’round from cow camp to cow 
camp, he’d thought I was foolish not 
to try and get some of that work in the 
magazines and make a living that way 
instead of riding. 

I didn’t pay no serious attention to 
that man’s good advice right then, most 
likely if I hadn’t met up with “Happy” 
I'd forgot all about it, and right to-day 
Id still be riding for a living—not that 
I'd mind that so much, but this ain’t so 
bad either, and being a has-been I'd 
rather draw and write about that life 
than take a back seat as a rider. 

So, if I’m to be thankful, “Happy” is 
the one who'd get the first thanks. He’s 
the one who jolted the mining man’s 
advice back to my memory, and fixed 
me so I'd have time to think about it 
afterwards. He’s the one that showed 
me for sure that I’d rode one too many 
bronks, and that it was high time for 
me to quit and be sensible. 

I often thought about that afterwards, 
and when I bought my little outfit here 
in Montana and had Fred come up to 
run it for me, I wanted to get “Happy” 
and turn him loose amongst the tall grass 
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of my best range, and just have him to 
look at as a reminder. But Fred tells me 
that “Happy” got valuable after I left 
the cow country and hit for the art 
world. He tells me, and so does a few 
other riders, that “Happy” made a big 
name for himself amongst the Rodeo 
bucking horses, maybe not as big a name 
as some of ’em did, but he was as good 
as any, and bucked his man off as often 
as the best of ’em. 

And come to think about it, that care- 
less ride I put on “Happy” proved to be 
his turning point too, because up till 
then there was talks of putting him in 
the harness and breaking him to work. 
“Happy” would of been pulling a wagon 
for the rest of his life, and I know that 
wasn’t his calling because he put too 
much heart in his bucking. 

The next year I was pushing a crayon 
in my rope hand and making pictures of 
bucking horses and such for the maga- 
zines. In the summer of that same year 
“Happy” was entered as a bucking horse 
at a big rodeo and when he come out of 
the chute he bucked his rider off in the 
first jump. That rider was a good one 
too, he’d rode many hard buckers and 
qualified high at many contests, but 
when he came out on “Happy” that day 
he didn’t get nowheres, and he was 
heard to say afterwards that he’d never 
seen so many horses at one time as he 
seen in that black horse. 

Off and on I’d hear some more about 
“Happy’s” bucking ability. He got to be 
a wanted horse at many a rodeo thru 
Northern California and bucked many 
a good man off. Good riders who'd come 
from far and near to compete for the 
prize money that was offered, and these 
men was serious in their riding, they 
didn’t straddle “Happy” nor none of the 
buckers with no low forked, low cantle, 
roping saddle, and there was no tapi- 
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deros on their stirrups to interfere with 
their riding; but “Happy” bucked many 
of ’em off just the same, and as I heard 
it often, about every other man fell by 
the wayside when they came out of the 
chute on that horse. 

“Happy” was right in the thick of 
what he was cut out for. It was an art 
with him, the same as it is with any 
good bucking horse—he was born to it. 
He kept a going up at that game, and 
then one day I heard that he was in the 
bucking string at the Pendleton round 
up, one of the biggest contests in the 
world and at such an event where 
none but the world’s fightingest buck- 
ing horses are gathered. 

“Happy” had reached the top of the 
ladder as a bucking horse, and he was at 
the same standing a prize fighter was 
when under Tex Rickard’s wing, only 
maybe not as profitable— But “Happy” 
didn’t care, not as long as he could buck 
a man off. 

I was mighty glad, and sort of proud, 
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at hearing of “Happy’s” high standing 
as a bucking horse, because I’feel that 
I had a lot to do in the turning point 
in that pony’s career, and also mine, be- 
cause if it hadn’t been for him maybe 
I wouldn’t be writing and drawing 
about him to-day. We was more or less 
one another’s object which turned us 
from aimless ramblings to the way our 
natural talents pointed; and now, some- 
how, I don’t feel so bad for getting on 
that horse with a saddle that gave him 
all the advantages. 

I don’t feel so bad that I’m a has-been, 
that I put up such a bum ride, and was 
hindered with them long tapideros, on 
the last bucking horse I straddled, be- 
cause now I see where providence played 
a hand, and some day Id like to see 
“Happy” again, and I'd like to touch his 
black hide in a sort of a handshake from 
one artist to another— But sometimes, as 
I feel the scar that runs over the top of 
my head, I do wish I'd had my old sad- 
dle that day when I straddled “Happy.” 
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Elijah 
THE PROPHET OF TRAVEL BY AIR 
BY JOHN FINLEY 


“And Elijah went up by a whirlwind into heaven” 


His “plane” was called “The Spirit of the Lord” 
(See chapter two, the Second Book of Kings) ; 
Its fuselage had semblance of a flame, 

Or fiery cloud, flung up the morning sky 

From Edom where the vats of Bozrah stood 
Which He had trod alone with garments dyed. 


As one of Solomon’s war-churiots 

"Twas fashioned, such as they have lately found 

At Armageddon. So man shapes the new 

From what has been, the steam-car from the coach. 


Ezekiel beheld the cherubim 

Mounted on wheels that “went up” with the wings— 
No doubt such wheels as bald Elisha saw, 

The landing-gear of that first heaven-car. 


“‘Horses of fire,”—for motors had not come; 
Horsepower was still the stallion’s strength, nor had 
As yet been harnessed to a piston-rod, 

Or in a locomotive engine pent. 


As “by a whirlwind” it ascended till 

Elisha saw no more; nor found they trace 
Though fifty prophet-men went out in search 
Three days, “lest peradventure,” as they said, 
“*The Spirit of the Lord’ hath taken him 


And cast him on some crag or in some vale.” 


They found him not. Thus he became the first 
Of those who skyward flew and ne’er returned. 
But his gray mantle that had Jordan cleft, 

So that he passed unwetted through the wave, 
Has been caught up by new “aéronauts” 

Who've made sky-paths across the seven seas 
And now attempt the vast, last continent 

Where but “The Spirit of the Lord”’ hath flown. 
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Women and Higher Education 


BY CLARENCE C. LITTLE 


Sex differences and recognition of women’s peculiar qualities as the basis of new methods 
of educating women, advocated by the former President of the University of Michigan. He 
sees “‘pseudo-male” ladies, unsympathetic and suspicious of the younger members of 
their own sex, as a serious complicating factor in the present-day scheme. 


HE position of women in the “man- 
| made” scheme of higher educa- 
tion is not that of final adjustment. 
In the first place we must admit that 
such a word as ““women” connotes and 
includes a great diversity of types and of 
individual abilities and characteristics. 
I propose first of all to eliminate from 
this discussion the professional training 
of all women who are preparing to enter 
any of the established professions such 
as law, medicine, teaching, architecture, 
or the like. These professions are highly 
specialized and require at present a defi- 
nite type or types of curriculum. This 
leaves us then with the undergraduate 
woman and the undergraduate man as 
our material for study and comparison. 
Thus limited the problem may be con- 
sidered as being more clearly defined 
and simplified. 

We must not for a moment believe 
that the “simplification” produced has 
really provided us with an easy situa- 
tion. This is far from being the case. 
Other “‘clearing” is necessary. 

Among the entanglements to be 
eliminated is the subconscious but very 
prevalent defensive attitude of many 
women connected with our colleges as 
alumnz or faculty members. They have 
a way—all their own—of “keeping the 
pot boiling.” All questions dealing with 
the rights and opportunities of women 
are sensed by them from afar. We may 


then bluntly face the well-known fact 
that in women the problems of physi- 
ology of the reproductive system are 
more closely related to the psychology 
of the individual than is the case in men. 
The urge of the present attitude of the 
modern woman is in the direction of 
ignoring rather than of recognizing 
them. This attitude does not solve or 
simplify the question, it merely compli- 
cates matters. The main reason why 
such women in an educational system 
cannot be separated from the question 
of education of undergraduates is in my 
opinion to be found in certain clear 
qualities which they frequently pos- 
Sess. 

One of these is in their attitude to- 
ward men in similar positions. There is 
a well-known aggressive type of woman 
which is so jealous of the “freedom” 
and “opportunities” largely exercised by 
the male sex, that it resists and resents 
any limitation natural or acquired in 
the activities of the female sex. Such a 
type I have thought of as “‘pseudo-male”’ 
because it imitates and utilizes all the 
most undesirable and unpleasant “‘mas- 
culine” technic in approaching un- 
solved problems. 

In exercising their ‘“‘pseudo-male” 
qualities, however, the aggressive ladies 
are apt to bring into play the second 
great influence which affects the pres- 
ent discussion. This is their attitude to- 
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ward women students of undergradu- 
ate age. 

Having themselves forgotten or 

never having possessed a youth of suffi- 
cient normalcy or attractiveness to have 
developed their emotional contacts with 
the male sex they consistently think the 
worst and without trial condemn the 
younger members of their own sex. 
' Knowing of a tendency to greater 
“liberties” among present-day under- 
graduate women than they themselves 
ever possessed they allow their own 
minds to imagine that these liberties 
mean license and that use of freedom 
necessarily means abuse. They thus cre- 
ate and keep open a gap between the 
“younger generation” and those in 
charge of the education—the develop- 
ment—of that group. How can this sit- 
uation be avoided ? 

In this connection an experiment in 
progress at the University of Michigan 
for the past three years may be interest- 
ing although admittedly still experi- 
mental. 

A committee of three young advisers 
to women students has replaced the for- 
mer administration of a middle-aged 
dean of women and of a similarly quali- 
fied confidante as her assistant. In this 
way the joint and combined judgment 
of three alert and enthusiastic younger 
individuals has been found by the wo- 
men students to be far more sympathetic 
and understanding and at the same time 
of just as high standard in punishment 
of proven offenders. The opinion of 
seniors who have experienced both ré- 
gimes is overwhelmingly in favor of the 
present system. This committee of 
younger advisers removes the problem 
from the lap of the gods and reduces it 
to a predictable and workable basis as 
nearly “fool proof” as it is possible to 
make it. 


II 


If we are able then to eliminate as 
complicating factors both the profes- 
sional phase of university education and 
the dissatisfied trouble-making and mal- 
adjusted “pseudo-male” alumnz, teach- 
ers and administrators we can see the 
undergraduate woman student more 
clearly. 

Generalizations are admittedly dan- 
gerous but what can we say of her as a 

roup? 

In the first place she is more conser- 
vative than her male counterpart. With- 
out going into this matter exhaustively 
we may cite one or two lines of support- 
ing evidence. 

Socially she yields without violent op- 
position to “house mothers” in her so- 
rorities and to life in dormitories under 
relatively strict regulations. She as a rule 
—submits to these conditions gracefully 
because I believe that fundamentally she 
respects them as a part of a discipline 
necessary to training for home life. 

Religiously she is far more often a 
member of an organized church than 
are male students. The percentages of 
male and female students at Michigan 
expressing preference for a denomina- 
tion contrasted with those who do not 
express such a preference show that the 
following condition exists. 








Percentage of men|Percentage of wo- 
College year with no denomi-|men with no de- 

national prefer-|nominationa] 

ence preference 

1921-22 .. 17.8 8.7 
1922-23 .. 18.6 9.9 
1923-24 .. 19.7 10.5 
1924-25 .. 19.5 II.1 
1925-26 .. 23-7 11.7 
1926-27 .. 23.6 15.7 
1927-28 .. 23-4 14.8 
1928-29 .. 23-3 15.0 
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It will be noted that in each year 
there is a higher percentage of men 
than of women. To be sure evidence of 
this type is fragmentary at best but it is 
supported by the testimony of a number 
of Christian ministers who find that 
women rather than men form the back- 
bone of the denominational lay organi- 
zation and of the congregation as well. 

Physically also the undergraduate 
woman submits to a programme of edu- 
cation with much or all of the stimulus 
of intercollegiate contacts or competi- 
tion eliminated. This would be violently 
resisted by male students. 

Whether or not these situations will 
continue indefinitely as at present is 
very doubtful. 

There are indications that under- 
graduate women desire the fun and lib- 
erty of intercollegiate games and that in 
religion they are—like the men—be- 
coming increasingly non-denomination- 
al. Socially they appear much more sat- 
isfied than in the other two respects. 

In addition to being more conserva- 
tive women undergraduates also seem 
to be more conscientious than are the 
men students. This statement requires 
explanation. If a man comes to college 
to enter a particular business upon grad- 
uation and takes for that reason certain 
specific courses he naturally may be 
said to have a “‘purpose.” Attendance 
records, however, show that women stu- 
dents are more regular even though they 
have not—in many cases—the added 
reason of a business career just ahead to 
drive them to class. Their average aca- 
demic standing is better than that of 
men students in almost every coeduca- 
tional college in the country. 

The fact that a higher percentage of 
women students than of the men are 
taking college work for less applied and 


for more “purely cultural” reasons 
makes their showing in attendance and 
scholarship all the more indicative of 
conscientiousness. 


Ill 


If we tentatively agree that the wo- 
man student is more conservative and 
more conscientious than is the male stu- 
dent we may then consider what con- 
structive steps might be attempted. Ob- 
viously it will make a great deal of dif- 
ference whether we begin to build first 
on her conservatism or on her conscien- 
tiousness. It would seem from every an- 
gle that the latter was the proper quali- 
fication for major emphasis. 

If conscientiousness can be made the 
key-note in the situation one may fairly 
expect that women students will take 
more than an ordinary amount of inter- 
est in planning their curriculum, in car- 
rying out their studies once they are 
planned and in applying the results ob- 
tained in their college work to their life 
as alumnez. 

To discuss adequately any one phase 
of this matter would rightfully demand 
much time and space. Since in the pres- 
ent case there is a decidedly limited sup- 
ply of both it will be necessary to confine 
the remaining portion of this discus- 
sion to a bare outline of some of the 
more important points to be borne in 
mind in planning a “general” curricu- 
lun’ for women students. 

We may first propose that a principle 
be accepted—namely that there is an in- 
herent difference or group of differences 
between the normal man and the nor- 
mal woman. This is obvious on the 
physical and physiological side of de- 
velopment and may with entire pro- 
priety be extended as a principle to those 
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emotional or psychological differences 
which depend upon physiological bases 
such as the internal secretions. The lit- 
erature in this field is abundant and is 
steadily increasing. 

Second we may try to find special 
fields in which women have excelled 
and in which they will undoubtedly 
continue to play the leading réle. These 
should be influential in determining the 
type of curriculum to be developed. 

One of the axioms which we may ac- 
cept is that women will continue to be 
the means of reproducing infants. This 
fact remains despite the highly amusing 
and stimulating speculations of Hal- 
dane and others who see in the future 
the production of ectogenetic children 
asan established fact. Even if an extreme 
socialism separates mother and child 
soon after birth and demands State su- 
pervision of infants it will still be wo- 
men who are best qualified by delicacy, 
patience, and sympathy to supervise and 
toenact this part of the work of the new 
state. Similarly in the care of the sick 
and the very old, women are able to 
do things utterly impossible to man. 
“Mothering” may not be instinctive to 
woman but the fact remains that they do 
it, by and large, much more successfully 
than does man. 

With the obvious tendency to de- 
crease the birth-rate in all highly civi- 
lized countries the care of whatever chil- 
dren are produced becomes increasingly 
important. The increase in knowledge 
which has made selective and voluntary 
parenthood a common and important 
part of intelligence and which has given 
us a glimpse of the vast possibilities of 
child psychology and of child health 
programmes has also dignified and am- 
plified a thousand times the réle of wo- 
man in civilization. 
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The curriculum for all undergradu- 
ate women students should in my opin- 
ion be built around the recognition of 
woman’s supremacy in the field of in- 
timate human relations. 

The field itself has, as I have said, 
been vastly increased by modern scien- 
tific knowledge. It provides immeasur- 
able outlet and opportunity for women 
to expand their influence on civilization 
beyond their wildest hopes. 

The preference of women in choos- 
ing elective subjects already shows that 
they are appealed to strongly by intangi- 
ble values and ideals. In a large number 
of cases they focus about courses in 
music and the fine arts as opposed to 
chemistry and physics. If male scien- 
tists are at present more interested in 
and better fitted for collecting research 
information on the nature of matter, 
women are best fitted to work out the 
human relationships and the contact be- 
tween childhood and its environment. 

To devise a curriculum which would 
familiarize women students with our 
present knowledge of childhood and its 
problems and of its development and 
adjustment to growth and education 
would do more to stabilize our civiliza- 
tion than would, in my opinion, any 
other reform in education. 

The general suggestions on this topic 
here presented are admittedly incom- 
plete. They are topics for discussion 
rather than a detailed programme. They 
are listed under two main headings. The 
first deals with foundation subjects in 
the mastery of the intimate problems of 
human relations; the second includes a 
brief consideration of certain of the 
more important fields in which this 


knowledge may be applied. 
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Under the first main heading may be 
listed a group of subjects in human bi- 
ology. A course or courses on the struc- 
ture of the body, on its functions, on its 
care in health and in the simpler and 
more wide-spread diseases would surely 
be indicated. Anatomy, physiology, 
genetics, hygiene, sanitation, bacteri- 
ology, dietetics would lend themselves 
to organization for these purposes. 

In addition to this group there should 
be work in fine arts, music (at least in 
its “‘appreciation”) and in drama and 
literature. Wisely digested these are of 
inestimable value to a woman as the 
omnipresent cultural background pro- 
viding recreation and mental normalcy 
in the home. 

The “applied” phase may also be sub- 
divided into two main groups. The first 
deals with the care and development of 
children. It naturally includes infant 
and child psychology, and some work 
on the nature and organization of the 
educational system. The field of social 
service and of organized charities also in 
its broadest sense belongs here. 

The second group is more general. It 
should include American (United 
States, Canadian, and Latin American) 
history and the history of Europe and 
Asia. It should also offer a course in the 
business and economic organization of 
the United States of to-day. Women 
need to know more of the work which 
men have been trying—with indifferent 


success—to accomplish. To round off 
this group some study of international 
problems and policies would be desir- 
able. 

Many of the elements in this pro- 
gramme are already available. In some 
cases a beginning has been made at their 
organization. There still remains how- 
ever the need for a broad and compre- 
hensive study of these problems with a 
view toworking out a general four years’ 
course that has cohesion and that de- 
velops naturally and progressively to a 
stimulating and utilizable equipment at 
graduation. 

Man will continue to play with the 
toys he has made—cities, bridges, rail- 
roads, armies, and banks—but woman 
may, I believe, be trained more early 
than she is at present, to adopt toward 
man and his foibles the quiet, strong 
consolidating point of view that has sub- 
consciously been her heritage through 
the ages. In this effort a programme 
planned solely for her best develop- 
ment—as a woman—would greatly 
aid. 

So far is her rdle from being an in- 
ferior bit of work that it is becoming in- 
creasingly clear that unless she accepts 
her obligation to acquire leadership in 
the broad field of human relations, there 
are many signs that we shall go the way 
of all other civilizations that have failed 
to utilize her to her real capacity and in 


her full strength. 
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4 His literary fellow, who was, asa pumped them, gave himself to them 
“a matter of fact, only Aalf literary quite liberally up to a certain point, but 
: —his real occupation being that when that point had been reached be- 
. of a teacher of English composition at came as inscrutable as the Sphinx. He 
“ the college—was named Samuel Pierce had never yet encountered a human be- 
Babcock; but he always signed hisname ing who was worthy of his ultimate con- 
§. Pierce Babcock, and managed to have fidence; to no one had he, as yet, ever 
: his friends call him Pierce. He disliked made full confession, poured from the 
- the name Samuel, which always seemed _ heart. He had, moreover, an idea that to 
1 to him effeminate, and which in addi- confess oneself too readily, or too freely, 
Se tion had been the name of his father’s was, ipso facto, to weaken oneself. Not 
ly brother, whom he had detested. Besides, only was it a shameful kind of self-in- 
-d if one had to have a trade name, for liter- dulgence, unworthy of a mature being; 
ary purposes (and he was perpetually it was also a definite and horrible drain- 
e sending out poems, articles, and stories ing of one’s spiritual excellence, one’s 
‘h tothe magazines), he thought S. Pierce virtue. And by virtue he meant a sort of 
am Babcock was much more distinguished magic. 

a than (say) Samuel Babcock. And he For this reason, therefore, and because 
' rather liked the “social” air of S. Pierce he wanted to maintain this excellence 
"y Babcock. He had even thought of drop- _ intact for his literary purposes (and like- 
" ing the Samuel altogether; but to tell the — wise for his nocturnal explorations of the 
| truth, he was prevented by the thought truth—a very serious occupation with 
= of the formalities he might have to un- him) he kept his personal relationships 


dergo in order to change his signature at 


” the bank. 


re , : ; 
a He lived in a boarding-house in the 
ad charming little country town, in Massa- 
m chusetts, which contained the aforesaid 





college (the name of which we had bet- 
ter not mention) ; he had no living rela- 
tives; he was a bachelor, aged thirty- 
two; he knew himself to be rather 
charming—one of those fortunate 
young men who unite the virtues of 
athlete and philosopher; and he prided 
himself on his complete independence, 
both socially and intellectually. He pick- 
ed his acquaintances carefully, kept 
them carefully at a distance, used them, 
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at a decent minimum. His contacts at 
the college he managed very skilfully. 
He was tactful, friendly, on occasion he 
could be quite sufficiently convivial; he 
prided himself somewhat on his ability 
(a real one) to be all things to all men; 
and at the end of his second year of 
teaching he was, if not exactly popular, 
at any rate well liked. He could spend 
an evening with cheerful cocktail drink- 
ers and get slightly tight; he could dine 
with a pair of middle-aged professors 
and discuss Grimm’s law; or play a 
game of billiards with the manager and 
quarterback of the football team; or 
even, if necessary, attend a tea at the 
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president’s house, where he made him- 
self agreeable to the president’s wife. 
But if he did all these things easily, he 
did not do them often; and he never en- 
couraged these acquaintances to seek 
him out. He became known by degrees 
as something of a mystery. He was re- 
spected, looked up to, and he was well 
aware of this; he knew that people point- 
ed him out as that “brilliant young Bab- 
cock”’; but he was determined to allow 
no liberties to be taken. His life—his 
precious and secret life—was to remain 
inviolably and wonderfully his own. 
Just what he wanted to do with this, 
or make of it, he could not precisely have 
said. It was something as yet unformu- 
lable: it changed its » heed from day to 
day and night to night like a cloud; at 
times it seemed extraordinarily near and 
immediate, as closé and intimate as the 
sparrow on the window-sill; as definite 
as a yellow willow-twig, which the rain 
had darkened; but at other times it was 
as elusive as one of those chance fra- 
grances which awaken in one’s memory, 
for a flash, some poignant forgotten 
scene of which the poignance is all that 
one can recall. Nevertheless, the seek- 
ing of this thing was his business. He 
went deep into his soul for it, as if it 
were a cavern or mine and himself a 
miner. Whenever he picked up in his 
reading, or in his daily life, any sort of 
clew to the mystery, no matter how 
slight, he was at once eager to try it out; 
and down at once he would go into him- 
self with this little lantern in his hand; 
and up again, after a while, he would 
come, defeated, but none the less re- 
freshed and none the less convinced that 
some day, at last, he would discover the 
real thing. He was developing, in fact, 
a keen and insatiable curiosity about 
every minutest facet of life. Nothing es- 
caped him. His pleasure in merely 


standing at his window and looking 
along the street of the country town, aid 
watching (himself unobserved) the 
comings and goings of his acquaint- 
ances, their little absurd manipulations 
of each other, and the effect of wind or 
weather on them, the rain on their hats, 
the wind blowing their skirts, the scarf 
that had to be removed from the cheek 
—all these things gave him an astonish- 
ing sense of wonder. In such things as 
these the secret was not far off: in these, 
and in the fact that he understood 
them. When he saw the professor of bio- 
chemistry making exactly the gesture, 
with his elbow, which he had foreseen, 
he experienced a definite intimation of 
immortality, and permitted himself 
(standing in his window) a self-con- 
scious crow of pleasure. And this too he 
immediately understood, but did not de- 
spise. For there was nothing despicable. 

And on the plane of personal relation- 
ship this business of exploration was 
perfectly inexhaustible. Here, indeed, 
was the real world: a vista of miracles as 
vast and interminable as the steppes 
and tundras of Asia, the prolific human 
jungles of India and China; a universe 
of star-fields; a soundable space which 
was all depth and height and fecundity. 
Each human creature with whom he 
came into contact, no matter how graz- 
ingly, was a marvel to be apprehended. 
He flattered himself that his tactilism 
was becoming an instrument of surpass- 
ing delicacy and divination: frequently, 
with one look, he penetrated to secrets 
of a personality which that personality 
itself might spend a lifetime in misun- 
derstanding. And when opportunity af- 
forded for a longer and more careful 
scrutiny, as with his pupils and his col- 
leagues, he cherished with the nicest 
care his gradual peeling of layer after 
layer from the unsuspecting soul. It gave 
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him a special ecstasy, in such cases, if, 
while thus reaching to the very ore- 
seams of another’s soul, he could main- 
tain his own soul’s silence unbroken. 
An overwhelming sense of power came 
over him when he saw that soul’s de- 
fenses going down, one by one, under 
the minute blows of his searching and 
surgical curiosity. Gradually, day after 
day, he moved closer to the frightened 
centre of that being; he drove it in, as 
mowers in a field, moving always nearer 
to the field’s middle, drive in the rabbit 
or the fox; until at length came the in- 
stant when the poor creature bolted; and 
for him, the onlooker, this was the mo- 
ment of miracle. 


II 
As might be imagined, his boarding- 


house was an admirable source of enter- 
tainment for him, and within a year of 
his arrival he had discovered everything 
transacted within it which was of the 
smallest interest. In this, of course, he 
had to exercise a fine discretion; it would 
never do to permit to any of these people 
the seeking of an intimacy. But as a mat- 
ter of fact there had been no great diffi- 
culty about this. There was something 
in him—it was probably the keenness 
of his mind, his unsleeping critical fac- 
ulty—which could always be counted 
on to keep these simpler folk at a com- 
fortable distance. Mrs. Holt, his land- 
lady, was unobtrusive and businesslike; 
Mandell, an instructor in history, and 
rather a pedagogue, who at first had 
been somewhat inclined (being lonely) 
to drop in of an evening for a smgke, 
had been tactfully impressed with the 
fact that the evening was sacred to the 
Muse; Wright, a terrible bore, with large 
teeth and large ears, who worked in the 
local bank, had given him up on discov- 
ering in him faint traces of socialism and 
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pacifism; and the old couple who had 


the room opposite his own, the Brown- 
lees, were decently self-absorbed. What 
there was to know about these good peo- 
ple he knew. Together they constituted 
for him, as time went on, a kind of uni- 
fied organism: he always thought of 
them as belonging to each other and to 
him and to the house. Their toothbrush- 
es hung in the bathroom, he knew their 
slippers, their bath-robes, their neckties, 
their breakfast habits, the names of their 
correspondents, their views on life. Now 
and then there was a minor altercation, 
as when one or another of them used the 
bath too indecently long; or a breeze of 
jealousy or competition would momen- 
tarily set them a-shaking; and these out- 
croppings and cross-currents he noted 
with delight. But for the most part they 
were miracles of expectedness: they sel- 
dom any longer surprised him; and the 
sense of joy he extracted from living 
with them, which was still very real, was 
largely derived from the queer feeling 
he had of being, in a sense, the house’s 
consciousness. He carried the whole 
thing in his mind. When he lay in his 
bed, of a spring evening, looking out of 
his window at the locust-tree, he felt, be- 
tween the house full of human beings 
and himself, an almost physical iden- 
tity. He could hear Mrs. Brownlee 
coughing, as usual, and old Brownlee 
thumping his shoes off, and Wright 
singing in the bathroom, and Mrs. Holt 
talking, at the back door, to the cat. 
Mandell was inaudible: he would be 
sitting, of course, at his hideous golden- 
oak roll-top desk, with a green visor on 
his noble brow, his shirt-sleeves rolled 
up, a very masculine array of pipes scat- 
tered round him (he was one of those 
pedagogues who affect the minor mascu- 
line characteristics, just to prove to them- 
selves that they are men) and a drop- 
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lamp focussed glaringly on an opened 
book. His room was stuffy, and always 
smelt a little of sweat. . . . And then 
the back door was shut, Mrs. Holt’s foot- 
steps mounted the carpeted stairs, she 
said a good night to Wright, whom she 
encountered, the Brownlees got labori- 
ously into bed, or Brownlee put his head 
out of the window and said it was a fine 
night, and the house came to rest; com- 
ing to rest, to all intents and purposes, 
in the brain of S. Pierce Babcock. 


Ill 


In May, the Brownlees went away to 
California, with every intention of stay- 
ing there till one or both of them died. 
Their departure was as casual as their ar- 
rival had been: no fuss was made about 
it. They had their breakfast as usual, 
without the slightest deviation of habit, 
said their good-bys unexcitedly, and at 
lunch were gone. Mrs. Holt took the 
occasion to give the room a thorough 
housecleaning, and Babcock in turn took 
the occasion to inspect it: he had thought 
it might be preferable to his own. He 
walked in after dinner on the same eve- 
ning, lighted the gas, and examined it. 
It had two windows, being a corner 
room; that was its chief advantage; but 
in other respects he didn’t especially like 
it. The wall-paper was an affair of roses 
on trellises, the chest of drawers was 
painted a bright blue, and over the large 
old-fashioned wooden bed hung a steel 
engraving of Botticelli’s “Birth of Ve- 
nus.” 

Babcock’s motive for making this 
careful inspection was, in truth, a doub- 
le one. His intention of transferring to 
this room was not very serious; but it 
had occurred to him that here, for his 
study of the next occupant, was material 
which he could not afford to ignore. Not 
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that there was anything of importance 
about the room itself, or anything re- 
markable in it: but simply because, such 
as it was, it was destined in the nature 
of things to be the outer shell of what- 
ever queer individual should next oc- 
cupy it. This was a fact which was im- 
portant; and in making the room’s ac- 
quaintance he felt that he was already, 
in advance, stealing under the barriers 
of that unknown individual. Here was 
the vast varnished bed he would sleep 
in: he would look out of the front win- 
dow at the locust-tree: he would place 
his hair-brushes on this blue chest of 
drawers: his neckties would hang from 
this mirror, his handkerchiefs would 
make themselves at home in this top 
drawer (from which Mrs. Holt had not 
removed the traces of talcum powder) : 
and every morning on waking he would 
see Venus standing above him on her 
scallop shell. Babcock smiled a kind of 
cerebral smile of satisfaction as he fore- 
saw all this. He felt like an inspired in- 
terloper. When he returned to his own 
room, and his table littered with papers, 
he was several steps nearer to the Thing- 
in-itself. 

‘He had not foreseen, however, the de- 
licious extra turn of the screw which 
fortune was to give to his pleasure. This 
was the arrival and installation, in the 
prepared room, of a rather charming 
young woman, Miss Mary Anthony, 
who came from Burlington, Vermont. 
She appeared one day at lunch, was in- 
troduced, and gave every promise (Bab- 
cock thought) of becoming an unusual- 
ly interesting member of the communi- 
ty. She was about twenty-four; rather 
pale and intellectual in appearance; with 
a fine forehead, very white, and fine gray 
eyes—of which the pupils were remark- 
ably large and dark, and, in a curious 
way, frightened; she was shy, but smiled 
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easily; tall and graceful; and she had not 
bobbed her hair. She had taken a secre- 
tarial position in the Bursar’s office, and 
she was, it soon appeared, a college wo- 
man herself. 

Babcock was surprisingly excited by 
all this. This was indeed a find, a prize 
specimen. He was not above a normal 
interest in the opposite sex—far from it. 
He was quite willing to expose himself 
to its charms, so long as he could keep 
himself unscathed, his independence 
unimpaired. He had never had a love 
affair, and for some peculiar reason did 
not especially desire one; but his rela- 
tions with women were easy and pleas- 
ant, and always aroused his curiosity to 
an unusual degree. He wanted extreme- 
ly to know what they felt, how they 
lived, what they thought, what sort of 
clothes they wore. And no such first-rate 
opportunity as this had ever yet present- 
ed itself to him. This charming young 
creature was simply delivered into his 
hands; and her shyness, her apparent 
fugitiveness—something a little sug- 
gestive in her of one doomed by some 
sort of tension to celibacy—particularly 
sharpened the prospect of his pleasure. 

Not only this, but also he could not 
help noticing at once that he had, in the 
present situation, an extraordinary ad- 
vantage. This was the fact that he alone, 
of the boarding-house community, was 
capable of arousing in Miss Anthony 
a reciprocal interest. Wright bored her 
immediately; and poor Mandell, who 
was as unimaginative and humorless as 
he was sexless, simply did not exist for 
her. She was nice to him, as indeed she 
was to every one, but that was all. 

It was for Babcock that she reserved 
what vibrance of response she was capa- 
ble of: if, in the first few days of her stay, 
he had suspected this—during that pe- 


riod in which he was making the pre- 
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liminary explorations—he was soon to 
become convinced of it. He could talk to 
her (if he chose) of the things that in- 
terested her: of Verlaine and Rimbaud 
and Gauguin: of James and Dostoev- 
sky and Havelock Ellis. In fact, her in- 
terests were if anything too perilously 
like his own, and he discovered in this 
at the outset a sense of power over her of 
which he would have to be sparing, lest 
she tend to become something of a nui- 
sance to him. It would never do to rush 
it. The thing must be managed with 
care and precision, she must be alter- 
nately stimulated and repressed; and if 
she showed signs of coming forward too 
much, or of desiring to make, of the ac- 
quaintance, more than he himself want- 
ed to make of it, he would have to be 
coldly indifferent to her. 

This he managed with great skill for 
the first three months of her stay. Clear- 
ly he had baffled her. She did not know 
what to make of him. He was so charm- 
ing to her at breakfast, or lunch, or din- 
ner; now and then he would really let 
himself go, and talk to her freely (or so 
it seemed) ; and then again, of a sudden, 
he would become exceedingly remote, 
reply to her in amiable monosyllables, 
allow her questions to fall unanswered, 
or even, on occasion, avoid her alto- 
gether by absenting himself from the 
boarding-house table for days at a time. 
If he encountered her in the street he did 
not, as she obviously expected, pause to 
say something to her, but gave her mere- 
ly the stiffest of bows. He could see, at 
such times, how puzzled, or even hurt, 
she was, and how she would hurry past 
him more fugitive than ever. She would 
lower her head and check her delicious 
smile and try to pretend that she had not 
meant to be quite so friendly. But it was 
apparent enough that she was deeply 
hurt and chagrined. 
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IV 


In August he went to the White 
Mountains for a month. He had made 
his plans for this some time before. Even 
if he had not planned the expedition, 
however, he would now have decided on 
some such move: for he could see, or, to 
be more precise, he could feel that his af- 
fair (to give it the name) with Miss 
Mary Anthony was reaching an acute 
stage. She was clearly fascinated by him. 
He could not be mistaken about this: 
his whole consciousness had, by degrees, 
devoted itself to this one problem. It was 
the most interesting thing that was hap- 
pening to him at the moment—litera- 
ture and philosophy had gone by the 
board. Gently, slowly, delicately, insid- 
iously, he had wormed his way through 
her guard; his awareness had surround- 
ed her completely; he saw himself as 
a kind of psychological octopus; a vam- 
pire; taking no personal interest in her, 
never for a moment allowing an atom of 
his own feelings to become involved, he 
had nevertheless attached himself to her 
with an exhausting completeness, and 
‘had, for her, assumed an exhausting im- 
portance. He had made not the slight- 
est move toward the putting of the ac- 
quaintance on q basis of friendship. He 
had never once invited her to take a 
walk with him, or to go to the local 
movie with him—he had never given 
her an opportunity to see him except, 
casually, at the table. Lunch or break- 
fast or dinner over, he always rose im- 
mediately and withdrew. To her tenta- 
tive smiles, in the hallway or on the 
stairs, he replied with a smile as formal 
and elusive as he could makeit. . . . 

Just the same, he had made himself 
indispensable to her. He had only to 
come and seat himself opposite her at 


the table to feel the slight shock that 


went through her whole being. She be- 
came alert, she stiffened, her shyness 
was magnified, even the little gestures 
with which she ate her food became self- 
conscious. Studiously, she would at- 
tempt to make her conversation as gen- 
eral as possible, avoiding (when she 
could) any appearance whatever of talk- 
ing rather to him than to the others. 
But of course she did not for a moment 
deceive him. He knew that she was liv- 
ing for him alone, and living exorbi- 
tantly for him. Not only this: he also 
knew that she knew that he knew this. 
And by degrees, thus, a very queer re- 
lationship had sprung up between them. 
Wright and Mrs. Holt and Mandell and 
old Miss Fairfield (who had recently 
moved into the attic room) saw nothing 
of this. They all accepted the acquaint- 
ance between them as of the ordinary 
boarding-house kind—polite, amiable, 
uninsistent; an affair of the table and 
nothing more; and if they perhaps now 
and then resented a shade the fact that 
Miss Anthony and himself occasionally 
took the conversation into intellectual 
fields, or Parnassian pastures, where 
they themselves could not comfortably 
follow, they nevertheless attached no 
importance to this. 

Babcock, however, did. The pressure, 
he felt, was becoming acute. Miss An- 
thony had made no overt move, but he 
had from time to time an uneasy feel- 
ing that at any moment she might do so: 
she had waited, hopefully, not to say 
expectantly, for 4im to make some such 
move—and as he had not given a single 
sign of the required sort, he was increas- 
ingly certain that she contemplated 
some such sign herself. What form 
would this take? He was not sure: but 
he greatly enjoyed thinking about it; at 
the same time fearing that it might be a 
nuisance. 
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For this reason he decided that his 
month’s absence would be a good thing. 
He went off to Jackson and forgot her. 
Not wholly: there were days when (to 
tell the truth) he could not effectually 
banish her from his mind. She was 
there, like a color or stain on his con- 
sciousness, and he was forcibly remind- 
ed of the important part she was playing 
in his emotional life. Toward the end 
of his stay in the mountains this became 
increasingly insistent, and his energetic 
expeditions to Crawford Notch and 
Franconia, and his three ascents of 
Mount Washington, followed by a 
night in the Madison hut, did little to 
mitigate his odd feeling as of being in a 
hurry. Why should he be in a hurry? 
No reason at all. She meant nothing to 
him, nothing whatever. Or rather, she 
was of interest to him only as the experi- 
ment is of interest to the chemist. He 
was curious to see what was going to 
happen, and that was all. Why not ad- 
mit this? He admitted it and breathed 
a sigh of relief, and decided to take the 
afternoon train back to Massachusetts. 

He arrived, as it happened, too late 
for dinner, and accordingly his first 
meeting with her had to be postponed 
till the day following. He could see that 
she was in her room: there was a light 
there, and the light was visible in the 
crack beneath the door. Moreover, he 
knew that she had heard his arrival. He 
shut the door (opposite hers) rather 
loudly, when he came in; and not very 
long after this he heard her door cau- 
tiously but squeakingly open and then 
shut again. And fifteen minutes later 
this performance was repeated, and the 
door this time was /eft open. He ap- 
proached his own door quietly and lis- 
tened; but there wasn’t a sound. 

Her little manceuvre was, of course, 
quite obvious. He smiled to himself, 
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fingering his lips, and began to luxuri- 
ate in the thing. There she was—he 
knew—-sitting in the wicker rocking- 
chair, or perhaps standing at the blue 
chest of drawers pretending to tidy her 
hair; and she was waiting, desperately 
waiting, to see what he would do. She 
was deliberately exposing herself, delib- 
erately inviting him to make—not the 
first move, since she herself had already 
made this—but the second. The door, 
he imagined, was half-open: she would 
not be quite so overt, or bold, as to open 
it wide; partly, no doubt, for fear Mrs. 
Holt might see it, or Mandell. Her heart 
was beating violently. In all probability, 
she hardly knew, in her confusion of 
emotions, what she was doing. If she 
was standing at the chest of drawers, 
then presently she would sit down and 
pretend to read a book. . . . And as 
he went over in his mind all these de- 
licious possibilities, or probabilities, he 
began to wonder, amusedly, what 
might be the best step for him to take. 
Should he ignore the affair entirely? 
Perhaps that would be too cruel? It 
would be painful for her, it might even 
make her angry; which would have un- 
pleasant consequences for him at break- 
fast. Besides, it would in a sense be an 
avoidance of a modus operandi more 
definitely and courageously creative. 
And again, he recognized quite clearly 
in himself a genuine desire to see her 
and be seen by her. But how best could 
thisbe done? .. . 

He walked to his window and looked 
out at the summer evening. It was just 
growing dark: the street-lights were lit: 
a star or two was visible in the sky. It 
would be pleasant, for example, to go 
for a short walk: out to the bridge and 
back: which would involve an interval 
of twenty minutes, or less: so that pre- 
sumably she would remain, for the in- 
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terval, as she was, with the door open; 
making an excuse of the fact that the 
evening was warm, and that she desired 
through her room a current of air. But 
if he were to undertake this, then the 
second question became urgent and sub- 
tle: should he, or should he not, pause, 
as he went out, to speak to her? . . . 
This demanded a careful calculation. 
The meeting must be as casual as pos- 
sible. And in view of her terrific state of 
tension—which he could positively feel, 
like a vibration of the air—it might 
be exceedingly difficult to manage it. 
Would she, for example—as seemed 
more than likely—presume, after the 
month’s interval, that the tone of their 
encounter should be cordial, or even 
intimate? It might well be that she 
would instinctively try to press this ad- 
vantage, and shift the balance between 
them, well, sharply toward a confessed 
state (on her part, at least) of “being in 
love.”’ Could he trust himself to handle 
such a situation as this? With just the 
right mixture of friendliness and aloof- 
ness? 

He decided that he could; and ac- 
cordingly, taking his hat from the peg, 
he stood again beside the door for an in- 
stant and listened. There was still not a 
sound. Evidently she was not moving 
about—she must, as he had surmised, be 
reading, or pretending to read; and in 
this case she would not immediately see 
him when he opened his door. He open- 
ed it quickly and stepped out. 

What he saw astonished him, and 
took him completely off his guard. For 
she too was standing in her doorway— 
like him, with her hand on the knob— 
and with an unmistakable air of having 
stood there, in a kind of paralysis, for 
many minutes. Not only had she been 
waiting for him: she had actually, he 
realized, been on the point of coming to 
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see him. Her whole attitude was alert 
and intense, as if she too had been listen- 
ing; and when she saw him, she started, 
and was horribly embarrassed, as he was 
himself. 

“Oh—” he said, going quickly to- 
ward her—“how do you do!” 

“How do you do!” 

She relinquished the door-knob and 
held out her hand, which was cold. At 
the same time she gave a curious little 
laugh and a shy nod of her head, look- 
ing a little to one side and downward. 
The gesture was oddly attractive, and 
suddenly made him sorry for her. 

“You're still here, I see.” 

“Yes, I’m still here.” 

‘And as for me, I’ve come back, like 
the prodigal son, or the bad penny.” 

“Did you enjoy the mountains? ... 

“Very much.” 

He smiled at her, and she smiled 
back, biting her lip. With her hand, 
which she had at first dropped a little 
awkwardly to her side, she again grasp- 
ed the door-knob, turning it slightly to 
and fro. 

“I heard you come in,” she said, 
twisting sideways toward her room, as 
if in sudden access of shyness, “and I 
was wondering whether to come and 
say hello.” 

“Oh.” Babcock swung his hat, mean- 
inglessly. “As a matter of fact, I was 
just wondering the same thing—I 
mean, whether J would come and say 
hello.” 

“Were you?” 

She said this without any particular 
emphasis: though for a fraction of a 
second he wondered whether her inten- 
tion might be ironic. 


” 


“Yes. . . . I was just going out for 
a little stroll.” 
“I see. . . . You won’t come in?” 


“‘Well”—he hesitated, smiling— 
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“Wouldn’t you like to come out for a 
little?”” He hadn’t wanted to say this; 
it sounded a shade unconvincing; so he 
hastened to add—“After that ghastly 
train-ride, I'd like to stretch my 
legs! . . .” 

“Yes, I'd like to. I'll get my hat.” 

“Good. I'll be waiting down-stairs.” 

He went down the stairs, suddenly 
feeling rather frightened. The whole 
thing had gone wrong, appallingly 
wrong. What was going to happen 
now? Anything might happen. He 
walked nervously to and fro in the hall- 
way, put on his hat and took it off again, 
stared at the Landseer stag over the hat- 
rack, looked with unseeing eyes at the 
pile of dusty letters on the table. He 
could hear her moving quickly in her 
room—gaily, joyfully. Somehow, she 
had been too much for him. Was it that 
she had outwitted him—or was it sim- 
ply that life itself was outwitting him, 
for once proving too subtly incalcu- 
lable? Was she aware of what she was 
doing? No, he didn’t think so. It was 
simply that all of a sudden this business 
had fallen upon him with a stupendous 
force which he had not in the least fore- 
seen. Good God—the thing might real- 
ly be dangerous. It would have to be 
controlled at once. They would have to 
get back to the casual note, and imme- 
diately: there wasn’t a minute to lose. 
But could it be done? And here was this 
walk, a thing he had never done before! 
How could he possibly counteract the ef- 
fect, the obvious implications, of that? 
The step was already taken: there was 
no undoing it. And it was utterly im- 
possible, now, to be rude about it, to 
treat her coldly—wasn’t it? The break 
in the logic would be too extreme. And 
impossible, also, to be explicit about it 
—to say, abruptly, “Look here—I don’t 
want you to misunderstand my motives 
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in this. . . . I’m not falling in love 
with you. Not in the least! And you had 
better not think so. ...” No, this 
couldn’t be done. It was out of the 
en And the more hurriedly he 
thought, or tried to think, of expedients, 
the more genuinely terrified and con- 
fused he became. . . . 


V 


He noticed that she was flushed, 
when she came down the stairs toward 
him; and this did nothing to mitigate 
his uneasiness. She was excited, tremu- 
lous, and her excitement at once trans- 
mitted itself to him. He opened the 
screen door for her with an unexpected- 
ly awkward gesture, a little strained— 
a confession of embarrassment which 
was very unusual with him, and which 
it gave him no pleasure to recognize. 

“I thought—” he said, in a tone 
which he endeavored to make as light as 
possible, and at the same time somewhat 
cool—‘‘we might go to the old bridge. 
I haven’t seen it for a whole month!” 

“Five weeks, isn’t it?”’ she said. 

““Yes—I believe it is.” 

For a few minutes they walked in 
silence. He stole a glance at her, as they 
passed under a street-light, and saw that 
she was frowning. 

“I suppose,” he said, “‘it’s been pretty 
quiet here. Did you get away at all?” 

“Quiet!” She lifted her face and gave 
a charming little laugh, quite without 
bitterness. “It’s been like a tomb. Liter- 
ally like a tomb. Or a mausoleum— 
which sounds even deader. No, I didn’t 
get away. My people are all abroad. . . . 
And, really, there were times os 

She broke off, and made a shy, quick 
gesture with one hand, as if the thing 
transcended speech. 

He saw what answer was expected of 
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him: but saw also that there was no way 
of avoiding it. 

“Times when what—”’ he said, some- 
what brusquely. 

She paused, as if getting her breath, 
and then said: 

“When I really thought I’d go mel- 
ancholy mad. Have you ever been lone- 
ly?” 

' “Lonely! I should say so. But to tell 
the truth, I rather like it.” 

“Then I don’t believe you know what 
it is.” 

“Don’t I! As a matter of fact, I’ve 
practised loneliness all my life. I believe 
in it.” 

“Oh!” 

An uneasiness had come between 
them—as if, psychologically speaking, 
they had fallen out of step. He had de- 
liberately failed to follow her lead, or to 
allow her to follow it; and they were 
both aware of this. Babcock felt a kind 
of momentary relief. Perhaps, after all, 
it wasn’t going to be so bad—he was 
keeping her at a distance. At the same 
time, he felt horribly conscience-strick- 
en. He stole another glance at her—it 
was just as they turned the corner of the 
road into Langham Street, which led 
to the bridge—and saw that she was 
definitely unhappy. She had again low- 
ered her chin into the orange scarf at her 
throat, and with her left hand was lift- 
ing a part of the scarf against her cheek. 
There was something extraordinarily 
pathetic about the gesture. 

“Yes, you may not believe it, but I 
like it.” 

“I don’t,” she said; and then on a 
lower tone, as if half to herself, she add- 
ed: “Perhaps I’ve had too much of it. 
. . . Here, for example, in this funny 
little town—! . . . I don’t know what 
I would have done, without you.” 
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“Me!” Babcock’s laugh was some- 
what hollow. 

“Yes. Those dreadful people, at the 
boarding-house! They’d have ariven me 
mad.” 

They had come to the bridge: at the 
middle of it they stopped, by tacit agree- 
ment, and rested their elbows on the 
hand-rail, looking down at the black 
water. Everything was extraordinarily 
still. The water itself made scarcely a 
chuckle, the willow leaves which trailed 
in it were stirless, a far-away train whis- 
tle, with its mournful cry, only deepen- 
ed the nocturnal peace. And suddenly 
it seemed ‘to Babcock that all these 
things—the bridge, the river, the night, 
the willow-trees, the profound silence— 
were in a subtle and terrifying way driv- 
ing himself and this girl together. With 
a start he realized that his elbow was 
touching hers: and instantly he moved 
his arm. 

“But those dreadful people—” he 
said deliberately and coolly—‘“‘as a mat- 
ter of fact have been my chief source of 
entertainment. I have a passion for 
studying the human being at close range 
—it’s a habit worth cultivating. If you 
can do it without allowing them to in- 
fringe on you = 

She turned her head and looked at 
him rather intently. 

“You mean to say 

“What?” 

She averted her face from him quick- 
ly, almost angrily. 

“Are you as heartless as all that? 
Heaven knows I don’t like them! But 
I don’t think I could do that. . . . Just 
what do you mean?”’. 

“Just exactly that. . . . [like to sur- 
round them, so to speak, with my aware- 
ness. I like to know just what they’re do- 
ing and thinking, every minute of the 
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day. And usually, after they’ve been 
there for a month or two, I flatter my- 
self thatI do. . . .” 

“T see.” 

“Will you smoke ?” 

“No, thank you.” 

Babcock struck a match. The bright 
flame danced before his face, and he 
was aware that the girl took the oppor- 
tunity to look at him rather sharply. 

“Well, then,” she said, “I suppose 
you've made no exception of me.” 

“No.” 

“How funny! How very funny! And 
I suppose you know all about me?” 

“Well—I dare say I know a good 
deal. . . . I’ve enjoyed thinking about 

ou 

“Thank you !” 

“Wondering what you were up to— 
what you thought when you woke in the 
morning and looked up at the Botticelli 
‘Venus, for example—or your blue 
chest of drawers—oh, all those little 
odds and ends that make up our lives— 
so many of them too complex for ex- 
plicit expression. A kind of divination.” 

“And all, I suppose, without the 
slightest feeling for me.” 

““Well—why should I have?” 

“And I, meanwhile, have been—in 
love with you! Isn’t it absurd ?” 

She turned and gave him a queer 
smile. 

“I knew you were,” he said quietly. 
“That was one of the things that most 
interested me. . . . To tell the truth, I 
was deliberately experimenting with 
ane Why shouldn’t I be frank with 
rou?” 

“Why, indeed, since I’ve been so 
frank with you!” 

“Exactly.” 

Leaning over the hand-rail, he tapped 
his cigarette, and the hot ash fell with a 











faint psst into the dark water. He smiled 
secretly, thinking of the really unpar- 
alleled uniqueness of the situation: 
smiling also because he now at last felt 
that he had it perfectly under control. 
His self-consciousness was leaving him. 
He turned toward her more easily, ur- 
banely. But just as he was about to 
speak, the girl began laughing—and 
laughing with such a queer recklessness 
that for a moment he feared she might 
be becoming hysterical. She stopped, 
however, as abruptly as she had begun. 

“That really is very funny,” she said. 
“To think of your pacing to and fro in 
your little room, meditating on the com- 
ings and goings of so utterly unimpor- 
tant a person as me! Did you really won- 
der what I thought about in the morn- 
ing, when I looked up at the Botticelli 
‘Venus’? or in just which one of my 
drawers I kept my knickers? or how 
often I indulged in delicious thoughts 
of Mr. S. Pierce Babcock ?” 

“T really did!” 

Babcock tried to give to this statement 
an air of scientific detachment; but he 
was aware that it hadn’t quite come off. 

“Well, go on and tell me some more. 
This simply fascinates me. Just how, for 
example, did you think this experiment 
would end?” 

“You'd really like to know?” 

“Of course. . . . You see, I’m not 
quite the sensitive plant you thought I 
was. 

A tremor in her voice just faintly be- 
lied this assertion: or was it simply that 
she was angry? But Babcock decided to 
be ruthless, and to end the thing once 
and for all. 

“All right, I will. . .. Do you know 
that story about Dostoevsky, and the girl 
he had been in love with, who lived in 
the room next to his? He was tired of 
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her; he began to hate her; he ignored 
her, let her starve; he knew, by a sort 
of divination—the sort I was just now 
speaking of—that she was in despair, 
and about to kill herself; and finally, one 
night, he actually listened to her in the 
process of hanging herself. He heard her 
drag the chair across the bare floor to 
the gas-fixture: he heard a silence, and 
then the sound of the chair falling over: 
and he stood perfectly still, giving her 
plenty of time todie. . . . A very pret- 
ty story. . . . Well, I wasn’t quite so 
ambitious! But I wanted to see just what 
you would do. I knew you wouldn’t kill 

ourself—as somebody remarked in 
‘Hedda Gabler,’ ‘people don’t do such 
things.’ But I wondered whether my 
mere presence, combined with my total 
indifference to you, might not drive you 
away. And in any case, I wanted to see. 
. . . That's all.” 

There was a pause, during which 
they both stared down at the moving 
water. Babcock felt oddly excited: he 
found that he was breathing a little 
quickly. Before he had time to wonder 
why, the girl patted him twice on the 
shoulder, reassuringly. 

“Well, don’t worry,” she said. “I’m 
not going to drown myself or hang my- 
self—‘No, no, go not to Lethe!’ To be 
perfectly frank with you, in my turn, I 
don’t quite think you’re worth it. Don’t 
you really think you're one of the most 
revolting people you’ve ever met, and 
one of the unhappiest, and ¢he blindest ? 
But I’m sorry for you.” 

“Thank you!” 

“And now I think, if you don’t mind, 
I'll go back to my Botticelli “Venus’ 
and my blue chest of drawers: to give 
you the pleasure of wondering what I 
think about before I fall asleep—which 
I assure you I shall do without waste of 
time. . . . Good night!” 


Before Babcock could say a word in 
answer, she had gone: the night had 
swallowed her up. He stared into the 
darkness, feeling very foolish. Good 
Lord—what an extraordinary thing! 
To run after her would be absurd—he 
would have to give her a sufficient start. 
He waited, therefore, flung his cigarette 
into the river, walked to the other side 
of the bridge and back, listened to a 
freight-train in the distance, panting 
rhythmically as it tried to get under 
way, then lighted another cigarette and 
began slowly to take his way homeward. 
And what would happen now? She had 
admitted that she loved him. Had her 
love suddenly turned to hate? Would 
she cry herself to sleep? No, it was most 
unlikely. She was probably smiling iron- 
ically. She was despising him. Perhaps 
even she was planning: 

The thought made him stop dead: his 
heart began to beat violently: he felt 
himself beginning to perspire. Good 
God—suppose, now, she were to reverse 
the rdles—and make a_ remorseless 
study of him? She already had the whip 
hand, for he had told her everything. 
He was at her mercy—absolutely at her 
mercy. If now she were to keep Aim at a 
distance—make him the corpus vile of a 
prolonged experiment—watch his com- 
ings and goings—freeze him and scru- 
tinize him—could he endure it? Would 
hehavetogo? ... 

He let himself in through the screen 
door, went softly up the stairs—resist- 
ing, with a queer pang, the impulse to 
listen, to see if she might be crying-— 
and crawled into bed. For a long while 
he was unable to sleep. 


VI 


The next morning he went to Boston 
—for no particular reason, except that 
he wanted time in which to collect him- 
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self, to try to analyze the extraordi- 
nary emotional confusion which had 
suddenly beset him. He did not see her 
before he left. He merely informed Mrs. 
Holt that he would be gone for a week, 
on business. In a sense, this was tanta- 
mount to an admission of defeat; but 
also, he thought, it might conceivably 
be a good tactical move. 

But Boston, he found, did little to 
help him. He could take no interest in 
his favorite pictures at the Art Mu- 
seum: the movies bored him: his friends 
were out of town: it was hot and dusty, 
and his hotel room was not too comfort- 
able. He was troubled with insomnia, 
also, and even began to wonder whether 
he might be ill. When Friday came he 
was glad, not to say eager, to pack his 
suitcase and go home. 

A surprise awaited him: Miss An- 
thony had gone. Her room was empty 
—the door was open, and he saw at a 
glance that all her things had been re- 
moved. The Botticelli “Venus” smiled 
down at a bed which had been stripped: 


one of the drawers in the blue chest was 


half open, and on entering he saw that 
it was empty. A broken match-box lay 
on the table, and on it a crumpled ciga- 
rette stub. 

At once an appalling feeling of deso- 
lation came over him. His heart con- 
tracted. He knocked at Mrs. Holt’s door 
and asked whether Miss Anthony had 
gone away for a holiday, trying to dis- 
guise his agitation. 

“A holiday? No, Mr. Babcock, she’s 
gone abroad. She gave up her position 
suddenly, and went to join her family.” 

“Did she say for how long? or leave 
an address?” 

“T think it was to be for a year at 
least. She didn’t leave any address—I 
think she left it maybe at the post- 
office.” 

_» > 

That night, Babcock wrote to her and 
told her that he loved her. And two 
months later he received a picture post- 
card—of a particularly fiendish gar- 
goyle on the cathedral at Amiens— 
which bore the words: “No, no, go not 
to Lethe.” ; 
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Silence 


(IN MEMORY OF W. E. W.) 


By JouN Hatt WHEELOCK 


THERE is a mystery too deep for words; 

The silence of the dead comes nearer to it, 
Being wisest in the end. What word shall hold 
The sorrow sitting at the heart of things, 
The majesty and patience of the truth! 
Silence will serve; it is an older tongue: 

The empty room, the moonlight on the wall, 


Speak for the unreturning traveller. 
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Wall Street Marries Broadway 


BY THOMAS McKNIGHT 


Financiers find the show business as capricious as a show girl. Will the advertiser have to be 
called in to make her amenable to quantity production? This is the third article og the new 
phases of popular entertainment, following ““The Screen Speaks” by William 
de Mille and “Beyond the Talkies” by R. E. Sherwood. 


Street money was sunk by individ- 

uals in backing various theatrical 
ventures. When the venture flopped, 
which it frequently did, the investor 
would retire to lick his wounds in soli- 
tude among his stocks and bonds, a sad- 
der and wiser man. 

To-day the situation is entirely differ- 
ent. Wall Street is invading the enter- 
tainment field in no uncertain way, and 
show business itself has gone to its cor- 
ner, bloody and battered, to try to fig- 
ure out just what has happened to it. 

It used to be said that a good show- 
man was not a good business man, and 
vice versa. The bankers always doubted 
the latter half of the theory, and with 
itching palms have watched the vast 
field of popular entertainment, domi- 
nated by showmen, hopelessly, as they 
thought, mismanaged. Then came the 
talking-pictures, with the need for new 
financing, for new operating facilities, 
for, in short, business men to man the 
helm. Immediately Wall Street leaped 
bodily into the breach. The results are 
already discernible in the present con- 
dition of the legitimate stage, vaude- 
ville, and motion-pictures. And the end 
is not yet. 

A review of the situation before the 
cataclysmic advent of talking-pictures 
clarifies the matter. When the motion- 
picture was in its infancy and radio had 
never been heard of, vaudeville domi- 


if days gone by, a great deal of Wall 


nated the popular entertainment field. 
Chains of vaudeville theatres were op- 
erated over the country, and producers 
and actors waxed fat and prosperous. 
When moving-pictures were making 
their first appearance the vaudeville 
magnates, ie: 4 characteristic foresight, 
pooh-poohed the whole idea. It was just 
a fad, nothing more. 

But soon they found that their busi- 
ness was being very seriously cut into. 
Eventually the vaudeville circuits, to re- 
duce prices, were forced to incorporate 
a motion-picture as part of the enter- 
tainment. Before long each vaudeville 
circuit was affliated with one or more 
film-producing units. 

This left some of the picture com- 
panies out in the cold, with no theatres 
save a few independents available for 
their products. So they built competing 
theatres—and when the picture com- 
panies built theatres they built them big, 
with thousands of seats. The vaude- 
ville circuits retaliated by buying up 
the independent theatres, and building 
more new ones. 

This war went merrily on until the 
country was rather thoroughly over- 
seated: many smaller towns had more 
theatre seats than they had population 
to sit in them. Receipts fell off, and 
everybody sat back and began to ask 
what it was all about. Heads that wore 
crowns began to toss uneasily. 

At this particularly crucial moment 
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the Warner Brothers, heretofore just 
one of many picture-producing names, 
brought forth the Vitaphone. The idea 
of talking-pictures was not new—it had 
been experimented with for years. But 
the Warners were the first to do any- 
thing much about it. 

At once the entire industry, which 
had been praying for something to hap- 
pen so it wouldn’t have to look the situ- 
ation in the face, was thrown into a 
furore. Other picture concerns madly 
developed talking-picture parapherna- 
lia. Fox stepped out with the Movie- 
tone. The Radio Corporation of Ameri- 
ca entered the lists with the Photophone. 
A thousand other devices were invented 
and patented. And the cry went round 
that here, at last, was the discovery of 
the age—the entertainment that would 
supplant the movies, the speaking stage, 
the radio, the phonograph, or what 
have you. 

Wall Street, which always has its ear 
to the ground, perked x and took no- 
tice. The bankers who had sat by and 
twiddled their thumbs when the mo- 
tion-picture industry started, only to 
watch millions of dollars roll into the 
pockets of showmen who had had faith 
in its possibilities, weren’t going to be 
caught napping a second time. Thus 
when the picture concerns, together 
with the electrical companies which 
manufactured the equipment, went 
looking for financial backing to put the 
new product on the market, they were 
not disappointed. They found plenty of 
backing. But with the backing went 
supervision. 

One of the first things they all did 
was to make extensive arrangements for 
producing the talking product. They 
built sound-proof stages. They hired di- 
rectors from Broadway. They engaged 
players from the legitimate stage. They 
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signed up hundreds of authors and com- 
posers. 

Then they found they had no outlet 
for the pictures thus produced. No thea- 
tre could play talking-pictures until ex- 
pensive wiring equipment, costing a 
few thousand dollars, was installed. 
And theatre owners were waiting till 
they saw which way the crowd was go- 
ing before they jumped. Consternation 
among the electrical companies. 

“That’s easy,” said the bankers. 
“We'll fix that.” And then the mergers 
started. 

The three main exponents of talking- 
pictures, Warner Brothers, Fox, and the 
R. C. A., went shopping for theatres. 
When the dust of battle cleared away, 
R. C. A. owned the Keith-Albee-Or- 
pheum circuit, Fox found himself pos- 
sessor of the Loew circuit (which, in- 
cidentally, includes Metro-Goldwyn- 
Mayer), and the Warner Brothers 
emerged with the smaller chain of Stan- 
ley houses. 

Current rumors indicate that at least 
one film company, possibly the Warner 
Brothers, is after the Shubert holdings 
—which include most of the theatres 
on Broadway as well as many in other 
cities. Consummation of this deal would 
be a body blow to the legitimate stage. 

The astute hand of Wall Street is dis- 
cernible behind all these manceuvres. 
Mergers, which mean lowered operat- 
ing costs and more efficient distribution, 
are sound business logic; with business 
men in charge there is no reason to sup- 
pose that they will stop until all the 
theatres in the country are under the 
control of one, or at the most two, 
groups. That is certainly the trend to- 
day, under Wall Street management. 

The question is, can rigid business 
principles be successfully applied to 
show business ? 
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In the first place, one of the main 
principles of business administration is 
that quantity production, with plenty of 
outlets, improves the quality in relation 
to the cost to the consumer. In show 
business, this is not the case. Quantity 
production lowers the cost, but it also 
lowers the quality, for the simple rea- 
son that you can’t create talent. There 
is only so much talent—acting and 
writing—available, and no matter what 
the outlet is the quantity and quality of 
that talent does not vary. 

This was proved by the experience of 
the big vaudeville circuits. When there 
were comparatively few theatres, the 
average standard of each act was high. 
To-day the reverse is true, as you. can 
— verify if you attend almost any 
vaudeville house. The reason is that you 
can’t find enough good acts to fill sev- 
eral thousand theatres. And the same 
goes for writers of dramatic material. 

The second great danger that besets 
business administration in show busi- 
ness is the public itself. When you are 
selling shoes, or automobiles, or furni- 
ture, you have a pretty good idea of 
what the consumer needs. But in the 
entertainment field, where even the 
most experienced showman will admit 
he knows next to nothing about what 
the public wants and will pay to see, 
what chance has the business man got? 
Theatre-going is a habit, not a necessity 
—a fact that is apt to escape the san- 
guine eye of the financial expert. 

The first requisite for the successful 
operation of a chain of theatres is a 
standardized entertainment that will, 
week after week, cause the public to 
part with its hard-earned pennies at the 
box office. The bigger the chain the 
more difficult it is to find just the right 
entertainment, because with the same 
product you must appeal to people of 


every race, creed, and degree of intelli- 
gence. 

Vaudeville couldn’t do it alone, so 
pictures had to be added to the bill. The 
picture theatres couldn’t do it, so they 
had to add vaudeville to their pro- 
grammes. And the combination vaude- 
ville and picture houses were in many 
instances on a pretty precarious footing 
until the talking-pictures momentarily 
took the curse off their necks. 

But can the talking-picture be de- 

nded on as a permanent panacea for 
all these ills? If it can’t, what then? 

Consider for a moment the position 
of the business-man-theatre-operator if 
the public decides, as it is quite capa- 
ble of doing, that it doesn’t care very 
much for this brand of entertainment 
after all. 

Talking-pictures are, of course, the 
most profitable form of presentation. 
But if they don’t serve to pull people in 
off the streets, perhaps a little vaude- 
ville will have to be added—it costs 
more, but the houses have got to be fill- 
ed. But suppose, just for the sake of ar- 

ument, that the theatres still remain 
unfilled (and this is quite possible, since 
the country is, as I have already stated, 
overseated ). What’s to be done then? 

Two solutions will occur to the busi- 
ness man—either improve the show, or 
lower the box office price. But he can’t 
improve the show, as better actors and 
better material writers don’t exist in the 
quantities he needs them. And with his 
overhead he can’t lower the box office 
price any more and still make money. 

“Eureka,” he cries, “the advertisers.” 

Letting an advertiser put on his show 
for him will solve all his trouble. He 
can rent his production facilities to the 
advertiser, help him stage the show, 
and then extract more money from him 
for the use of the theatre. And the 
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chances are that the advertiser will put 
ona better show than he can. He’ll have 
to. 
That is, after all, the logical outcome 
of business methods applied to the en- 
tertainment field. The banker isn’t in- 
terested in the theatre, except as an in- 
vestment. All he cares about is getting 
an adequate return on his money. And 
how can he get a greater return than 
through encouraging advertisers to do 
his work for him at no cost to himself 
whatever ? 

If you think the idea is far-fetched, 
consider the radio for a moment. Prac- 
tically every entertainment broadcast is 
“through the courtesy of this or that 
company.” Not only this, but dramatic 
playlets are actually written and per- 
formed to sell products. 

Not long ago I read a playlet of this 
type. It was designed to sell some form 
of patent dessert, and consisted of a 
somewhat coy dialogue between a hus- 
band and wife on the subject of “how 
Bob always managed to have such won- 
derful desserts at his parties.” The up- 
shot of the matter was that the wife 
sneaked over and peeked in Bob’s win- 
dow, catching him in the act of using 
the patent dessert in question. It is an 
illuminating sidelight to learn that 
through diligently broadcasting dramas 
of this kind, the dessert company has 
substantially increased its sales. I only 
mention the foregoing to show that not 
only are such things performed, but 
people actually listen to them of their 
own free will. 

The song-writing business has “gone 
advertising” almost completely. Every 
song you hear nowadays is a theme song 
for one motion-picture or another. And 
it is within the realm of possibility that 
the scope may be enlarged to take in 
other branches of industry. 


Advertising is beginning to appear 
even in the theatres. Recently the larg- 
est and most dignified vaudeville cir- 
cuit produced a “Fur Fashion Show 
and Revue,” which played in the thea- 
tres around New York. The act, which 
ran for about an hour, was financed by 
the New York Retail Fur Dealers As- 
sociation, and carried plenty of adver- 
tising material. The astonishing thing 
about it was that it was, all in all, a far 
better and more entertaining act than 
many that have no advertising motive. 

The present theatrical season on 
Broadway has been the worst in many 


. years, if not in history. Vaudeville and 


motion-picture theatres all over the 
country have been feeling the pinch. 
People don’t go to the theatres any more 
—they are rapidly being cured of the 
habit. The business man blames it on 
competition: mergers and efficient 
operation are, to him, the remedy. 

But there is, I think, a more funda- 
mental reason behind it. The building 
of too many theatres has brought about 
the need for quantity production of en- 
tertainment. This in turn has developed 
a new low level of quality which is 
slowly curing the steady, reliable, re- 
spectable public that used to be the 
backbone of the theatres, of the habit of 
going into theatres at all. The vast ma- 
jority of those who do attend the thea- 
tres now—and I am referring to the 
popular-priced houses—don’t really go 
there to be entertained. If you don’t be- 
lieve me, watch the audience the next 
chance you get. They come in to hold 
hands, or because the theatre has a cool- 
ing system, or to get out of the rain— 
any number of reasons, none particular- 
ly strong. 

For a time, talking-pictures were ap- 
parently going to do the trick, and win 
the old audiences back. But as the nov- 
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elty wears off, the same principles of 
mediocrity will place most of these vo- 
cal efforts on a plane even lower than 
that occupied by their silent predeces- 
sors, because it takes a greater amount 
of ability to write, produce, and per- 
form in a talking-picture; that ability 
is, correspondingly, harder to find in 
quantity. 

If, in five years, all the entertainment 
facilities in the country—the theatres, 
picture producers, song publishing 


group (and the evidence points to this 
being the case), you can expect new 
levels of absolute monotony and medi- 
ocrity in the entertainment offered. It is 
inevitable, because good, intelligent en- 
tertainment cannot be manufactured 
wholesale. 

And when this happens, the business- 
man-theatre-operator is going to have 
his hands full. But by this time the wise 
business-man-theatre-operator will prob- 


" ably have sold out to the general public, 


firms, and the radio and phonograph which will, as usual, be left holding the 
companies—are in the hands of one _ bag. 


Nore: Since this article was written, several developments have taken place along the 
lines suggested. R-K-O has absorbed the Proctor chain of theatres, and is reported dicker- 
ing for the Pantages circuit. Further merger rumors are rife, one of the most persistent, in 
spite of frequent denials, being the proposed tie-up involving Paramount, Publix, R-K-O, 
and Warner Brothers. The music-publishing houses are one by one being taken over by the big 
picture companies (for the purpose of acquiring the copyrights on standard compositions). 
The theme song has already invaded business—witness the Maxwell House Coffee theme song 
and the Prophylactic Tooth Brush ditty, to mention only two. One enterprising book publisher 
has had a theme song written to exploit a new novel; a prominent magazine is considering a 
similar project. And a recent report indicates that a group of well-known users of national ad- 
vertising are investigating the possibility of producing talking-pictures, mostly short subjects, 
for advertisers—this material to be distributed free of charge to the theatres willing to accept 
and show it. 
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A Farewell to Arms 
BY ERNEST HEMINGWAY 


Tuis novel of a man seeking life in the midst of death and destruction is set in 
war-time Italy. The outline of preceding chapters, given in the paragraph below, 
gives the new reader enough facts to pick up the threads of the story. 

It is the story of Frederic Henry, American lieutenant of an Italian ambulance 
unit, and Catherine Barkley, English V. A. D. nurse. The officers of Frederic’s 
unit find their pleasure when off duty in liquor and women. Frederic approaches 
Catherine with no thought of love. She had been engaged to a young Britisher who 
was killed. She first rebuffs and then accepts him. The war renews. An offensive 
begins. Frederic goes to the front and is severely wounded. He is sent to a hospital 
in Milan. Catherine is also sent there. When she comes into his room, he realizes 
he is in love with her. They spend a happy summer together. He wants to marry 
her, but it would mean that Catherine would be sent away. In October he is ordered 
back to the front. Catherine tells him she is going to have a baby. He returns to his 

st. 

The present instalment contains some of the most magnificent writing in the 

whole book, some of the most exciting drama. 
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ow in the fall the trees were all 

| .. | bare and the roads were mud- 
dy. I rode to Gorizia from 

Udine on a camion. We passed other 
camions on the road and I ooked at the 
country. The mulberry-trees were bare 
and the fields were brown. There were 
wet dead leaves on the road from the 
rows of bare trees and men were work- 
ing on the road, tamping stone in the 
ruts from piles of crushed stone along 
the side of the road between the trees. 
We saw the town with a mist over it 
that cut off the mountains. We crossed 
the river and I saw that it was running 
high. It had been raining in the moun- 
tains. We came into the town past the 
factories and then the houses and villas 
and I saw that many more houses had 
been hit. On a narrow street we passed 


a British Red Cross ambulance. The 
driver wore a cap and his face was thin 
and very tanned. I did not know him. 
I got down from the camion in the big 
square in front of the Town Major's 
house, the driver handed down my ruck 
sack and I put it on and swung on the 
two musettes and walked to our villa. It 
did not feel like a homecoming. 

I walked down the damp gravel 
driveway looking at the villa through 
the trees. The windows were all shut 
but the door was open. I went in and 
found the major sitting at a table in the 
bare room with maps and typed sheets 
of paper on the wall. 

“Hello,” he said. “How are you?” 
He looked older and drier. 

“I’m good,” I said. “How is every- 
thing?” 
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“It’s all over,” he said. “Take off 
your kit and sit down.” I put my pack 
and the two musettes on the floor and 
my cap on the pack. I brought the other 
chair over from the wall and sat down 
by the desk. 

“It’s been a bad summer,” the major 
said. “Are you strong now?” 

“Yes.” 

“Did you ever get the decorations?” 

“Yes. I got them fine. Thank you 
very much.” 

““Let’s see them.” 

I opened my cape so he could see the 
two ribbons. 

“Did you get the boxes with the 
medals?” 

“No. Just the papers.” 

“The boxes will come later. That 
takes more time.” 

“What do you want me to do?” 

“The cars are all away. There are six 
up north at Caporetto. You know Capo- 
retto?” 

“Yes,” I said. I remembered it as a 
little white town with a campanile in a 
valley. It was a clean little town and 
there was a fine fountain in the square. 

“They are working from there. 
There are many sick now. The fighting 
is over.” 

“Where are the others?” 

“There are two up in the mountains 
and four still on the Bainsizza. The 
other two ambulance sections are in the 
Carso with the third army.” 

“What do you wish me to do?” 

“You can go and take over the four 
cars on the Bainsizza if you like. Gino 
has been up there a long time. You 
haven’t seen it up there have you?” 

“No.” 

“It was very bad. We lost three cars.” 

“T heard about it.” 

“Yes, Rinaldi wrote you.” 

“Where is Rinaldi?” 
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“He is here at the hospital. He has 
had a summer and fall of it.” 

“T believe it.” 

“It has been bad,” the major said. 
“You couldn’t believe how bad it’s been. 
I’ve often thought you were lucky to be 
hit when you were.” 

“T know I was.” 

“Next year will be worse,” the major 
said. “Perhaps they will attack now. 
They say they are to attack but I can’t 
believe it. It is too late. You saw the 
river?” 

“Yes. It’s high already.” 

“I don’t believe they will attack now 
that the rains have started. We will 
have the snow soon. What about your 
countrymen? Will there be other Amer- 
icans besides yourself?” 

“They are training an army of ten 
million.” 

“I hope we get some of them. But the 
French will hog them all. We'll never 
get any down here. All right. You stay 
here to-night and go out to-morrow 
with the little car and send Gino back. 
I'll send somebody with you that knows 
the road. Gino will tell you everything. 
They are shelling quite a little still but 
it is all over. You will want to see the 
Bainsizza.” 

“I’m glad to see it. I am glad to be 
back with you again, Signor Mag- 
giore.” 

He smiled. “You are very good to 
say so. I am very tired of this war. If I 
was away I do not believe I would come 
back.” 

“Ts it so bad ?” 

“Yes. It is so bad and worse. Go get 
cleaned up and find your friend Ri- 
naldi.” 

I went out and carried my bags up 
the stairs. Rinaldi was not in the room 
but his things were there and I sat down 
on the bed and unwrapped my puttees 
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and took the shoe off my right foot. 
Then I lay back on the bed. I was tired 
and my right foot hurt. It seemed silly 
to lie on the bed with one shoe off, so I 
sat up and unlaced the other shoe and 
dropped it on the floor then lay back on 
the blanket again. The room was stuffy 
with the window closed but I was too 
tired to get up and open it. I saw my 
things were all in one corner of the 
room. Outside it was getting dark. I lay 
on the bed and thought about Catherine 
and waited for Rinaldi. I was going to 
try not to think about Catherine except 
at night before I went to sleep. But now 
I was tired and there was nothing to do 
so I lay and thought about her. I was 
thinking about her when Rinaldi came 
in. He looked just the same. Perhaps he 
was a little thinner. 

“Well, baby,” he said. I sat up on the 
bed. He came over, sat down and put 
his arm around me. ““Good old baby.” 
He whacked me on the back and I held 
both his arms. 

“Old baby,” he said. “Let me see 
your knee.” 

“T'll have to take off my pants.” 

“Take off your pants, baby. We’re all 
friends here. I want to see what kind of 
a job they did.” I stood up, took off the 
breeches and pulled off the knee brace. 
Rinaldi sat on the floor and bent the 
knee gently back and forth. He ran his 
finger along the scar; put his thumbs 
together over the knee cap and rocked 
the knee gently with his fingers. 

“Is that all the articulation you 
have?” 

“Yes.” 

“It’s a crime to send you back. They 
ought to get complete articulation.” 

“It’s a lot better than it was. It was 
stiff as a board.” 

Rinaldi bent it more. I watched his 


hands. He had fine surgeon’s hands. I 
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looked at the top of his head, his hair 
shiny and parted smoothly. He bent the 
knee too far. 

“Ouch!” I said. 

“You ought to have more treatment 
on it with the machines,” Rinaldi said. 

“Tt’s better than it was.” 

“I see that, baby. This is something I 
know more about than you.” He stood 
up and sat down on the bed. “The knee 
itself is a good job.” He was through 
with the knee. “Tell me all about every- 
thing.” 

“There’s nothing to tell,” I said. 
“T’ve led a quiet life.” 

“You act like a married man,” he 
said. ““What’s the matter with you?” 

“Nothing,” I said. ““What’s the mat- 
ter with you?” 

“This war is killing me,” Rinaldi 
said, “I am very depressed by it.” He 
folded his hands over his knee. 

“Oh,” I said. 

“What’s the matter? Can’t I even 
have human impulses?” 

“No. I can see you’ve been having a 
fine time. Tell me.” 

“All summer and all fall I’ve oper- 
ated. I work all the time. I do every- 
body’s work. All the hard ones they 
leave to me. By God, baby, I am becom- 
ing a lovely surgeon.” 

“*That sounds better.” 

“T never think. No, by God, I don’t 
think; I operate.” 

“That’s right.” 

“But now, baby, it’s all over. I don’t 
operate now and I feel like hell. This 
is a terrible war, baby. You believe me 
when I say it. Now you cheer me up. 
Did you bring phonograph records ?” 

“Yes.” 

They were wrapped in paper in a 
cardboard box in my rucksack. I was 
too tired to get them out. 


“Don’t you feel good yourself, baby ?” 
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“T feel like hell.” 


“This war is terrible,” Rinaldi said. 
“Come on. We'll both get drunk and 
be cheerful. Then we'll go get the ashes 
dragged. Then we'll feel fine.” 

“T’ve had the jaundice,” I said, “and 
I can’t get drunk.” 

“Oh baby, how you’ve come back to 
me. You come back serious and with a 
liver. I tell you this war is a bad thing. 
Why did we make it anyway?” 

“We'll have a drink. I don’t want to 
get drunk but we'll have a drink.” 

Rinaldi went across the room to the 
wash stand and brought back two glass- 
es and a bottle of cognac. 

“It’s Austrian cognac,” he said. “‘Sev- 
en stars. It’s all they captured on San 
Gabriele.” 

“Were you up there?” 

“No. I haven’t been anywhere. I’ve 
been here all the time operating. Look, 
baby, this is your old toothbrushing 
glass. I kept it all the time to remind me 
of you.” 

“To remind you to brush your teeth.” 

“No. I have my own too. I kept this 
to remind me of you trying to brush 
away the Villa Rossa from your teeth in 
the morning, swearing and eating as- 
perin and cursing harlots. Every time I 
see that glass I think of you trying to 
clean your conscience with a tooth 
brush.”’ He came over to the bed. “‘Kiss 
me once and tell me you're not serious.” 

“T never kiss you. You’re an ape.” 

“I know, you are the fine good An- 
glo-Saxon boy. I know. You are the re- 
morse boy I know. I will wait till I see 
the Anglo-Saxon brushing away har- 
lotry with a toothbrush.” 

“Put some cognac in the glass.” 

We touched glasses and drank. Ri- 
naldi laughed at me. 

“T will get you drunk and take out 
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your liver and put you in a good Italian 
liver and make you a man again.” 

I held the glass for some more co- 
gnac. It was dark outside now. Holding 
the glass of cognac I went over and 
opened the window. The rain had stop- 
ped falling. It was colder outside and 
there was a mist in the trees. 

“Don’t throw the cognac out the win- 
dow,” Rinaldi said. “If you can’t drink 
it give it to me.” 

“Go something yourself,” I said. I 
was glad to see Rinaldi again. He had 
spent two years teasing me and I had 
always liked it. We understood each 
other very well. 

“Are you married?” he asked from 
the bed. I was standing against the wall 
by the window. 

“Not yet.” 

“Are you in love?” 

“Yes.” 

“With that English girl?” 

“Yes.” 

“Poor baby. Is she good to you?” 

“Of course.” 

“I mean is she good to you practically 
speaking?” 

“Shut up.” 

“T will. You will see I am a man of 
extreme delicacy. Does she - 

“Rinin,” I said. “Please shut up. If 
you want to be my friend shut up.” 

“I don’t want to be your friend, baby. 
I am your friend.” 

“Then shut up.” 

“All right.” 

I went over to the bed and sat down 
beside Rinaldi. He was holding his glass 
and looking at the floor. 

“You see how it is, Rinin?” 

“Oh yes. All my life I encounter sa- 
cred subjects. But very few with you. I 
suppose you must have them too.” He 
looked at the floor. 
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“You haven’t any?” 

“No.” 

“Not any?” 

“No.” 

“I can say this about your mother 
and that about your sister?” 

“And that about Your sister,” Ri- 
naldi said swiftly. We both laughed. 

“The old superman,” I said. 

“I am jealous maybe,” Rinaldi said. 

“No you're not.” 

“‘T don’t mean like that. I mean some- 
thing else. Have you any married 
friends?” 

“Yes,” I said. 

“T haven’t,” Rinaldi said. “Not if 
they love each other.” 

“Why not?” 

“They don’t like me.” 

“Why not?” 

“T am the snake. I am the snake ot 
reason.” 

“You're getting it mixed. The apple 
was reason. 

“No it was the snake.’’ He was more 
cheerful. 

“You are better when you don’t think 
so deeply,” I said. 

“I love you, baby,” he said. “You 
puncture me when I become a great 
Italian thinker. But I know many things 
I can’t say. I know more than you.” 

“Yes. You do.” 

“But you will have a better time. 
Even with remorse you will have a bet- 
ter time.” 

“T don’t think so.” 

“Oh yes. That is true. Already I am 
only happy when I am working.” He 
looked at the floor again. 

“You'll get over that.” 

“No. I only like two other things; 
one is bad for my work and the other is 
over in half an hour or fifteen minutes. 
Sometimes less.” 
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“Sometimes a good deal less.”’ 

“Perhaps I have improved, baby. You 
do not know. But there are only the two 
things and my work.” 

“You'll get other things.” 

“No. We never get anything. We are 
born with all we have and we never 
learn. We never get anything new. We 
all start complete. You should be glad 
not to be a Latin.” 

“There’s no such thing as a Latin. 
That is ‘Latin’ thinking. You are so 
proud of your defects.” Rinaldi looked 
up and laughed. 

“We'll stop, baby. I am tired from 
thinking so much.” He had looked tired 
when he came in. “It’s nearly time to 
eat. I’m glad you’re back. You are my 
best friend and my war brother.” 

“When do the war brothers eat?” I 
asked. 

“Right away. We'll drink once more 
for your liver’s sake.” 

“Like Saint Paul.” 

“You are inaccurate. That was wine 
and the stomach. Take a little wine for 
your stomach’s sake.” 

“Whatever you have in the bottle,” I 
said. “For any sake you mention.” 

“To your girl,” Rinaldi said. He held 
out his glass. 

“All right.” 

“T'll never say a dirty thing about 
her.” 

“Don’t strain yourself.” 

He drank off the cognac. “I am 
pure,” he said. “I am like you, baby. I 
will get an English girl too. As a mat- 
ter of fact I knew your girl first but she 
was a little tall for me. A tall girl for a 
sister,” he quoted. 

“You have a lovely pure mind,” I 
said. 

“Haven’t I? That’s why they call me 
Rinaldo Purissimo.” 
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“Rinaldo Sporchissimo.” 

“Come on, baby, we'll go down to eat 
while my mind is still pure.” 

I washed, combed my hair and we 
went down the stairs. Rinaldi was a lit- 
tle drunk. In the room where we ate, 
the meal was not quite ready. 

“T'll go get the bottle,” Rinaldi said. 
He went off up the stairs. I sat at the 
table and he came back with the bottle 
and poured us each a half tumbler of 
cognac. 

“Too much,” I said and held up the 
glass and sighted at the lamp on the 
table. 

“Not for an empty stomach. It is a 
wonderful thing. It burns out the stom- 
ach completely. Nothing is worse for 

ou. 

“All right.” 

“Self destruction day by day,” Ri- 
naldi said. “It ruins the stomach and 
makes the hand shake. Just the thing 
for a surgeon.” 

“You recommend it?” 

“Heartily. I use no other. Drink it 
oe baby, and look forward to being 
sick. 

I drank half the glass. In the hall I 
could hear the orderly calling. “Soup! 
Soup is ready!” 

The major came in, nodded to us 
and sat down. He seemed very small at 
table. 

“Is this all we are?” he asked. The 
orderly put the soup bowl down and he 
ladled out a plateful. 

“We are all,”’ Rinaldi said. “‘Unless 
the priest comes. If he knew Federico 
was here he would be here.” 

“Where is he?”’ I asked. 

“He’s at 307,” the major said. He 
was busy with his soup. He wiped his 
mouth, wiping his upturned gray mus- 
tache carefully. “He will come, I think. 


I called them and left word to tell him 
you were here.” 

“T miss the noise of the mess,” I said. 

“Yes it’s quiet,” the major said. 

“T will be noisy,” said Rinaldi. 

“Drink some wine, Enrico,” said the 
major. He filled my glass. The spaghet- 
ti came in and we were all busy. We 
were finishing the spaghetti when the 
priest came in. He was the same as ever, 
small and brown and compact looking. 
I stood up and we shook hands. He put 
his hand on my shoulder. 

“T came as soon as I heard,” he said. 

“Sit down,” the major said. ““You’re 
late.” 

“Good evening, priest,” Rinaldi said, 
using the English word. They had taken 
that up from the priest-baiting captain 
who spoke a little English. “Good eve- 
ning, Rinaldo,” the priest said. The or- 
derly brought him soup but he said he 
would start with the spaghetti. 

“How are you?” he asked me. 

“Fine,” I said. “How have things 
been ?” 

“Drink some wine, priest,” Rinaldi 
said. “Take a little wine for your stom- 
ach’s sake. That’s Saint Paul you 
know.” 

“Yes I know,” said the priest polite- 
ly. Rinaldi filled his glass. 

“That Saint Paul,” said Rinaldi. 
*“‘He’s the one who makes all the 
trouble.” The priest looked at me and 
smiled. I could see that the baiting did 
not touch him now. 

“That Saint Paul,” Rinaldi said. “He 
was a rounder and a chaser and then 
when he was no longer hot he said it 
was no good. When he was finished he 
made the rules for us who are still hot. 
Isn’t it true, Federico?” 

The major smiled. We were eating 
meat stew now. 
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“T never discuss a Saint after dark,” 
I said. The priest looked up from the 
stew and smiled at me. 

“There he is, gone over with the 
priest,” Rinaldi said. ““Where are all the 
good old priest baiters? Where is Cav- 
alcanti? Where is Brundi? Where is 
Cesare? Do I have to bait this priest 
alone without support?” 

“He is a good priest,” said the major. 

“He is a good priest,” said Rinaldi. 
“But still a priest. I try to make the 
mess like the old days. 1 want to make 
Federico happy. To hell with you, 
priest!” 

I saw the major look at him and no- 
tice that he was drunk. His thin face 
was white. The line of his hair was very 
black against the white of his forehead. 

“It’s all right, Rinaldo,” said the 
priest. “It’s all right.” 

“To hell with you,” said Rinaldi. 
“To hell with the whole damn busi- 
ness.” He sat back in his chair. 

“‘He’s been under a strain and he’s 
tired,” the major said to me. He finish- 
ed his meat and wiped up the gravy 
with a piece of bread. 

“I don’t give a damn,” Rinaldi said 
to the table. ““To hell with the whole 
business.” He looked defiantly around 
the table, his eyes flat, his face pale. 

“All right,” I said. “To hell with the 
whole damn business.” 

“No. No,” said Rinaldi. ““You can’t 
do it. You can’t do. I say you can’t do 
it. You’re dry and you're empty and 
there’s nothing else. There’s nothing 
else I tell you. Not a damned thing..I 
know when I stop working.” 

The priest shook his head. The or- 
derly took away the stew dish. 

“What are you eating meat for?” Ri- 
naldi turned to the priest. “Don’t you 
know it’s Friday ?” 





“It’s Thursday,” the priest said. 

“It’s a lie. It’s Friday. You're eating 
the body of our Lord. It’s God meat. I 
know. It’s dead Austrian. That’s what 
you're eating.” 

“The white meat is from officers,” I 
said, completing the old joke. 

Rinaldi laughed. He filled his glass. 

“Don’t mind me,” he said. “I’m just 
a little crazy.” 

“You ought to have a leave,” the 
priest said. 

The major shook his head at him. 
Rinaldi looked at the priest. 

“You think I ought to have a leave?” 

The major shook his head at the 
priest. Rinaldi was looking at the priest. 

“Just as you like,” the priest said. 
“Not if you don’t want.” 

“To Rell with you,” Rinaldi said. 
“They try to get rid of me. Every night 
they try to get rid of me. I fight them 
off. What if I have it. Everybody has it. 
The whole. world’s got it. First,” he 
went on assuming the manner of a lec- 
turer, “it’s a little pimple. Then we no- 
tice a rash between the shoulders. Then 
we notice nothing at all. We put our 
faith in mercury.” 

“Or Salvarsan,” the major interrupt- 
ed quietly. 

“A mercurial product.” Rinaldi said. 
He acted very elated now. “I know 
something worth two of that. Good old 
priest,” he said. “You'll never get it. 
Baby will get it. It’s an industrial acci- 
dent. It’s a simple industrial accident.” 

The orderly brought in the sweet and 
coffee. The dessert was a sort of black 
bread pudding with hard sauce. The 
lamp was smoking; the black smoke go- 
ing close up inside the chimney. 

“Bring two candles and take away 
the lamp,” the major said. The orderly 
brought two lighted candles each in a 
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saucer, and took out the lamp, blowing 
it out. Rinaldi was quiet now. He seem- 
ed all right. We talked and after the 
coffee we all went out in the hall. 

“You want to talk to the priest. I 
have to go in the town,” Rinaldi said. 
“Good night, priest.” 

“Good night, Rinaldo,” the priest 
said. 

“T’ll see you, Fredi,” Rinaldi said. 

“Yes,” I said. “Come in early.” He 
made a face and went out the door. The 
major was standing with us. ““He’s very 
tired and overworked,” he said. “He 
thinks too he has syphilis. I don’t be- 
lieve it but he may have. He is treating 
himself for it. Good night. You will 
leave before daylight, Enrico?” 

— 

“Good-by then,” he said. “Good 
luck. Peduzzi will take you and go with 

ou. 

“Good-by, Signor Maggiore.” 

“Good-by. They talk about an Aus- 
trian offensive but I don’t believe it. I 
hope not. But anyway it won’t be here. 
Gino will tell you everything. The tele- 
phone works well now.” 

“T’ll call regularly.” 

“Please do. Good night. Don’t let Ri- 
naldi drink so much brandy.” 

“Tl try not to.” 

“Good night, priest.” 

“Good night, Signor Maggiore.” 

He went off into his office. 


XXVI 


I went to the door and looked out. 
It had stopped raining but there was a 
mist. 

“Should we go upstairs?” I asked the 
priest. 

*“T can only stay a little while.” 

“Come on up.” 

We climbed the stairs and went into 


my room. I lay down on Rinaldi’s bed. 
The priest sat on my cot that the order- 
ly had set up. It was dark in the room. 

“Well,” he said, “how are you real- 
ly?” 

“T’mall right. I’m tired to-night.” 

“I’m tired too, but from no cause.” 

“What about the war?” 

“T think it will be over soon. I don’t 
know why, but I feel it.” 

‘How do you feel it?” 

“You know how your major is? Gen- 
tle? Many people are like that now.” 

“T feel that way myself,” I said. 

“Tt has been a terrible summer,” said 
the priest. He was surer of himself now 
than when I had gone away. “You can- 
not believe how it has been. Except that 
you have been there and you know how 
it can be. Many people have realized 
the war this summer. Officers who I 
thought could never realize it realize it 
now.” 

“What will happen?” I stroked the 
blanket with my hand. 

“T do not know but I do not think it 
can go on much longer.” 

“What will happen?” 

“They will stop fighting.” 

“Who?” 

“Both sides.” 

“T hope so,” I said. 

“You don’t believe it?” 

“I don’t believe both sides will stop 
fighting at once.” 

“I suppose not. It is too much to ex- 
pect. But when I see the changes in men 
I do not think it can go on.” 

“Who won the fighting this sum- 
mer?” 

“No one.” 

“The Austrians won,” I said. “They 
kept them from taking San Gabriele. 
They’ve won. They won’t stop fight- 
ing.” 


“af they feel as we feel they may stop. 
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They have gone through the same 
thing.” 

“No one ever stopped when they 
were winning.” 

“You discourage me.” 

“T can only say what I think.” 

“Then you think it will go on and 
on? Nothing will ever happen?” 

“T don’t know. I only think the Aus- 
trians will not stop when they have won 
a victory. It is in defeat that we become 
Christian.” 

“The Austrians are Christians—ex- 
cept for the Bosnians.” 

“I don’t mean technically Christian. 
I mean like our Lord.” 

He said nothing. 

“We are all gentler now because we 
are beaten. How would our Lord have 
been if Peter had rescued him in the 
Garden ?” 

“He would have been just the same.” 

“T don’t think so,”’ I said. 

“You discourage me,” he said. “I be- 
lieve and I pray that something will 
happen. I have felt it very close.” 

“Something may happen,” I said. 
“But it will happen only to us. If they 
felt the way we do it would be all right. 
But they have beaten us. They feel an- 
other way.” 

“Many of the soldiers have always 
felt this way. It is not because they were 
beaten.” 

“They were beaten to start with. 
They were beaten when they took them 
from their farms and put them in the 
army. That is why the peasant has wis- 
dom, because he is Adland from the 
start. Put him in power and see how 
wise he is.” 

He did not say anything. He was 
thinking. 

“Now I am depressed myself,” I said. 
“That’s why I never think about these 
things. I never think and yet when I 
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begin to talk I say the things I have 
found out in my mind without think- 
ing. 

“T had hoped for something.” 

“Defeat?” 

“No. Something more.” 

“There isn’t anything more. Except 
victory. It may be worse.” 

“T hoped for a long time for victory.” 

““Me too.” 

“Now I don’t know.” 

“Tt has to be one or the other.” 

“T don’t believe in victory any more.” 

“T don’t. But I don’t believe in de- 
feat. Though it may be better.” 

“What do you believe in?” 

“In sleep,” I said. He stood up. 

“I am very sorry to have stayed so 
long. But I like so to talk with you.” 

“It is very nice to talk again. I said 
that about sleeping meaning nothing.” 

We stood up and shook hands in the 
dark. 

“I sleep at 307 now,” he said. 

“I go out on post early to-morrow.” 

“T'll see you when you come back.” 

“We'll have a walk and talk togeth- 
er.’ I walked with him to the door. 

“Don’t go down,” he said. “It is very 
nice that you are back. Though not so 
nice for you.” He put his hand on my 
shoulder. 

“Tt’s all right for me,” I said. “Good 
night.” 

“Good night. Ciaou!” 

“Ciaou!”’ I said. I was deadly sleepy. 


XXVII 


I woke when Rinaldi came in but he 
did not talk and I went back to sleep 
again. In the morning I was dressed and 
gone before it was light. Rinaldi did not 
wake when I left. 

I had not seen the Bainsizza before 
and it was strange to go up the slope 
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where the Austrians had been, beyond 
the place on the river where I had been 
wounded. There was a steep new road 
and many trucks. Beyond, the road flat- 
tened out and I saw woods and steep 
hills in the mist. There were woods that 
had been taken quickly and not smash- 
ed. Then beyond where the road was 
not protected by the hills it was screen- 
ed by matting on the sides and over the 
top. The road ended in a wrecked vil- 
lage. The lines were up beyond. There 
was much artillery around. The houses 
were badly smashed but things were 
very well organized and there were 
sign boards everywhere. We found Gino 
and he got us some coffee and later I 
went with him and met various people 
and saw the posts. Gino said the British 
cars were working farther down the 
Bainsizza at Ravne. He had great ad- 
miration for the British. There was still 
a certain amount of shelling, he said, 
but not many wounded. There would 
be many sick now the rains had started. 
The Austrians were supposed to attack 
but he did not believe it. We were sup- 
posed to attack too, but they had not 
brought up any new troops so he 
thought that was off too. Food was 
scarce and he would be glad to get a 
full meal in Gorizia. What kind of sup- 
per had I had? I told him and he said 
that would be wonderful. He was espe- 
cially impressed by the dolce. I did not 
describe it in detail, only said it was a 
dolce, and I think he believed it was 
something more elaborate than bread 
pudding. 

Did I know where he was going to 
go? I said I didn’t but that some of the 
other cars were at Caporetto. He hoped 
he would go up that way. It was a nice 
little place and he liked the high moun- 
tain hauling up beyond. He was a nice 
boy and every one seemed to like him. 


He said where it really had been hell 
was at San Gabriele and the attack be- 
yond Lom that had gone bad. He said 
the Austrians had a great amount of ar- 
tillery in the woods along Ternova ridge 
beyond and above us, and shelled the 
roads badly at night. There was a bat- 
tery of naval guns that had gotten on 
his nerves. I would recognize them be- 
cause of their flat trajectory. You heard 
the report and then the shriek com- 
menced almost instantly. They usual- 
ly fired two guns at once, one right af- 
ter the other, and the fragments from 
the burst were enormous. He showed 
me one, a smoothly jagged piece of 
metal over a foot long. It looked like 
babbitting metal. 

“I don’t suppose they are so effec- 
tive,” Gino said. “But they scare me. 
They all sound as though they came di- 
rectly for you. There is the boom, then 
instantly the shriek and burst. What’s 
the use of not being wounded if they 
scare you to death?” 

He said there were Croats in the lines 
opposite us now and some Magyars. 
Our troops were still in the attacking 
positions. There was no wire to speak of 
and no place to fall back to if there 
should be an Austrian attack. There 
were fine positions for defense along the 
low mountains that came up out of the 
plateau but nothing had been done 
about organizing them for defense. 
What did I think about the Bainsizza 
anyway ? 

I had expected it to be flatter, more 
like a plateau. I had not realized it was 
so broken up. 

“Alta piano,” Gino said, “but no 
piano.” 

We went back to the cellar of the 
house where he lived. I said I thought 
a ridge that flattened out on top and 
had a little depth would be easier and 
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more practical to hold than a succession 
of small mountains. It was no harder to 
attack up a mountain than on the level, 
I argued. “That depends on the moun- 
tains,” he said. “‘Look at San Gabriele.” 

“Yes,” I said, “but where they had 
trouble was at the top where it was flat. 
They got up to the top easy enough.” 

“Not so easy,” he said. 

“Yes,” I said, “but that was a special 
case because it was a fortress rather than 
a mountain anyway. The Austrians had 
been fortifying it for years. I meant tac- 
tically speaking in a war where there 
was some movement. A succession of 
mountains were nothing to hold as a 
line because it was too easy to turn 
them. You should have possible mobili- 
ty and a mountain is not very mobile. 
Also, people always over-shoot down 
hill. If the lank were turned the best 
men would be left on the highest moun- 
tains.” I did not believe in a war in 
mountains. I had thought about it a lot I 
said. You pinched off one mountain and 
they pinched off another but when 
something really started every one had 
to get down off the mountains. 

“What were you going to do if you 
had a mountain frontier?” he asked. 

I had not worked that out yet, I said 
and we both laughed. “But,” I said, “in 
the old days the Austrians were always 
whipped in the quadrilateral around 
Verona. They let } a come down on- 
to the plain and whipped them there.” 

“Yes,” said Gino. “But those were 
Frenchmen and you can work out mili- 
tary problems clearly when you are 
fighting in somebody else’s country.” 

“Yes,” I agreed, “when it is your 
own country you cannot use it so scien- 
tifically.” 

“The Russians did to trap Napoleon.” 

“Yes, but they had plenty of country. 
If you tried to retreat to trap Napoleon 
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in Italy you would find yourself in Brin- 
disi.” 

“A terrible place,” said Gino. “Have 
you ever been there?” 

“Not to stay.” 

“I am a patriot,” Gino said. “But I 
cannot love Brindisi or Tarranto.” 

“Do you love the Bainsizza?” I 
asked. 

“The soil is sacred,” he said. “But I 
wish it grew more potatoes. You know 
when we came here we found fields of 
potatoes the Austrians had planted.” 

“Has the food really been short?” 

“I myself have never had enough to 
eat but I am a big eater and I have not 
starved. The mess is average. The regi- 
ments in the line get pretty good food 
but those in support don’t get so much. 
Something is wrong somewhere. There 
should be plenty of food.” 

“The dogfish are selling it some- 
where else.” 

“Yes, they give the battalions in the 
front line as much as they can but the 
ones in back are very short. They have 
eaten all the Austrians’ potatoes and 
chestnuts from the woods. They ought 
to feed them better. We are big eaters. 
I am sure there is plenty of food. It is 
very bad for the soldiers to be short of 
food. Have you ever noticed the differ- 
ence it makes in the way you think?” 

“Yes,” I said. “It can’t win a war 
but it can lose one.” 

“We won’t talk about losing. There 
is enough talk about losing. What has 
been done this summer cannot have 
been done in vain.” 

I did not say anything. I was always 
embarrassed by the words sacred, glori- 
ous and sacrifice and the expression 
in vain. We had heard them sometimes 
standing in the rain almost out of ear- 
shot so that only the shouted words 
came through, and read them, on proc- 
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lamations that were slapped up by bill 
posters over other proclamations now 
for a long time, and I had seen nothing 
sacred, and the things that were glori- 
ous had no glory and the sacrifices were 
like the stockyards at Chicago if noth- 
ing was done with the meat except to 
bury it. There were many words that 
you could not stand to hear and finally 
only the names of places had dignity. 
Certain numbers were the same way 
and certain dates and these with the 
names of the places were all you could 
say and have them mean anything. Ab- 
stract words such as glory, honor, cour- 
age, or hallow were obscene beside the 
concrete names of villages, the numbers 
of roads, the names of rivers, the num- 
bers of regiments and the dates. Gino 
was a patriot, so he said things that 
separated us sometimes, but he was also 
a fine boy and I understood his being 
a patriot. He was born one. He left with 
Peduzzi in the car to go back to Gorizia. 

It stormed all that day. The wind 
drove down the rain and everywhere 
there was standing water and mud. The 
plaster of the broken houses was gray 
and wet. Late in the afternoon the rain 
stopped and from our number two post 
I saw the bare wet autumn country with 
clouds over the tops of the hills and the 
straw screening over the roads wet and 
dripping. The sun came out once before 
it went down and shone on the bare 
woods beyond the ridge. There were 
many Austrian guns in the woods on 
that ridge but only a few fired. I watch- 
ed the sudden round puffs of shrapnel 
smoke in the sky above a broken farm- 
house near where the line was; soft 
puffs with a yellow white flash in the 
centre. You saw the flash, then heard 
the crack, then saw the smoke ball dis- 
tort and thin in the wind. There were 
many iron shrapnel balls in the rubble 


of the houses and on the road beside the 
broken house where the post was, but 
they did not shell near the post that af- 
ternoon. We loaded two cars and drove 
down the road that was screened with 
wet mats and the last of the sun came 
through in the breaks between the strips 
of mattings. Before we were out on the 
clear road behind the hill the sun was 
down. We went on down the clear road 
and, as it turned a corner into the open 
and went into the square arched tunnel 
of matting the rain started again. 

The wind rose in the night and at 
three o'clock in the morning with the 
rain coming in sheets there was a bom- 
bardment and the Croatians came over 
across the mountain meadows and 
through patches of woods and into the 
front line. They fought in the dark in 
the rain and a counter-attack of scared 
men from the second line drove them 
back. There was much shelling and 
many rockets in the rain and machine 
gun and rifle fire all along the line. 
They did not come again and it was 
quieter and between the gusts of wind 
and rain we could hear the sound of a 
great bombardment far to the north. 

The wounded were coming into the 
post. Some were carried on stretchers, 
some walking and some were brought 
on the backs of men that came across 
the field. They were wet to the skin and 
all were scared. We filled two cars with 
stretcher cases as they came up from the 
cellar of the post and as I shut the door 
of the second car and fastened it I felt 
the rain on my face turn to snow. The 
flakes were coming heavy and fast in 
the rain. 

When daylight came the storm was 
still blowing but the snow had stopped. 
It had melted as it fell on the wet 
ground and now it was raining again. 
There was another attack just after day- 
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light but it was unsuccessful. We ex- 
pected an attack all day but it did not 
come until the sun was going down. 
The bombardment started to the south 
below the long wooded ridge where the 
Austrian guns were concentrated. We 
expected a bombardment but it did not 
come. It was getting dark. Guns were 
firing from the field behind the village 
and the shells, going away, had a com- 
fortable sound. 

We heard that the attack to the south 
had been unsuccessful. They did not at- 
tack that night but we heard that they 
had broken through to the north. In 
the night word came that we were to 
prepare to retreat. The captain at the 
post told me this. He had it from the 
Brigade. A little while later he came 
from the telephone and said it was a lie. 
The Brigade had received orders that 
the line of the Bainsizza should be held 
no matter what happened. I asked about 
the break through and he said that he 
had heard at the Brigade that the Aus- 
trians had broken through the twenty- 
seventh army corps up toward Caporet- 
to. There had been a great battle in the 
north all day. 

“If those bastards let them through 
we are cooked,” he said. 

“It’s Germans that are attacking,” 
one of the medical officers said. The 
word Germans was something to be 
frightened of. We did not want to have 
anything to do with the Germans. 

“There are fifteen divisions of Ger- 
mans,” the medical officer said. “They 
_ broken through and we will be cut 
off.” 

“At the Brigade they say this line is to 
be held. They say they have not broken 
through badly and that we will hold a 
line across the mountains from Monte 


Maggiore.” 
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“Where do they hear this?” 

“From the Division.” 

“The word that we were to retreat 
came from the Division.” 

“We work under the Army Corps,” 
I said. “But here I work under you. 
Naturally when you tell me to go I will 
go. But get the orders straight.” 

“The orders are that we stay here. 
You clear the wounded from here to the 
clearing station.” 

“Sometimes we clear from the clear- 
ing station to the field hospitals too,” I 
said. ““Tell me, I have never seen a re- 
treat—if there is a retreat how are all 
the wounded evacuated ?” 

“They are not. They take as many as 
they can and leave the rest.” 

“What will I take in the cars?” 

“Hospital equipment.” 

“All right,” I said. 

The next night the retreat started. 
We heard that Germans and Austrians 
had broken through in the north and 
were coming down the mountain val- 
leys toward Cividale and Udine. The re- 
treat was orderly, wet and sullen. In the 
night, going slowly along the crowded 
roads we passed troops marching under 
the rain, guns, horses pulling wagons, 
mules, motor-trucks, all moving away 
from the front. There was no more dis- 
order than in an advance. 

That night we helped empty the field 
hospitals that had been set up in the least 
ruined villages of the plateau, taking the 
wounded down to Plava on the river 
bed: and the next day hauled all day in 
the rain to evacuate the hospitals and 
clearing station at Plava. It rained stead- 
ily and the army of the Bainsizza moved 
down off the plateau in the October rain 
and across the river where the great vic- 
tories had commenced in the spring of 
that year. We came into Gorizia in the 








Why I Am Going Back to My Job 


THE CONFESSION OF AN OLD-FASHIONED WIFE 


o-pay, after eight years of whole- 
hearted devotion to my home and 
family, I signed a contract to teach 

next year in a near-by high school at a 
salary of one hundred and seventy dol- 
larsa month. And yet, I am to be regard- 
ed as essentially an old-fashioned wife. J 
have not found a home-maker’s career 
“narrow and stultifying,” nor have I 
been harassed by a compelling urge to 
seek “wider self-expression” and a 
“broader personal experience.” I still 
firmly believe in the family ideal. I still 
believe that to preside over a home with 
scientific management and good taste, 
and with far-sighted concern for the 
physical and spiritual well-being of the 
members of her household, and of her 
community, too—to do all this, de- 
mands of a woman the best she has to 
give of time, energy, and intelligence. 
And I still believe that the ordinary, 
normal woman, such as I am, is happiest 
and most useful to society in devoting 
herself to the fulfilment of these ideals. 
My friends, however, imagine I have 
drifted over to the increasing army of 
restless women who are feverishly seek- 
ing independence and freedom from the 
traditional career. They recall my pre- 
marital enthusiasm for my profession, 
and now that Junior and Betty are of 
school age, they conclude I am merely 
answering the call to return to the class- 
room and the laboratory. They face- 
tiously refer to the impending change in 
my life as a “relapse.” And, although it 
irks me inexpressibly, for I am a matter- 
of-fact person who dislikes misleading 


euphemisms, I find it convenient to al- 
low them to persist in their misconcep- 
tion of the real situation. 

For, how can I go about, crudely in- 
sisting it is nothing more nor less than 
that little one hundred and seventy dol- 
lars I am after? How can I say, without 
unnecessarily humiliating the man I 
love, that, were it not for the monetary 
consideration, I would never have given 
the proposition a single thought, how- 
ever interested and successful a teacher 
I expect to be, now that I have actually 
committed myself? How could I endure 
the astonishment, the ill-concealed pity, 
perhaps, of these good friends? I can 
hear them exclaiming, “Why, we all 
thought—your husband’s dandy posi- 
tion, you know, and your lovely home, 
and that wonderful car—why, we sup- 

osed. 7 

Above all things, I could never en- 
dure any mention of that wonderful car. 
That wonderful car, indeed! Rather, 
that hateful, that odious, that greedy 
car! Sometimes, I actually wish automo- 
biles had never been invented! Not that 
I don’t appreciate their convenience and 
indispensability in a thousand ways. 
Not that I don’t, way down in my heart, 
share my husband’s weakness for fine 
motor-cars. But when a fifth and more 
of our annual income goes to the sup- 
port of such a car, I had rather we own- 
ed no car at all, than be owned, as it 
seems to me, by such an expensive 
luxury. 

On the desk before me is a sheaf of 
bills for the past year, bills for repairs, 
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WHY I AM GOING 


for washing the car, for gas and oil, for 
tires and accessories. They range all the 
way from two dollars and ninety cents 
to one hundred eighty-seven dollars and 
thirty-five cents, and their total is con- 
siderably over seven hundred dollars. 
And, of course, they do not include 
sums spent on long trips away from 
home. This is not an exceptional year in 
our experience. In the eight years we 
have been married, we have owned, or 
been owned by, four different cars, and 
each year the story has been pretty much 
the same. The car with the indestructi- 
ble motor was unbelievably hard on tires 
and springs; another that wore a set of 
tires indefinitely, enjoyed a mysterious 
short which hours of expert tinkering 
never succeeded in eliminating; still an- 
other that boasted a perfectly function- 
ing ignition system, was a chronic gear 
stripper. The present encumbrance, the 
wonderful, dazzling car of magnificent 
springs and luxurious upholstery, so easy 
on tires, so economical of gasoline, this 
powerful and responsive car is also so 
highly organized, so delicately sensitive, 
that it will run satisfactorily only when 
fed with high-test gasoline and the most 
expensive lubricants, and when constant- 
ly undergoing some slight adjustment, 
or minor repair, each part for which 
must be constructed of platinum, judg- 
ing by the price attached. And we have- 
n’t even the excuse of business necessity 
for maintaining this luxury. Our car is a 
pleasure car pure and simple, useful 
enough in the exigencies of shopping 
and social requirements, but a pleasure 
car nevertheless. 

I need hardly state the inevitable re- 
sult. At the end of every year, we stand 
financially just about where we were the 
year before. There may be a small defi- 
cit, or we may be triumphantly even 
with the board, but never, never is there 
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a surplus. Whenever we do manage to 
start a promising savings account dur- 
ing the year, it is, sooner or later, swal- 
lowed up in little nibbles, or in one big 
gulp, by that insatiable car. No one can 
accuse me of being miserly, but I do be- 
lieve we should each year lay a little 
something by against the proverbial 
rainy day. Then there are the children, 
growing up all too fast; already, Junior 
exhibits strong artistic tendencies—his 
education may be expensive 

Simple enough! I hear you exclaim. 
Get rid of the blooming car, buy a little 
tin lizzie if you must have a car, and in- 
vest the surplus you then will have in 
fool-proof securities, and refrain from 
the indefensible luxury of an expensive 
car until your income amply justifies it. 
But, dear reader, it isn’t as simple as all 
that. The difficulty is just this: my hus- 
band honestly regards the car he owns as 
an absolute necessity. He can hardly 
conceive of a tolerable existence without 
it, or even with a low-priced substitute. 
It furnishes him endless diversion for 
his leisure moments and unlimited top- 
ics for conversation. It gives him a glow- 
ing sense of speed and power. The finer 
his car, the more successful and impor- 
tant he feels. And I who know how hard 
he works, how free he is from all other 
weaknesses—I would not begrudge him 
this one indulgence. I only wish our 
modern American life were not so ex- 
cessively speeded up, that there were less 
regard for ostentation, and more for in- 
trinsic values. For, of course, my hus- 
band in his motor mania, like many an- 
other good man, is merely reflecting the 
extravagant spirit of the age. 

And so I am going back to my job, 
not because I am tired of home-making, 
but because the extra pay envelope is just 
what is needed to put our household on 
a sound financial basis. For the first 
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time, I shall have the intense satisfaction 
of being able to live up to a budget. The 
major part of my salary will be devoted 
to Advancement, under the subhead, 
Savings and Investments. As for the re- 
mainder, every woman who has resort- 
ed to all sorts of shabby subterfuges in 
order to stretch an inadequate income, 
knows what I shall do with that. First 
of all, I shall replace the worn house- 
hold linen. Then I shall buy a frame for 
that Hiroshige print, and the dripless 
syrup pitcher we have been needing for 
ages. I shall purchase an electric perco- 
lator and a rug for the hall. I shall have 
sufficient hosiery so I will not be forever 
washing out a pair to dry overnight. I 
shall get books and a desk for Junior 
and a violin for Betty. But whatever else 
I spend my money for, I shall not buy a 
single repair part, nor a single gallon of 
gasoline for that wonderful car! 

This confession would be incomplete 
did I not admit, for all my air of confi- 
dent assurance, that I am sometimes full 
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of inner misgivings. I have seen the 
double-pay envelope spoil more than 
one happy marriage. My husband and I 
have managed to preserve much of the 
flavor of our honeymoon days. We still 
are jolly playfellows, saying and doing 
all the fond little absurdities that spring 
from gaiety and deep affection. Not for 
the largest bank account in the world 
would I sacrifice this precious camara- 
derie. But it is hard to be gay when one is 
tired; I keep wondering, will I be able to 
keep fresh and young-hearted with two 
jobs, or, at best, with a job and a half, on 
my hands? Will I be able to delegate 
cheerfully to other and less competent 
hands, many of the tasks I have loved to 
perform? Will I be able to keep free of 
that faint bitterness that so often tinges 
the attitude of the wage-earning wife to- 
ward her husband ? I wonder? Ah, well, 
of one thing I am certain: there will al- 
ways be a comfortable car and a willing 
driver to take me for a refreshing spin in 
the country! 
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The White Satin Dress 


BY MARY RAYMOND SHIPMAN ANDREWS 


A new Lincoln story by the author of “The Perfect Tribute.” 


coming up in that State Police 
question. Are you going to fet 
the bill go through ?” 

There were sixteen people at the din- 
ner-table—a table brilliant with crystal 
and flowers and silver, with tall candles 
and bright dresses of women. Into one 
of the spaces of table-talk the question, 
flung from the far end of the festive 
board, shot with a crack; everybody 
heard it, except quite brainless Esther 
Aspendale, and she buzzed on a mo- 
ment and then hesitated, bewildered; 
no one was even pretending to listen to 
her. 

“Oh, did I interrupt something in- 
teresting ? Oh, I do beg your = 

But nobody listened to that, even. So 
she stopped; which seldom happened. 
Two rows of eyes were turned to his ex- 
cellency, the Honorable Barnwell Gar- 
diner; the papers had been full of the 
Massachusetts State Police bill, and of 
its stormy support and stormier opposi- 
tion; what the Governor of Massachu- 
setts had to say about it was of keen in- 
terest to every one, possibly excepting 
Esther Aspendale. The governor, an 
athletic, immaculate figure in the best- 
cut possible evening clothes, sleek of 
head, bulldog of jaw, alert—and yet 
oddly wistful—of eye, sat very erect and 
faced his querying host with a grin. He 
was entirely aware that the little audi- 
ence of fifteen rather breathlessly await- 
ed his answer; not his worst enemy or 
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his warmest admirer would ever call the 
governor unsophisticated, politically or 
socially. No, not even considering that 
queer and appealing boyishness, which 
often and often metamorphosed the 
keenness of his very brown eyes. He was 
unaware of that trick of his eyes, un- 
covering for a second his soul, unaware 
that the friendliness which not seldom 
surprised him from old war-horses of 
politics was a response to that naive 
glance. It was there now, the unfitting 
sweet look as of a kindly boy, as he sat 
grinning across at Tom Martin, his host. 
The dinner-party smiled, too, respon- 
sively, and waited to see what he would 
tell, and how much. 

That last was easily measured. Noth- 
ing. As a fact, he had nothing to tell; 
in very truth he did not know, even now 
when the eleventh hour was striking, if 
or not he was going to sign the bill. It 
was a crisis in his career; that he recog- 
nized; but people in general were not to 
guess even so much. The governor 
laughed on top of the grin, a pleasant 
laugh, composed, assured, light-heart- 
ed; none of which he was. 

“Tom, if you went into politics you’d 
be a genius, or else an awful ass, depend- 
ing on whether you think I'll give up 
the secrets of my job. Guess again, old 
son. Am I going to let the Police bill 
through? It’s one of those things no 
fellow can find out.” With friendly 
malice, laughing more into Tom Mar- 
tin’s eyes, he volleyed a sentence like a 
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sudden tennis-ball into quite another 
court. “How did you say you won that 
big silver cup, Tom? Golf, was it? It 
makes a corking centrepiece for a din- 
ner, Lily.” He was turning now to the 
hostess, at his left. “Your table’s lovely 
to-night,” he said. “I haven’t seen this 
ruby glass before, have I? Where on 
earth did you pick up such a lot?” 

Then Esther Aspendale and the rest 
were off again on the ear-hammering 
trot and gallop of mass conversation. 

The governor carried on with a bold 
hand, making gay talk with the beauti- 
ful woman on his right as with his best- 
loved cousin, the hostess, on his left; yet 
all the time the tactless question of good 
old Tom rankled in his mind. It was a 
conundrum pretty nearly filling his 
mind just now. Across the faces and 
glitter and movement it seemed to stare 
at him like the writing on the wall at 
Belshazzar. Was he going to sign 
the bill? Was he? The bill setting up a 
mounted State Police, bitterly needed, 
bitterly opposed by masses of the work- 
ing people. His was the decision. What 
was he going to decide? Suddenly he 
was aware that lovely Mrs. Shannon 
had repeated a sentence and was laugh- 
ing at him good-naturedly, as the lovely 
can afford to; he pulled himself togeth- 
er with a snap. 

The dinner went on, a very gay din- 
ner, which the high spirits and the capi- 
tal stories of the guest of honor appeared 
to lead in the way it should go, and 
then, behold the successful evening was 
over; by ones and twos and threes the 
guests, and their bass and soprano cheer- 
ful last words, had evaporated from the 
big drawing-room; outside on the grav- 
el the last motor-door had just slammed; 
a shower of merry talk inside the car 
was sliced off by the slam, and the busy 
noise of the engine going into second, 
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into high gear, grew fainter; the party 
was over. It is a pleasant and civilized 
moment after a dinner when those of 
the house linger with the exhilaration 
of the evening, of good food and drink, 
of friendly laughter and kindly words 
still in the veins. 

“The gayest party you’ve ever given, 
and that’s saying a lot,” Nina Windloss 
had said, and Jack backed her up. 

“Such food! How do you ever get 
such food?” demanded Jack. 

“Tom’s cocktails are too marvel- 
lous,” Sammy Bailey put in. 

Lily came smiling back to her hus- 
band and her cousin, the governor, 
when she had had a last word with the 
butler and sent word to the cook that 
the dinner was perfect. The human sev- 
en-eighths of Lily never forgot these 
people who worked faithfully in the 
background weaving her bright tap- 
estry. 

“Did you have a good time at your 
party, Barney?” She put her hand 
through the arm of the distinguished 
cousin, and slid slim fingers into his; 
she was very fond of this great man, 
very tender toward him; she knew 
more than one side of his much-envied 
career. The boyishness, the wistfulness 
behind the bulldog jaw were the quali- 
ties which registered most for her in his 
Excellency. “His Excellency, Barney,” 
she murmured, smiling as he went on to 
say pleasant things. “You always were a 
blarney, Barney,” she smiled at him. 
And then: “Now it’s time for Wee 
Willie Winkie. We’re all going to bed, 
though you two seem not to know it,” 
she announced. 

“Do let Barney have a quiet pipe and 
a drink with me, Lil.” Tom never 
wanted to go to bed; not ever. 

“No.” Lily was firm. “Barney’s 
tired. He’s been making speeches and 
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making trains, by the skin of his teeth; 
he’ll be here to-morrow; you're golfing 
with him at ten. Don’t be a pig. You 
do want to go to bed, precious Barney ?” 

“I do that,” the governor agreed with 
heartiness. “I’ve had a gorgeous time at 
my party, but I’m dog-tired from polli- 
ticians and things. Bed sounds good, 
and golf to-morrow heavenly.” 

“Tom, sit still. /’m going to take 
Barney to his room. I’ve secrets to tell 
him—how I always was in love with 
him, and such.” 

Tom’s eyes followed his woman as 
she led her cousin by the hand like a 
sleepy child, out into the hall and up 
the dark oak stairs. Amused, proud 
eyes. ““My cat certainly has the longest 
tail,” Tom Martin’s eyes said; quite 
comfortably well he knew with whom 
his wife had always been in love. 

Two or three lights glowed in the 
low-ceilinged place as the cousins came 
to the door of the room. 

“It’s a fascinating old house, Lily.” 

The governor halted to gaze in. The 
wide mahogany French bed had a 
sweep of rolled head and foot; the two 
priceless high-boys of carved mahogany 
gleamed with plum-colored shadows 
and silvery lights and intricate brass 
handles; chintzes flowered gaily; a 
wood-fire burned, orange and gold, be- 
hind a battered, polished old brass fen- 
der; embroidered linen sheets turned 
back invitingly; a row of books on the 
bed-table were multicolored like an 
oriental rug. A jade-shaded lamp light- 
ed them. 

“It’s too peaceful to be true,” the gov- 
ernor spoke dreamily. “They can’t get 
at me till day after to-morrow. Blessed 
be thirty-six hours. You’re a good piece 
of work, Lily.” He bent to kiss her good 
night, but as he straightened she clung, 
her face at his ear. 
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“Barney, dear old Barney—it ought 
to bring you sweet dreams. This was 
Alice’s room.” 

The governor seemed suddenly a 
frozen statue of a man; not a muscle of 
him stirred. Lily stood away from him, 
startled. “I haven’t hurt you? You 
know I haven’t seen you since—Alice 
died, but I thought r 

“It’s all right,” he spoke, and his 
face, if full of pain, was yet more full of 
gentleness. “Of course I'll love to be— 
in Alice’s room. You mean 

“T mean it was her room when you 
met her here, that house-party, twenty- 
one years ago. When you fell in love. It 
was up to this room she came nights to 
—dream about you. You made her so 
blissful, Barney; it ought to be joy to re- 
member that.”’ 

“Nothing’s joy without her,” the gov- 
ernor spoke roughly. Then: “Sometimes 
it comes like a tidal wave—it seems 
as if I couldn’t possibly stand it. With- 
out her. Without hope of having her 
again.” 

“What?” The word was horrified. 
“You don’t mean, Barney—you believe 
—there is no future life? That we nev- 
er get our own back?” 

He shook his head. “I can’t get it 
across. If I could! I could bear living. 
I’d be—even happy. But there’s noth- 
ing to prove it. If once—just once—I 
could see with my own eyes anybody 
from out beyond there—I’d believe. If 
anybody at all—were possible—then 
Alice might be.” 

“But people have seen—them,” rea- 
soned Lily. 

The governor’s head shook again in 
dissent; his cousin had a flash of thought 
of the stubbornness connoted by the 
bulldog jaw. “People,’”’ he repeated. 
“People—yes. What's evidence? If you 
were a lawyer you’d know the amazing 
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unreliability of it. And books. I never 
could believe—books. I had to see for 
myself. It’s congenital ; I can’t be other- 
wise. I never wished to be otherwise, ex- 
cept—now. I’d lay down the rest of my 
life, now, if I could once see a proper 
spook—one I had to believe true. Then 
I might feel that perhaps—that likely 
—Alice—Alice and I might’—his 
voice rasped—‘“‘might have each other 
again.” He finished with an effort. 

A silence crammed with vibration of 
emotion. Then Lily Martin bent, and 
held the man’s hand to her mouth. He 
got control of himself first. “I haven’t 
any business to tear you to pieces, Lily,” 
he said, a trifle shakily. “I’m a hell of 
a guest—and you and Tom—-so good 
to me—and that bully party. Dear of 
you to give me Alice’s room, too. I love 
having it. You go to bed now, that’s a 
good child.” 

Lily tried to twist to commonplace, 
but she whimpered. “You see, Barney, 
we're going to make over this part of 
the house; tear down partitions and 
change it a bit. It’s rickety, so we have 
to. But I thought you'd like to sleep here 
— it’s the same chintzes and furniture 
—everything. I thought you'd like to 
sleep here while it was the same.” 

Gardiner’s voice was harsh. “I do like 
it. I love it. Go away, dear girl.” 

He kissed her quickly, as if a second 
might break thin self-command; then 
she was outside his closed door. 

The governor turned the key and the 
bolt as if to assure himself of solitude. 
He wheeled and stood back, staring 
across at the bed as if he could see there 
slim lines of a woman, a gold head on 
the pillow. “Alice, Alice,” he whisper- 
ed, and any one who might have seen 
him gasping for breath would have 
known that the tidal wave of which he 
had spoken was on him. She had lain 
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there, a tiny pillow cuddled into her 
neck the way he came afterward to 
know well, and, as Lily had said, she 
had dreamed there of him. He cried out 
in the torture of missing her. What 
sense was there, when two people 
adored each other, in some God far off 
who highway-robbed one of them from 
the other? “We weren’t hurting any- 
body,”” he whispered. They had been 
perfect playmates, perfect comrades in 
all weathers, through bright days and 
dark—and there had been dark. Bob 
had died, sweet eight-year-old Bob, lov- 
ing, quaint, manly little Bob, their first 
child. Blessed Bob; it had nearly killed 
both of them. But they had borne it to- 
gether—had that infinite comfort of 
each other. Oh, yes, there had been 
troubles; money troubles and political 
troubles; strenuous times. But Alice’s 
gold head had always been held high; 
she had fought his battles, and braced 
him to fight, laughed at him if he pitied 
himself, counselled him, in her direct, 
clear-headed way, loved him, sworn by 
him; it was like an army with banners 
just to look at her steadfast eyes. He re- 
membered how he had always looked 
at them, the last thing, if she was there 
when he made a speech; the look was a 
stirrup-cup to set him on his journey. 


“The heart that, like a staff, was one 
For mine to rest and lean upon, 
The strongest on the longest day 
With hourly love, is taken away— 
And yet my days go on, go on.” 


The words sprang out of his memo- 
ry; it was exactly that. And now—gone 
for good. What sense was there in let- 
ting his “days go on”’? 

A manner of numbness stole over 
him, dulling the terror of emotion 
which had drowned him. He flung 
across the room with an impatient half- 
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word and opened his bag. Thank Heav- 
en Lily didn’t let her servants unpack 
for him; he hated hunting his belong- 
ings through strange cupboards. On top 
of a masculine medley of shirts and golf 
clothes was a short Smith & Wesson .38- 
calibre pistol, a heavy wicked lump of 
steel; he usually carried that along. 
Some time a tidal wave might get too 
choking. Yet at the worst he had not yet 
been tempted to do that, for some un- 
phrased reason. What reason? A reluc- 
tance not to play the game, maybe. The 
“unconquerable soul” maybe, objecting 
toown its conquest. And, maybe—may- 
be one did not entirely believe what one 
said—just now to Lily. Maybe one was 
not so sure that death ended everything; 
maybe one did have a hope that person- 
ality survived, that just possibly—some 
time—somewhere—he and Alice 

With a shake as of a huge dog shak- 
ing off water, he tried to rid himself, 
physically, of the creeping ecstasy of the 
thought; he would not let wild dreams 
swamp common sense. There was noth- 
ing to prove future life; hearsay, the 
age-long desire of humanity; a supersti- 
tion of the ignorant; a weakness of the 
wise; he would not be fooled. 

Yet Ned Rogers had said something 
—the bishop, his classmate at Yale— 
Ned had said human mentality was not 
the last word, that a quality called faith 
was built fundamentally into existence, 
without which most of the common 
mental progress, not to say spiritual 
idealism, of civilization would go 
blooey; with which one might in the 
ultimate end catch hold of possibilities 
ahead of any mere lumbering brain- 
work. Mental proof was beside the point 
of a whole world of reality—Ned Rog- 
ers said. The governor remembered 
what he had answered the bishop in 
that black hour: 
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“You’re an old dear, Ned, but it does- 
n't mean a thing to me what you say; 
it’s all indefinite and I’m in definite 
agony. I want Alice. The most hellish 
toothache would be sweet joy to the way 
I want her. And if I might be going to 
find her in some vague heaven, some 
vague time, which I don’t believe, that 
wouldn’t satisfy me. I want her now. 
Here. It’s such foolishness to let Alice 
die—Alice. You know, Ned— it’s Alice. 
The most vital, most alive creature ever. 
What kind of a God lets that happen, 
Ned?” 

The bishop had stared at him sorrow- 
fully. “I think it'll get across to you 
some day, Barney. It’s my fault I can’t 
make you get it. I’d give a lot if I could. 
I can’t; I’m limited. But some day some- 
thing is going to happen that will be like 
going over a mountain top and seeing 
the ocean. It’s been there all the time 
and you didn’t stand high enough to get 
it; some day you'll get it.” 

The governor, wandering about the 
room, unconscious of his wandering, 
came to the line of books, titles up, 
standing between two bronze, heavy, 
miniature-ship book-ends on his bed- 
table. Light shone from the green lamp, 
and he bent, with the instinct of a man 
who cares about books, to read the 
names. And in a moment straightened, 
knowing that the letters that his eyes 
saw made no record in his brain. He 
had read six or so gold-printed titles, 
and could not have told one. He smiled 
grimly. “Queer thing, a brain,” he 
murmured, and then: “I’d better sharp- 
en mine. I have to use it to-night.” 

The signing or vetoing of the State 
Police bill was close on him; he had in 
fact bought these two days at his cous- 
in’s house in Loudonville with the re- 
solve to make, during it, his decision. 
Free for thirty-six hours from politi- 

















cians and routine and state affairs; re- 
laxed in country peace and surrounded 
by old affection, in that atmosphere of a 
woman’s care and gentleness to which 
he was very susceptible and which he no 
more had—with this background he be- 
lieved his problem would be simplified. 
Also there was an unphrased thought 
floating in the back of his brain: in this 
place where he had first known his 
wife, a place associated with her, where 
she had loved to be, might not Alice’s 
direct vision come to him? She had 
been often a wise adviser in his public 
life; she looked so straight at a compli- 
cated argument that the complications, 
by her honest magic, divided, shifted to 
one side or the other, and shortly one 
might weigh a bundle of reasons in 
either hand and know which weighed 
most. She saw so straight; would not 
that gift of hers descend on him here, in 
the peaceful air which was soaked with 
her personality ? He did not phrase it so 
far, but so the feeling existed in his 
mind. He would decide the State Po- 
lice bill here, and Alice—who was gone 
into nothingness—Alice would help 
him. He dropped into a deep chair and, 
wrenching his brain from paralyzing 
thoughts, placed before him the ques- 
tion of the bill. It was simple enough in 
the reading: 

“‘An act to amend the Executive Law 
in relation to creating the department of 
State Police and defining the powers 
and duties of its force and making an 
appropriation therefor: Be it enacted by 
the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives in General Court assembled and 
by the authority of the same, as fol- 
lows:” 

He read through all the formal word- 
ing, to put his mind in tune with the 
meaning which the formal wording set 
forth. It was a large meaning to him; it 
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carried in all probability success or fail- 
ure for his entire career in the big game 
of politics which was his affair. He had 
been Governor of Massachusetts for one 
year, the allotted term in that State. An 
election was due soon; he wanted to be 
elected again; wanted it more tremen- 
dously than he had wanted anything 
since his wife’s death three years ago. 
The absorbing demands of the office; 
its vast responsibilities; the play of mind 
on mind; the tumult and the fighting; 
associations always important, always 
new, of worth-while people, all this fill- 
ed his days with exhilaration to exhaus- 
tion, and all this dulled consciousness of 
his wrecked personal life. He wanted to 
be elected again very much indeed; it 
would be like snatching the blade from 


a skilled swordsman in the middle of a: 


battle, if he should fail. The combat was 
in his blood now, and he felt that noth- 
ing would be left if he could not carry 
the election. It depended, likely, on the 
position he took as to the bill before 
him. He knew without doubt that a 
State Police was sorely needed to control 
increasing crime in country districts, to 
awe a secret, powerful criminal contin- 
gent; to keep traffic safe; only troopers, 
a mounted State Police, a body of men 
with high standards and without fear, 
could do this for the commonwealth, as 
such had done it for other common- 
wealths, and had done it par excellence 
in Canada. He was eager to give this or- 
ganization to his State as a mile-stone 
marking his administration, but against 
the plan a hue and cry had been raised 
by practically all the working people of 
the population. 

“You're plotting a bodyguard for the 
millionaires, you’re planning to make 
us helpless; to control our strikes; to 
Cossack us out of our rights.” 

That was the cry of the opposition; 
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against that cry, so far, all friendly rea- 
soned explanation had been useless. The 
“bug” of the disease known as scare had 
caught and spread among workers, a 
crowd psychology was pushing against 
the bill. “Sign that bill, governor,” his 
campaign manager had said to him, 
“and before the ink’s dry, you're a pri- 
vate citizen.” 

Gardiner sat motionless in the silent 
room, and the fire on the hearth burned 
and fell apart and blazed up and burned 
on, an hour, two hours, till it burned 
out, and only red coals lay among ashes 
and charred ends. The room grewchilly, 
and he did not notice; his eyes were 
wide and bright and his teeth bit at his 
lower lip as he considered, recapitu- 
lated, weighed. Was it right to veto the 
bill now, to let it go till he might better 
prepare the minds of the people, make 
them see right values, let them come to 
it willingly? That way lay re-election, 
his heart’s desire. Was it not the wiser 
way? The bill was Fairfield Harrison’s 
bill, his young brother-in-law, in the 
State senate; that point would be against 
him. Fairfield was of the millionaire 
class; it would be said all the more that 
the governor was playing their game. 
Good politics, ambition, common sense 
itself seemed to demand a veto of this 
firebrand bill. On the other hand: 

“The State needs it; it’s a good bill; 
it’s the best gift I could make to my peo- 
ple,” the man spoke into silence. 

There was almost anarchy in wilder, 
mountain parts of the State; there was 
banded outlawry rivalling old Ken- 
tucky; innocent people were being shot 
down by thugs; troopers without fear, 
armed by the law with authority and 
force, were the only answer. Should he 
dare postpone the answer, and waste yet 
more innocent lives? 

Over and over, in the night silence, 
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he reviewed such facts, such arguments. 
And suddenly was aware that his tired 
brain was refusing to function further, 
that words were repeating themselves 
without connoting ideas; he was des- 
perately sleepy. 

“I’m doing no good,” he considered. 
“T've got to have sleep. The night 
brings counsel,” and set about getting 
ready for bed. 

But when the lights of the low-ceil- 
inged room were snapped off, a sea of 
white gold all at once possessed the 
place, and the governor stood a moment 
between the bed and a broad window 
and stared out at the moonlight and or- 
chard tops and the dark valley below. 
A single belated car of two flaming eyes 
ran howling along the metal road a half- 
mile away, and the man thought how 
from this old house, when it stood here 
new, a hundred and fifty years gone, 
some late watcher had stared, likely, 
of a midnight out of this same window, 
at the distant rough highway, and would 
have believed himself raving even to 
dream such a sight as those racing head- 
lights, such a sound as that squealing 
horn. With a pang he thought too: 
“Even when Alice was here—twenty- 
one years ago—few motors then.”” He 
laid his head on the pillow with her 
name crowding out the difficult debat- 
ing of the last hours. Then, to his own 
surprise, he spoke aloud, almost from 
sleep: 

“If I could see once, only once, a 
proper indubitable ghost—anybody, 
anybody at all—so it’s a true ghost, I'd 
believe—the out-beyond—aAlice and I 
—”’ His half-articulate words trailed 
into sleep. 

It was about half past one of the au- 
tumn morning when the governor went 
to sleep. Two hours later, as he knew 
afterward, he was suddenly alertly 
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awake. There was a vital reason that he 
should be awake. Before his eyes opened 
he knew this, but he did not know or 
ask the reason. His eyes opened. The 
sheet of moonlight had travelled across 
his bed and stood, a panel of brilliance 
on the side away from the window. 
Framed in this brightness, as Gardiner’s 
lids slowly lifted, he saw a figure. A 
man; a man’s trousers defined bony, 
long legs— The sleepy eyes opened 
more; the governor caught a sharp 
breath; what was a huge raw-boned 
man doing at his bedside, in the night? 
His look travelled up. His chin lifted as 
his head pushed back into the pillow 
to allow his vision to range higher—to 
the face of the gigantic intruder. He saw 
the face. An intake of breath whistled 
from his mouth. A second he lay and 
stared; then with a spring was sitting 
up in the bed, supporting his body on 
the palms of his hands, staring yet up- 
ward, at that unmistakable face, sculp- 
tured on moonlight. 

“My God! Abraham Lincoln!” 

The loud words exploded, shocking 
to his own ears the deep quiet. The 
great rugged face gazed down, the deep 
eyes met his eyes; there was power, 
protection, warming in that look, and 
Gardiner no more doubted the actual 
presence than he had doubted Lily Mar- 
tin’s the night before. It was impossible, 
but it was so; Abraham Lincoln stood 
by his bed, and somehow counselled 
him. The time was too short to know 
what was the counsel—it was a huge 
throb of certainty, but not of definition. 
With that the door of moonlight was 
empty. Gardiner was sitting in his bed, 
holding himself yet on his hands, and 
he knew without a shadow of turning 
that a spirit had come from over the 
line, and subconsciously he was sure that 
the message he was due to have would 
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come also. With a manner of caveman 
cry, the fashion of expression which 
happens to us, from back of civilization, 
when primitive depths are stirred, he 
threw his legs to the floor and reached 
for the electric button, and, reaching, 
knocked over the row of books on the 
bed-table. Down they crashed in a cas- 
cade; then the light was on; the man 
stared about, searching to see, some- 
where in the room—Lincoln. He had 
been there three minutes ago; he did not 
question that, he knew it. But the room 
was empty; the fire was gray ashes; the 
air was cold. The governor looked at his 
watch; ten minutes after three; early 
morning. He found slippers and a dress- 
ing-gown; then saw the tumbled books 
on the floor and stooped to pick them 
up. The “Oxford Book of English 
Verse”; Edna St. Vincent Millay’s last 
volume—Lily knew he liked poetry; 
the latest ““Book of the Month,” rather 
dull but painstakingly modern; Beve- 
ridge’s “John Marshall”; and, look!— 
Lily had chosen the books, for Lily 
knew his hero-worship of Lincolh— 
a collection of Lincoln’s speeches. He 
held the sprawling leaves in his hands, 
staring at the title, and glanced up as if 
the person who had made these sen- 
tences, who had stood close just now— 
as if he really must yet be about. His 
heart pumping as if climbing steep 
hills, he smoothed the page and exam- 
ined. The signature at the bottom, “‘A. 
Lincoln”; not far above it a sentence 
which separated itself; it might have 
been printed in red type, it so hit his 
eyes, this sentence: 

“Hew honestly to the line; let the 
Lord take care of the chips.” 

Gardiner closed the book and placed 
it on the table and sat down. He had got 
his message. A sense of leisure pervaded 
him; the load was lifted; his decision 
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about the State Police bill was made. 
Why, surely. Lincoln, the statesman, 
the incorruptible, the American, had 
journeyed across the border in the dawn 
—how sent the Lord only knew, but 
he had come—to tell another perplexed 
American statesman what to do. This 
one would do it. Hewing to the line 
meant one thing, to decide by one’s 
conscience. All at once there was no di- 
lemma. He saw the question as Alice 
would have seen it, as Abraham Lin- 
coln would, in terms of honesty on one 
side, of policy on the other. Both Houses 
of the Legislature had passed this good 
bill; he would not veto it; he would sign 
it. That was that. Election, popularity 
with the working people, his future ca- 
reer—‘‘Let the Lord take care of the 
chips.” Those things were chips, the 
Lord’s affair, not his; his affair was to 
keep his hands clean. The State Police 
bill would be signed. 

Smiling, he put “de noses er de 
chunks togedder”’ in the dark fireplace; 
flames sprang cheerily; sitting by them 
he thought over the event of the night, 
its thrill yet in his veins. Now he knew 
what Ned Rogers, the bishop, had 
meant when he tried to describe faith. 
It could not be described any more than 
air, but it was as real and as important. 
Never could he prove to any one that 
Lincoln had come in the night and set- 
tled a political question for him; but he 
had. He knew it; human mentality, as 
Rogers had said, was not the last word; 
proof was not all of belief; there was an 
ocean made of intangible stuff called 
faith, and he stood high enough now, 
by some mysterious lifting, to look over 
the iron mountains of reason and 
glimpse that sea. It sounded like foolish- 
ness; yesterday it would have been fool- 
ishness to him; to-day he knew. 

Yet it was a thing easy to explain 
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away. He remembered how he had bent 
over the row of books and read the 
titles; it was easy to explain that one at 
least of those names which he believed 
had not registered in his brain had 
caught there—“Speeches by Abraham 
Lincoln.” Easy to explain that the tired 
brain, twisting still in sleep at its tan- 
gled problem, had constructed out of 
that subconscious registry a theatrical 
answer to the problem. That was what 
everybody on earth would say, what 
Gardiner himself would have said yes- 
terday. Perfectly natural to say it, ex- 
- when, as in his case, one knew 
otherwise. 

Pale gray of morning drifted like 
dreams into the room; birds began to 
chirp sleepily; leaves rustled in a chilly 
wind; the man sat by the fire and went 
over and over the short minute of drama 
just past. Why, par example, should Ab- 
raham Lincoln travel from eternity to 
boost him, one governor of one State 
out of forty-cight, over a bad jump? 
At that, why Lincoln? Why not Wash- 
ington or King Alfred or Moses? What 
had Lincoln to do in this galére, in 
Lily’s quiet old house? If Alice had 
come— And at that a shock of joy 
caught him like a blow in the face; he 
had not realized the largest significance 
of that visit of the night. He had said 
that if he could see one, only one, soul 
from the unknown land, he would be- 
lieve in the thing unbelievable, a future 
life. Lincoln had come, was alive, was 
an identity; why not Alice? God! Why 
not? His face turned dark red as the 
blood jumped violently. It was Lincoln 
— it all turned on that—and he knew 
beyond need of proof, he knew it was 
Lincoln. He could never tell any one; 
not even Lily, for not even Lily would 
understand. But he did not need to tell 
any one; this thing was his own, and a 
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fact. Being so, life and eternity shifted. 
He would have Alice again; he did not 
now doubt it. Doubled up in his dress- 
ing-gown over the fire, the first sun- 
shine of a bright morning touching him, 
dancing around him, the governor ad- 
justed himself to a titanic experience 
and a new radiant outlook. After a 
while he went back to bed, for it was too 
early yet to dress, and lay awake, smil- 
ing. Then he spoke aloud: 

“But, Alice darling, why should you 
stay away and pick Abraham Lincoln 
out of the mass of the departed to be 
your messenger?” 

To that, no answer; so he dropped 
into a child’s deep sleep for two hours 
more. 


When a dinner at the Somerset Club 
in Boston was to be arranged for the 
newly re-elected Governor of Massa- 
chusetts, three months later, the presi- 
dent of the club made oration to the 
guest of honor as follows: 

“You're fed up, governor, with poli- 
ticians and Captains of Industry. If 
you'll let us have an evening, we will 
give you, instead of important affilia- 
tions, a perfectly good time. I'll seat you 
between the two most attractive dinner 
men in America; of course you'll be at 
my right.” 

The governor chuckled. “It’s settled; 
I'll come. And I don’t care who’s your 
running mate.” 

“He's yet to be picked, but I'll use 
judgment,” stated the president, who, 
in fact, did rank as best company in high 
circles of good company. “It won’t be, 
likely, anything useful in public life; 
merely the most charming fellow alive; 
I have my eye on him, I believe. You 
know I'll first have to hold forth about 
you and the miracle you’ve put across, 
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throwing away your election by signing 
an unpopular bill and then finding that 
the honesty of the State had risen to 
meet your honesty, and that you were 
elected after all. I'll have to talk about 
that a bit. Most unheard-of political per- 
formance.” 

“Tommy-rot,” said the governor. 
“Just one of the queer things that hap- 
pen. But you couldn’t keep me away 
from this dinner with an axe.” He grin- 
ned with his boyish friendliness. 

As, three weeks later, fifty or sixty 
men sat down at a vast round table, 
the new governor glanced about at the 
faces fitting—as chairs scraped and men 
found their allotted seats—into the 
great circle; he listened with a satisfied 
ear to trained, well-bred voices. A pick- 
ed lot; the cream of brains and breed- 
ing of the country. It flashed to him 
what the president of the club had said 
about the man on his other hand: 
“merely the most charming fellow 
alive’; he turned to see a lean, dark 
face carved with thought, brilliant with 
life, experience, mind. “Not overstated, 
I’m guessing,” he commented to him- 
self on the president’s promise. One 
must like this chap, just to look at him; 
one did; everybody did. There is no use 
trying to describe charm. It has many 
side qualities, to any of which it is often 
ascribed, but it is independent of quali- 
ties; it is charm. One may be ugly, illit- 
erate, and common, and have it; it 
happens. This man had stunning good 
looks and intellect and breeding, and 
the charm of him made one forget all of 
that. Nothing mattered except that 
something about him which made it a 
delight to be with him. 

“You're from Albany?” the gover- 
nor asked. ““You know, of course, the 
Loudonville people. I’ve a cousin there, 
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Mrs. Tom Martin. I was stopping at her 
house not long ago.” 

“Surely,” said the other. “I know 
them well, Tom and Lily. I was asked 
to meet you that night. I was not in 
town. I felt defrauded to miss you. By 
the way, have you heard from them 
since they made over the old house late- 
ly, six weeks or so ago?” 

“Why, no,” answered the governor. 
“Lily is a bad correspondent.” 

The other man settled deeper into his 
chair and laughed delightedly, a con- 
tagious manner of laughter which was 
part of his hold on everybody, anybody. 

“There’s a treat coming to me,” he 
stated. “I’m about to have the satisfac- 
tion of telling you as good a ghost-story 
as any old house ever produced.” 

“Ghost-story.” inquired the gover- 
nor quickly. 

“No,” said the other. “Not exactly, 
for the ghost’s lacking; but the stage is 
marvellously set. I'll tell you about it. 
Do you remember the large bedroom at 
‘Tory Trees’ which is above Tom’s li- 
brary?” 

“T slept there.” 

“You did? And you didn’t see a 
ghost?” 

The governor said nothing; he lis- 
tened. 

“Well, you see, six or seven weeks 
ago they took that room to pieces; plas- 
ter was falling, woodwork cracking; 
they had to do radical things to save it. 
When the east wall was being stripped 
of paper a workman called Lily. 

“ “There’s a double partition in here, 
Mrs. Martin,’ the man said. “There’s a 
sort of closet between, and I found a 
dress hanging up in it. It looks old. I 
thought you’d better see about it.’ 

“Lily was surprised. ‘A dress?’ she 
asked. ‘I don’t know anything about a 
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dress in that place. We have lived here 
thirty years. Mr. Martin’s father lived 
here twenty-six before us; I never heard 
of a dress in there. Or a closet.’ 

“She hurried to the room. Sure 
enough, there was a shallow space near 
where the bed had stood. A charming 
old room—you remember ?” 

The governor nodded. 

“There had evidently been a closet: 
there were rows of hooks, and nothing 
on them but this one dress. Lily lifted it 
carefully, for it was evidently very old, 
and carried it into her own room and 
laid it on the bed; gone yellow, of 
course, but it had been a handsome 
white satin ball-dress, with a wreath of 
artificial roses and lilacs across the front; 
the roses were not very rosy, and the 
lilacs dusty with years, poor things. But 
what struck Lily at once and most was 
a lot of dark stains, some big and some 
a mere spatter on the skirt. They seemed 
creepy to her, she said, those stains; she 
beat her brains to think what they were 
and why the old dress should have been 
hung long ago in that secret place. The 
wall was papered over, door and all; fit 
to conceal it till doomsday. She couldn’t 
find a theory; so she put the haberdash- 
ery into a guest-room and showed it to 
a few people, but no one could drum up 
an explanation. One day I went out to 
‘Tory Trees’ for lunch and, as I like old 
things, Lily took me up to see her ghost- 
dress. And somehow I hit on an answer. 
I got very much of a thrill out of that an- 
swer. 

The dark, brilliant, visionary eyes of 
the “most charming fellow alive” met 
the governor’s eyes. Then the voice 
went on: 

“Do you remember the details about 
Lincoln’s assassination?” the vibrating 
voice inquired. 
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“Lincoln?” Gardiner started. And 
then: “I do, yes.” 

“The theatre-party, at Ford’s Thea- 
tre. The President and Mrs. Lincoln 
first invited General and Mrs. Grant to 

o in the box with them, you remem- 
ber?” 

“Yes,” said Gardiner. 

“The Grants failed. They were going 
out of town. So the Lincolns cast about 
for two attractive people and hit on a 
young officer, well known in Washing- 
ton, and his half-sister. These were 
asked, and came, and were in the Ex- 
ecutive box when Wilkes Booth fired 
his shot, and—you see? The stains on 
the old dress were—Lincoln’s blood.” 

“But”—the governor shot the word 
at him—“but, why the dress—in Lou- 
donville—walled up? Where does it 
connect?” 

“The old house—Lily’s house—be- 
longed to the girl’s family. No secret 
about that; everybody in Loudonville 
knows that; Lily and Tom, of course, 
know it. Tom’s father bought the house 
from the family. The girl was probably 
distracted as to what to do with that 
dress, with those terrible, almost sacred 
stains. She should have burned it up, 
but she didn’t. Instead she brought it 
home— All this is just my theory, 
but I know it’s so. Likely she agonized 
over it and its dreadful memories, and 
somehow, some time, she got it walled 
up. 

The raconteur stopped with a dra- 
matic gesture and stared at the gov- 
ernor. A wonderful audience, the gov- 
ernor; his eyes burned like lamps, lis- 
tening; one had heard that he was tem- 
peramental; part of his strength and of 
his weakness. 

“Of course there’s no proving my ex- 
planation,” went on the story-teller. 


“It’s only my theory, but I’d risk my 
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life it’s the right one. What else, possi- 
bly? The dress was there, hidden; the 
stains were there; and the girl who lived 
in that house had been through that his- 
toric scene.” 

“You're right. There’s no question,” 
pronounced the governor, and his voice 
was harsh and dominant. “Your theory 
is right.” 

The other looked up quickly at the 
inflection of assurance. “You know? 
How do you know that, governor? Did 
a ghost tell you?” 

The governor was silent a moment. 
Then he spoke: “Considering the hole 
I was in over our State Police bill at that 
moment’’—he spoke with a laugh that 
shook a little—‘“‘it really was up to any 
ghost of Abraham Lincoln within hail 
to answer the S. O. S. of a hard-put 
American. Don’t you think so?” 

Temperamental himself to the nth 
power, quick-visioned, almost a sensi- 
tive, the club president’s best guest thrill- 
ed suddenly at the vibration of some ex- 
perience which he might never know in 
words, which he did not need words 
to apprehend. A little he glimpsed, 
through the ether which divides unlike 
and unites kindred spirits; his brain 
sang, answered like a wind-harp, to the 
gusts of the governor’s brain reconstruct- 
ing a dim room, a panel of moonlight, a 
face intimate to Americans. He could 
not know, this guest, this flower of 
Americanism, the message which had 
come from the open book on the floor, 
which was not less a message for its de- 
livery through modern print: “Hew to 
the line; let the Lord take care of the 
chips.” But the governor was reliving 
the experience, and his neighbor, high- 
strung, psychic, got the atmosphere and 
well-nigh the fact as if many words had 
told him. 

“Wasn’t it—a duty—if a ghost of 














Abraham Lincolh—maybe—was hov- 
ering about that place—where his mor- 
tal blood still existed —to help an Amer- 
ican—a leader of the people—who was 
fighting through—to— Don’t you 
think so?” shot the governor, ending his 
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incoherent sentence explosively. His 
face was aflame and his boyish, honest 
eyes, bared, with that lifelong, unsus- 
pected trick of them, his whole soul. 

The two men stared into each other’s 
faces. And understood. 


Clisson and Eugénie 


A LOVE-STORY 


BY NAPOLEON BONAPARTE 


Epirep sy Harry B. SmrrH 


leon the First were published as a 

book, it is likely that it would be 
found in the list of the six worst-sellers. 
The story has the kind of interest awak- 
ened by the dog walking on his hind 
legs, of which Goldsmith said, “He did 
not walk well,” hypercriticism to which 
Doctor Johnson replied, “The marvel is 
that he did it at all.” It must be acknowl- 
edged that Lieutenant Bonaparte’s nov- 
el is the sort of story that might be writ- 
ten by any sentimental youth of seven- 
teen, interested in himself and regard- 
ing his flirtation as one of the world’s 
great love romances. 

In thinking of Napoleon as a writer 
of fiction, one must not imagine the 
stout emperor with one hand thrust un- 
der his waistcoat and a worried expres- 
sion as if he feared he had lost some- 
thing. You are to picture to yourself, 
if you please, a thin, hatchet-faced 
youth, five feet four inches tall—that 


I this story by the Emperor Napo- 





being the greatest height the Little Cor- 
poral ever attained. His long hair hangs 
at the sides of his face like a spaniel’s 
ears. (A lady who knew him has re- 
corded that it was “badly powdered.”) 

His brilliant gray eyes are set in dark 
circles in a sallow face. His uniform as 
a lieutenant is shabby and patched; his 
shoes worn and mended. France could 
not afford to be liberal with her soldiers, 
for the government was in financial dif- 
ficulties. Even the court was economiz- 
ing, though secret negotiations for a dia- 
mond necklace were in progress. The 
republic was still the dream of visiona- 
ries. A young man could not become an 
oficer if he were not an aristocrat. 
Young Napoleone Buonaparte—as he 
then spelled his name—had proved to 
the authorities that his ancestors were 
poor but honest noblemen; so he was 
accepted as a student at a military 
school. If he had been a tradesman’s son, 
he might have adhered to his alternative 
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ambition and become an author, depriv- 
ing biographers and artists of one of 
their favorite subjects. 

At the age of seventeen Lieutenant 
Buonaparte had begun his “History of 
Corsica,” sending the preliminary chap- 
ters to the Abbé Raynal, with a letter 
making the bold assertion: “Not yet 
eighteen, I am a writer.” In the same 
year he wrote an essay on “The Rela- 
tions of Church and State.” In 1791 he 
completed a “Dialogue on Love,” in 
which, at the mature age of twenty-two, 
a disillusioned misogynist, he confessed: 
“T, too, was once in love.” As he was a 
historian and a philosopher in his eigh- 
teenth year, and at twenty-two looked 
upon love as a thing of the remote past, 
it is probable that his experiment in sen- 
timental fiction was one of his earliest 
attempts at authorship. Not only is it 
unlikely that an aspiring youth who had 
written philosophical treatises should 
descend to trivialities, but the subject of 
the story identifies it as a work of the 
soldier-author’s sixteenth year. 

Just how good—or how bad—the 
story may be will never be known, for 
Napoleon’s writing, always difficult to 
read, is here at its worst. As a novelist 
he is at a disadvantage resembling that 
of the learned Doctor Parr, of whom it 
was said that “none would ever know 
the extent of his erudition, as no one 
could read his writing, and when he 
talked no one could understand him 
because of his harelip.” 

Napoleon is supposed to have been 
a man of extraordinary coolness—with 
an occasional outbreak of temper— 
probably histrionic. I have a letter writ- 
ten by Maret, the emperor’s minister of 
foreign affairs, in which he says: “The 
only calm person in this crisis is the 
great man.” Physicians noted that the 
emperor’s pulse was abnormally slow. 
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Conceding the calmness, the hand- 
writing of Napoleon is an argument 
against the revelation of character by 
autography. He wrote an exceptionally 
bad hand, generally indicating frantic 
haste and feverish excitement. 





One of the most extraordinary of the Emper- 
or’s signatures is the above, which he wrote 
after his defeat at the battle of Leipsic. 


A page of his manuscript makes the 
famous scrawl of Horace Greeley look 
like copperplate by comparison. It is 
told of Greeley that an irreverent com- 
positor once let a fly half-drowned in 
ink crawl over a paper and then went to 
the great editor to protest that he could 
not “make out this word.” Mr. Gree- 
ley glanced at the fly-tracks and 
promptly said the word was “uncon- 
stitutional.” Napoleon’s writing is like 
that. Fortunately there lives in Paris a 
gifted creature employed as an expert 
by Charavay, the leading authority on 
French autographs. This solver of cryp- 
tograms has deciphered most of the 
manuscript of Napoleon’s love-story, 
though some paragraphs baffled him. 
Nevertheless, he is entitled to rank with 
(Edipus and Champollion, and should 
have a statue in the Invalides beside the 
tomb of Napoleon, inscribed “The Man 
Who Can Read His Writing.” 

In October, 1785, Bonaparte left the 
military school in Paris and went to 
Valence, carrying letters of introduction 




















to Madame Grégoire du Colombier and 
Madame Lauberie de Saint Germain. 
These letters were of great advantage to 
him, for the ladies “belonged to the 
lesser nobility and lived handsomely.” 
Each of them had a daughter, and Lieu- 
tenant Bonaparte became interested in 
both the young ladies. To one of them, 
Caroline du Colombier, is usually as- 
signed the distinction of being Napo- 
leon’s first love, but his admiration was 
divided between her and Mademoiselle 
de Saint Germain. The two probably 
amused themselves with the solemn 
and shabby youth, and they soon showed 
their preference for rival suitors, Caro- 
line marrying another officer, Monsieur 
de Bressieux, and Mademoiselle de 
Saint Germain choosing her cousin, 
Monsieur de Montalivet. Twenty years 
later, when the ineligible lieutenant 
had become a self-made monarch, he 
remembered these old sweethearts, gave 
them positions at court, and found lu- 
crative appointments for their husbands. 

It was during his year at Valence that 
Bonaparte, his interest divided between 
two attractive young women, thought of 
the affair as material for a novel. There 
is no doubt that the story is autobio- 
graphical. The character of the young 
officer Clisson is a self-portrait recog- 
nizable from the descriptions given by 
Madame Junot and others who knew 
the future emperor in his early days. An- 
other portion of the manuscript of the 
story was recently discovered by Profes- 
sor Askenazy, a Polish historian, in the 
library of Count Dzialynski, at Kurnik. 
My manuscript, which is incomplete, be- 
gins abruptly: 


The girlish beauty and the lovely eyes 
of Amélie immediately won the ad- 
miration of Clisson, and while escort- 
ing the young ladies to their home in 
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the country he found opportunity to 
ask if they would permit him to see 
them again. After bidding them adieu 
his thoughts were only of the charming 
girls whose acquaintance he had made. 
Viewing in retrospection the portrait 
of Amélie and remembering her words, 
he acknowledged to himself the fasci- 
nation of her personality, and he would 
have yielded to its spell had he not been 
restrained by thoughts of the demure 
and modest Eugénie. The latter had 
upon his heart a mysterious influence 
that disturbed his memories of the 
beauty of Amélie. 

The two young ladies, on their side, 
had been impressed very differently by 
their new acquaintance. Amélie re- 
proached Eugénie for having concealed 
the pleasure that the conversation of 
the stranger had given her. Amélie her- 
self had found him sombre and aus- 
tere, though distingué and courteous. 
Eugénie, on the other hand, considered 
that Amélie had been too frank in dis- 
closing her interest in the young officer; 
yet her heart whispered to her the re- 
proof that she herself was far from in- 
different to him. Indeed, she thought 
of him with sentiments that she could 
neither explain nor justify to herself. 

On the following day, Amélie tried 
in vain to lead Eugénie into conversa- 
tion regarding their new acquaintance, 
and to learn her real opinion of him. 
Eugénie evaded all questions, and the 
two friends soon parted, Amélie say- 
ing she would write a letter to her sis- 
ter and then go for a walk in the fields. 
Although there was no rendezvous, 
Clisson had had the same idea of tak- 
ing a morning walk, and the two met 
by chance. They greeted each other like 
old acquaintances. The frankness of 
young hearts and the friendly spirit of 
neighbors in the country banished all 
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conventional formality and artificial 
restraint. 

For several hours they strolled to- 
gether, Amélie essaying to win his ad- 
miration by her beauty and gaiety. 
When they parted she returned to the 
chateau, filled with a high opinion of 
Clisson, whom, nevertheless, she found 
not very gallant, though agreeable and 
amiable. 

All day long Amélie talked of noth- 
ing but Clisson, and she obtained from 
Eugénie a promise that they should all 
three meet the next morning. Eugénie, 
on her part, had thought constantly of 
the young officer, and she could not de- 
cide in her own mind whether she dis- 
liked or esteemed him. It had been 
agreed between him and Amélie that 
they were to meet on the following 
morning, and for reasons of her own 
she invited Eugénie to accompany her. 
Clisson appeared first at the appointed 
place, and when he saw Amélie ap- 
proaching it was with a strange agita- 
tion that he observed that her friend 
Eugénie was by her side. While he chat- 
ted with Amélie, Eugénie stood near, 
listening, scarcely speaking, and if 
Clisson addressed her she responded 
casually, revealing but little interest. 
Clisson, somewhat embarrassed, hardly 
dared to look at her, yet he was aware 
that her eyes were always fixed upon 
him. Her gaze expressed the curiosity 
that was in her mind. She asked herself: 
“Who is he? What is his station in the 
world?” Her secret reflections were: 
“What a sombre and thoughtful man- 
ner! One sees in his looks the maturity 
of age, yet in his conversation there is 
the spirit of youth.” In a way unaccount- 
able to herself she resented his bestow- 
ing most of his attention upon her 
friend, and it grieved her to see him ap- 
parently captivated by Amélie. 
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It was not long after this meeting that 
Eugénie decided to return to the house 
of her parents, giving to Amélie the ex- 
cuse that her health required a change 
of climate. In the loneliness of a coun- 
try mansion, with no associates of her 
own age, she thought constantly of 
Clisson, while he, separated from her, 
not knowing whether he should ever 
see her again, realized that it was she, 
not the brilliant Amélie, whom he 
loved. 


As nearly as one can judge from the 
legible words in this part of the manu- 
script, it appears that Eugénie became 
pale and melancholy and that the fam- 
ily doctor was consulted. The shrewd 
and sympathetic physician diagnosed 
Eugénie’s malady as a well-defined case 
of l'amour, and recommended the 
homeeopathic treatment, similia simili- 
bus curantur. Acting upon this sage 
advice, parental objections were with- 
drawn. The young novelist does not tell 
his reader that the happy pair were ac- 
tually married; thus sounding a distinct- 
ly modern note and proving that, even 
as a writer of fiction, Napoleon was in 
advance of his time. Or perhaps, before 
the days of Liberty, Equality, and Fra- 
ternity, readers of fiction considered 
marriage a thing to be taken for grant- 
ed. The bloom is restored to Eugénie’s 
damask cheek, and, comparative legi- 
bility reappearing in the manuscript, 
the enthralled reader learns that—— 


This union was the work of love, the 
most ardent and reverent that had ever 
agitated a man’s heart. Eugénie, who 
hitherto had known only friendship, 
and who believed herself insensible to 
love, now experienced all its fervor. 
Clisson with resignation abandoned his 
ambition and dreamed no more of war, 
its glory and its folly. He lived only 
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for Eugénie. They associated amicably 
with their elders, benefiting by coun- 
sel. Every obstacle of rank and fortune 
was swept away, and their hearts and 
minds were in perfect accord. All the 
felicity of the most honorable love and 
the most exquisite sentiments of friend- 
ship reigned in the hearts of the for- 


tunate lovers. All their thoughts and 
dreams united in mutual tenderness; 
they passed days of unalloyed happi- 
ness. In Clisson’s mind war was for- 
gotten. He felt that he had not really 
lived before he met Eugénie, and his 
life was dedicated to her. For her love 
he renounced all his dreams of glory 
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and victory. In this happy time the 
years passed, seeming brief as days, the 
months like hours. Children were born 
to them, but he and she continued to be 
like young lovers. 

Eugénie loved as devotedly as she 
was beloved. There was no care, no 
pleasure, no interest, that they did not 
share. One would have said that nature 
had given them the same aspirations, 
the same ideals. At night Eugénie never 
slumbered but with her head resting 
upon the shoulder of her lover. Through 
the day they were happy only when 
they were together; bringing up their 
children, cultivating their garden, di- 
recting their household. 

The love of Eugénie had fully com- 
pensated Clisson for the injustice with 
which the world had dealt with him, 
that injustice to which he no longer 
gave a thought and which seemed like 
a forgotten dream. The hope of re- 
venge engendered by the injuries he 
had received, no longer troubled his 
mind. He and his charming companion 
lived very quietly in a peaceful home 
by the sea, far from the busy world, in 
rural simplicity, the beauty of nature 
sufficing for their contentment. They 
were fortunate in living far from 
crowds of fools and misanthropes, while 
the poor and unhappy blessed them for 
their charity and benevolence. 

Thus their lives passed serenely until 
Eugénie attained her twenty-second 
year. The society of a man like Clisson, 
of such substantial merit; the calm and 
security of her life—had given her face 
a new beauty and attractiveness, a new 
youthfulness. She still looked as young 
as in the first year of her marriage. 
Still in love with her husband, a tender 
mother to her children, she was pro- 
tected by never-failing devotion from 
all the cares and annoyances of life. 
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Never perhaps had love allied two dis- 
positions so different in a union that 
developed their hearts and minds in 
such perfect harmony. Her alliance 
with Clisson had rendered Eugénie ac- 
complished; her weakness and senti- 
mentality were supplanted by strength 
and energy, and she had acquired a 
character making her worthy to be the 
mother of his children. He, too, changed 
greatly. No longer austere and melan- 
choly, moody and abstracted, his char- 
acter was influenced by the sweetness 
and amiability of Eugénie. The military 
honors he had attained by his ability 
were no longer prized. The pride of one 
accustomed to command had rendered 
him at times brusque and dictatorial; 
but the love of Eugénie eliminated the 
arrogance of a soldier, and caused him 
to conform to the conventionalities of a 
calm and peaceful life. They associated 
rarely with the gay world. They were 
little known excepting to congenial 
neighbors, among whom they found 
true friends. 

There came a time when Clisson ob- 
served a change in Eugénie, a change 
for which he was unable to account. 
Sometimes her eyes would fill with 
tears, and she became silent and de- 
pressed without apparent cause. If 
they were about to part for a few hours, 
she would weep and cling to Clisson, 
her heart agitated by some oppressive 
presentiment. 


My manuscript ends here, leaving the 
reader in doubt as to the nature of the 
impending calamity. Mr. A. E. Ruszkie- 
wicz, editor of Dziennik Dla Wszyst- 
kich, has obligingly given me a descrip- 
tion of the manuscript found in Poland. 
In this version Clisson marries Eugénie 
and is “put at the head of an army.” 
While he is winning battles, her letters 














become cold and infrequent, and he 
learns that she has fallen in love with a 
stay-at-home officer, Berville by name. 
Clisson writes a farewell letter, leads his 
men to battle and falls, “riddled by a 
thousand bullets,” a liberal allowance 
for one combatant. This suggests that at 
some time, after 1796, Napoleon revised 
his novel giving it a tragic turn based 
upon Josephine’s affair with Hippolyte 
Charles, an officer on the staff of General 
Leclerq. 

By a bit of the good luck that occa- 
sionally cheers a collecting Autolycus 
—‘“a snapper-up of unconsidered trifles” 
—I bought at auction, thirty years ago, 
a book which may have suggested to 
young Bonaparte the idea of trying his 
hand at writing a love-story; certainly 
it influenced the style and form of his 
one attempt as a novelist. After Water- 
loo, when the allied armies occupied 
Paris, the soldiers presented themselves 
with the freedom of the city and made 
themselves at home in the palaces, gal- 
leries, and libraries. Though there 
were strict orders prohibiting pillage, 
the mandate, like other unpopular laws, 
was “more honored in the breach than 
in the observance,” and there was much 
bootlegging of souvenirs. An officer of 
the Netherland Artillery, Captain Van 
Opstate, found the palace at Fontaine- 
bleau so interesting that he coveted a 
memorial of the vanquished emperor. 
Being a moderately honest and con- 
scientious Hollander, his loot was of 
trifling value. He slipped into his pock- 
et a small book bound in mottled calf 
stamped on the sides with the imperial 
arms. Captain Van Opstate wrote on 
a fly-leaf: “The 23d July, 1815, at Fon- 
tainebleau. From the library of Napo- 
leon Bonaparte, the fallen Emperor of 
France.” 

In order that future generations 
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should not forget that Napoleon was 
a person of some importance in his day, 
the military bibliophile added at a later 
date a synopsis of the principal events 
of the emperor’s career. It is known that 
Napoleon’s taste in literature inclined 
to the historical and scientific. His 
favorite bedside book was Plutarch’s 
“Lives,” though it is likely that he 
would have lulled himself to slumber 
with a good detective story, had there 
been any in those benighted days. The 
Dutch captain’s prize is a love-story 
written in the sentimental style be- 
queathed by Mademoiselle de Scudéry 
to her immediate successors in the art 
of writing fiction. It is entitled “Rose 
et Daméte.” Among my other volumes 
that belonged to the emperor, in showy 
uniforms of red and gold, this book 
appears like a poor relation. Undoubt- 
edly it was owned by Lieutenant Bona- 
parte in his early days, and the impe- 
rial decoration was added to it later 
when old books that he had owned 
were permitted to mingle with aristo- 
cratic associates. The simple story and 
the naive style in which it is written 
suggest the probability that it served as 
a model for the lieutenant when he 
considered his own amatory adventure 
worthy of preservation in the form of 
fiction. Imitated by a pen considerably 
less mighty than his sword, “Rose and 
Daméte” became “Clisson and Eu- 
génie,” with the author in the character 
of Clisson, and the object of his adora- 
tion as Eugénie. His fondness for the 
latter name was continued in curious 
fashion. Nine years later, at Marseilles, 
he fell in love with Désirée Clary, 
whose sister Julie had married his 
brother Joseph. Mademoiselle Clary’s 
father did not favor Napoleon as a son- 
in-law, saying: “One Bonaparte in the 
family is quite enough.” Sixty-five years 
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afterward Désirée Clary’s letters to her France, purchased Bonaparte’s birth- 
lover were discovered. They were signed place at Ajaccio, and, in the crisis of 
“Eugénie,” the name given by Bona- 1870, by insisting on “my war,” ended 
parte to the heroine of his story. forever Napoleon’s dream of founding 
Another Eugénie became empress of a dynasty. 


Pastel 
By Dorotuy Haicut 


For she has taken pleasure in small things— 
Pansies on Easter Sunday from a friend; 

A concert under chestnut-trees; attractive rings 
Embellishing her frailly fingered hand; 

Frolic of loving lightly as the lilies bend 
Moved by the breezes of their preference, 

Her brief white kisses, like a'reticent perfume, 
Ending each minor consequence. 


Nor has she ever asked to be upturned 

By passion in a black earthquake; 

And children crying, leave her unconcerned. 

Her untrod delicacy does not understand; 

A grief seems less, somehow, than a mistake 

Or disappointment.—Raymond did not telephone, 
A headache, or that trunk lost at Fiume, 

Or going to the Opera alone. 


Mothers surrounded by their sons at home 

Pity her wandering frivolities, 

Her mild intoxication with mere foam. 

While she avoids their hot substantialities, 

Sipping her pleasure from these tiny things— 

The sensitive vibration of a gray moth’s wings, 

The compliments that a becoming tea-gown brings. 
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An Angel on the Porch 


BY THOMAS WOLFE 


The first work of a new writer about whom much will be heard this fall. 


mer Queen Elizabeth came quick- 

ly up into the square past Gant’s 
marble-shop. Surrounded by the stones, 
the slabs, the cold carved lambs of death, 
the stonecutter leaned upon the rail and 
talked with Jannadeau, the faithful bur- 
ly Swiss who, fenced in a little rented 
place among Gant’s marbles, was prob- 
ing with delicate monocled intentness 
into the entrails of a watch. 

“There goes the Queen,” said Gant, 
stopping for a moment their debate. 

“A smart woman. A pippin as sure as 
you’re born,” he added, with relish. 

He bowed gallantly with a sweeping 
flourish of his great-boned frame of six 
feet five. “Good evening, madam.” 

She replied with a bright smile of 
friendliness which may have had in it 
the flicker of old memory, including 
Jannadeau with a cheerful impersonal 
nod. For just a moment more she paused, 
turning her candid stare upon smooth 
granite slabs of death, carved lambs and 
cherubim within the shop, and finally on 
an angel poised upon cold phthisic feet, 
with a smile of soft stone idiocy, sta- 
tioned beside the door upon Gant’s lit- 
tle porch. Then, with her brisk, firm 
tread, she passed the shop, untroubled 
by the jeweller’s heavy stare of wounded 
virtue, as he glowered up from his dirty 
littered desk, following her vanishing 
form with a guttural mutter of distaste. 

They resumed their debate: 

“And you may mark my words,” pro- 


I on an afternoon in young sum- 
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ceeded Gant, wetting his big thumb, as 
if he had never been interrupted, and 
continuing his attack upon the Demo- 
cratic party, and all the bad weather, 
fire, famine, and pestilence that at- 
tended its administration, “if they get 
in again we'll have soup-kitchens, the 
banks will go to the wall, and your guts 
will grease your backbone before an- 
other winter’s over.” 

The Swiss thrust out a dirty hand to- 
ward the library he consulted in all dis- 
puted areas—a greasy edition of “The 
World Almanac,” three years old—say- 
ing triumphantly, after a moment of 
dirty thumbing, in strange wrenched ac- 
cent: “Ah—just as I thought: the muni- 
cip-al taxation of Milwaukee under De- 
moc-ratic administration in 1905 was 
two dollars and twenty-five cents the 
hundred, the lowest it had been in years. 
I cannot ima-gine why the total revenue 
is not given.” 

Judiciously reasonable, statistically ar- 
gumentative, the Swiss argued with ani- 
mation against his Titan, picking his 
nose with blunt black fingers, his broad 
yellow face breaking into flaccid creases, 
as he laughed gutturally at Gant’s un- 
reason, and at the rolling periods of his 
rhetoric. 

Thus they talked in the shadow of the 
big angel that stood just beyond the door 
upon Gant’s porch, leering down upon 
their debate with a smile of idiot benevo- 
lence. Thus they talked, while Elizabeth 
passed by, in the cool damp of Gant’s 
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fantastical brick shack, surrounded by 
the stones, the slabs, the cold carved 
lambs of death. And as they talked the 
gray and furtive eyes of the stonecutter, 
which darkened so seldom now with the 
shade of the old hunger—for stone and 
the cold wrought face of an angel— 
looked out into the square at all the lit- 
tle pullulation of the town, touched, as 
that woman passed his door with gal- 
lant tread, by a memory he thought had 
died forever. The lost words. The for- 
gotten faces. Where? When? 

He was getting on to sixty-five, his 
long, erect body had settled, he stooped 
a little. He spoke of old age often, and 
he wept in his tirades now because of 
his great right hand, stiffened by rheu- 
matism, which once had carved so cun- 
ningly the dove, the lamb, the cold 
joined hands of death (but never the 
soft stone face of an angel). Soaked in 
pity, he referred to himself as “The poor 
old cripple who has to provide for the 
whole family.” 

That proud and sensual flesh was on 
its way to dust. 

The indolence of age and disintegra- 
tion was creeping over him. He rose now 
a full hour later, he came to his shop 
punctually, but he spent long hours of 
the day extended on the worn leather 
couch of his office, or in gossip with 
Jannadeau, bawdy old Liddell, Cardiac, 
his doctor, and Fagg Sluder, who had 
salted away his fortune in two big build- 
ings on the square, and was at the pres- 
ent moment tilted comfortably in a chair 
before the fire department, gossiping 
eagerly with members of the ball club, 
whose chief support he was. It was after 
five o'clock, the game was over. 

Negro laborers, grisly with a white 
coating of cement, sloped down past the 
shop on their way home. The draymen 
dispersed slowly, a slouchy policeman 
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loafed down the steps of the city hall 
picking his teeth, and on the market 
side, from high grilled windows, there 
came the occasional howls of a drunken 
negress. Life buzzed slowly like a fly. 

The sun had reddened slightly, there 
was a cool flowing breath from the hills, 
a freshening relaxation over the tired 
earth, the hope, the ecstasy, of evening 
in the air. In slow pulses the thick plume 
of fountain rose, fell upon itself, and 
slapped the pool in lazy rhythms. A 
wagon rattled leanly over the big cob- 
bles; beyond the firemen, the grocer 
Bradly wound up his awning with slow, 
creaking revolutions. 

Across the square at its other edge the 
young virgins of the eastern part of town 
walked lightly home in chattering 
groups. They came to town at four 
o'clock in the afternoon, walked up and 
down the little avenue several times, en- 
tered a shop to purchase small justifica- 
tions, and finally went into the chief 
drug-store, where the bucks of the town 
loafed and drawled in lazy, alert groups. 
It was their club, their brasserie, the fo- 
rum of the sexes. With confident smiles 
the young men detached themselves 
from their group and strolled back to 
booth and table. 

“Hey theah! Wheahd you come 
from?” 

“Move ovah theah, lady. I want to 
tawk to you.” 

Gant looked and saw. His thin mouth 
was tickled by a faint sly smile. He wet 
his big thumb quickly. 

While his fugitive eyes roved over the 
east end of the square, Gant talked with 
Jannadeau. Before the shop the comely 
matrons of the town came up from the 
market. From time to time they smiled, 
seeing him, and he bowed sweepingly. 
Such lovely manners! 

“The king of England,” he observed, 
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“is only a figurehead. He doesn’t begin 
to have the power of the President of 
the United States.” 

“His power is severely limited,” said 
Jannadeau gutturally, “by custom but 
not by statute. In actuality he is still one 
of the most powerful monarchs in the 
world.” His thick black fingers probed 
carefully into the viscera of a watch. 

“The late King Edward, for all his 
faults,” said Gant, wetting his thumb, 
“was a smart man. This fellow they’ve 
got now is a nonentity and a nincom- 
poop.” He grinned faintly, with plea- 
sure, at this ghost of his old rhetoric, 
glancing furtively at the Swiss to see if 
the big words told. 

His uneasy eyes followed carefully the 
stylish carriage of Queen Elizabeth’s 
well-clad figure as she came down by 
the shop again. She smiled pleasantly, 
bound homeward for her latticed ter- 
race. He bowed elaborately. 

“Good evening, madam,” he said. 

She disappeared. In a moment she 
came back decisively and mounted the 
broad steps. He watched her approach 
with quickened pulses. Twelve years. 

“How’s the madam?” he said gal- 
lantly as she crossed the porch. “Eliza- 
beth, I was just telling Jannadeau you 
were the most stylish woman in town.” 

“Well, that’s mighty sweet of you, Mr. 
Gant,” she said in her cool, poised voice. 
“You've always got a good word for 
every one.” 

She gave a bright, pleasant nod to 
Jannadeau, who swung his huge scowl- 
ing head ponderously around and mut- 
tered at her. 

“Why, Elizabeth,” said Gant, “you 
haven’t changed an inch in fifteen years. 
I don’t believe you’re a day older.” 

She was thirty-eight and cheerfully 
aware of it. 

“Oh, yes,” she said laughing. “You're 
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only saying that to make me feel good. 
I’m no chicken any more.” 

She had a pale, clear skin, pleasantly 
freckled, carrot-colored hair, and a thin 
mouth live with humor. Her figure was 
trim and strong—no longer young. She 
had a great deal of energy, distinction, 
and elegance in her manner. 

“How are all the girls, Elizabeth ?” he 
asked kindly. 

Her face grew sad. She began to pull 
her gloves off. 

“That’s what I came in to see you 
about,” she said. “I lost one of them last 
week.” 

“Yes,” said Gant gravely, “I was sorry 
to hear of that.” 

“She was the best girl I had,” said 
Elizabeth.” I'd have done anything in 
the world for her. We did everything we 
could,” she added. “I’ve no regrets on 
that score. I had a doctor and two trained 
nurses by her all the time.” 

She opened her black leather hand- 
bag, thrust her gloves into it, and pull- 
ing out a small blue-bordered handker- 
chief began to weep quietly. 

“Huh-huh-huh-huh-huh,” said Gant, 
shaking his head. “Too bad, too bad, too 
bad. Come back to my office,” he said. 
They went back to the dusty little 
room and sat down. Elizabeth dried her 
eyes. 

“What was her name?” he asked. 

“We called her Lily—her full name 
was Lilian Reed.” 

“Why, I knew that girl,” he ex- 
claimed. “I spoke to her not over two 
weeks ago.” He convinced himself per- 
manently that this was true. 

“Yes,” said Elizabeth, “she went like 
that—one hemorrhage right after an- 
other. Nobody ever knew she was sick 
until last Wednesday. Friday she was 
gone.” She wept again. 

“T-t-t-t-t-t,” he clucked regretfully. 
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“Too bad, too bad. She was pretty as a 
picture.” 

“TI couldn’t have loved her more, Mr. 
Gant,” said Elizabeth, “if she had been 
my own daughter.” 

“How old was she?” he asked. 

“Twenty-two,” said Elizabeth, begin- 
ning to weep again 

“What a pity! What a pity!” he 
agreed. “Did she have any people?” 

“No one who would do anything for 
her,” Elizabeth said. “Her mother died 
when she was thirteen—she was born 
out here on the Beetree Fork—and her 
father,” she added indignantly, “is a 
mean old devil who’s never done any- 
thing for her or any one else. He didn’t 
even come to her funeral.” 

“He will be punished,” said Gant 
darkly. 

“As sure as there’s a God in heaven,” 
Elizabeth agreed, “he’ll get what’s com- 
ing to him in hell. The dirty old crook!” 
she continued virtuously, “I hope he 
rots!” 

“You can depend upon it,” he said 
grimly. “He will. Ah, Lord.” He was si- 
lent a moment while he shook his head 
with slow regret. 

“A pity, a pity,” he muttered. “So 
young.” He had the moment of triumph 
all men have when they hear some one 
has died. A moment, too, of grisly fear— 
sixty-four. 

“T couldn’t have loved her more,” said 
Elizabeth, “if she’d been one of my own. 
A young girl like that with all her life 
before her.” 

“It’s pretty sad when you come to 
think of it,” he said. “By God, it is!” 

“And she was such a fine girl, Mr. 
Gant,” said Elizabeth, weeping softly. 
“She had such a bright future before 
her. She had more opportunities than I 
ever had, and I suppose you know”—she 
spoke modestly—“what I’ve done.” 


“Why,” he exclaimed, startled, “you're 
a rich woman, Elizabeth—damned if I 
don’t believe you are. You own property 
all over town.” 

“I wouldn’t say that,” she answered, 
“but I’ve got enough to live on with- 
out ever doing another lick of work. 
I’ve had to work hard all my life. From 
now on I don’t intend to turn my hand 
over.” 

She looked at him with a shy, pleased 
smile, and touched a coil of her fine hair 
with a small competent hand. He looked 
at her attentively, noting with pleasure 
her firm uncorseted hips, moulded com- 
pactly into her tailored suit, and her 
cocked comely legs tapering to graceful 
feet, shod in neat little slippers of tan. 
She was firm, strong, washed, and ele- 
gant—a faint scent of lilac hovered over 
her. He looked at her candid eyes, lu- 
cently gray, and saw that she was quite 
a great lady. 

“By God, Elizabeth,” he said, “you're 
a fine-looking woman!” 

“T’ve had a good life,” she said. “I’ve 
taken care of myself.” 

They had always known each other— 
since first they met. They had no ex- 
cuses, no questions, no replies. The 
world fell away from them. In the si- 
lence they heard the pulsing slap of the 
fountain, the high laughter of bawdry 
in the square. He took a book of models 
from the desk and began to turn its slick 
pages. They showed modest blocks of 
Georgia marble and Vermont granite. 

“I don’t want any of these,” she said 
impatiently. “I’ve already made up my 
mind. I know what I want.” 

He looked up surprised. “What is it?” 

“I want the angel out front.” 

His face was startled and unwilling. 
He gnawed the corner of his thin lip. 
No one knew how fond he was of the 
angel. Publicly he called it his white ele- 
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phant. He cursed it and said he had been 
a fool to order it. For six years it had 
stood on the porch weathering in all the 
wind and rain. It was now brown and 
fly-specked. But it had come from Car- 
rara in Italy, and it held a stone lily deli- 
cately in one hand. The other hand was 
lifted in benediction, it was poised clum- 
sily upon the ball of one phthisic foot, 
and its stupid white face wore a smile 
of soft stone idiocy. 

In his rages Gant sometimes directed 
vast climaxes of abuse at the angel. 
“Fiend out of hell,” he roared, “you 
have impoverished me, you have ruined 
me, you have cursed my declining years, 
and now you will crush me to death— 
fearful, awful, and unnatural monster 
that you are.” 

But sometimes when he was drunk he 
fell weeping on his knees before it, called 
it Cynthia, the name of his first wife, 
and entreated its love, forgiveness, and 
blessing for its sinful but repentant boy. 
There was from the square laughter. 

“What’s the matter?” said Elizabeth. 
“Don’t you want to sell it?” 

“Tt will cost you a good deal, Eliza- 
beth,” he said evasively. 

“I don’t care,” she answered positive- 
ly. “’'ve got the money. How much do 
you want?” 

He was silent, thinking for a moment 
of the place where the angel stood. He 
knew he had nothing to cover or oblit- 
erate that place—it left a barren crater 
in his heart. 

“All right,” he said finally. “You can 
have it for what I paid for it—four hun- 
dred and twenty dollars.” 

She took a thick sheaf of bank notes 
from her purse and counted the money 
out for him. He pushed it back. 

“No. Pay me when the job’s finished 
and it has been set up. You want some 
sort of inscription, don’t you?” 
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“Yes. There’s her full name, age, place 
of birth, and so on,” she said, giving him 
a scrawled envelope. “I want some poet- 
ry, too—something that suits a young 
girl taken off like this.” 

He pulled his tattered little book of 
inscriptions from a pigeonhole and 
thumbed its pages, reading her a quat- 
rain here and there. To each she shook 
her head. Finally he said: 

“How’s this one, Elizabeth?” He 
read: 


** “She went away in beauty’s flower, 
Before her youth was spent, 
Ere life and love had lived its hour 
God called her, and she went. 


Yet whispers Faith upon the wind: 
No grief to her was given. 
She left your love and went to find 
A greater one in heaven.’ ” 


“Oh, that’s lovely—lovely!” she said. 
“I want that one.” 

“Yes,” he agreed, “I think that’s the 
best one.” 

In the musty, cool smell of his little 
office they got up. Her gallant figure 
reached his shoulder. She buttoned her 
kid gloves over the small pink haunch 
of her palms and glanced about her. His 
battered sofa filled one wall, the line of 
his long body was printed in the leather. 
She looked up at him. His face was sad 
and grave. They remembered. 

“It’s been a long time, Elizabeth,” he 
said. 

They walked slowly to the front 
through aisled marbles. Sentinelled just 
beyond the wooden doors the angel 
leered vacantly down. Jannadeau drew 
his great head turtlewise a little farther 
into the protective hunch of his burly 
shoulders. They went out onto the 
porch. 

The moon stood already like its own 
phantom in the clear-washed skies of 
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evening. A little boy with an empty pa- 
per delivery-bag swung lithely by, his 
freckled nostrils dilating pleasantly with 
hunger and the fancied smell of supper. 
He passed, and for a moment, as they 
stood at the porch edge, all life seemed 
frozen in a picture: the firemen and 
Fagg Sluder had seen Gant, whispered, 
and were now looking toward him; a 
policeman, at the high side-porch of the 
police court, leaned on the rail and 
stared; at the near edge of the central 
plot below the fountain a farmer bent 
for water at a bubbling jet, rose drip- 
ping, and stared; from the tax collector’s 
office, city hall, up-stairs, Yancy, huge, 
meaty, shirt-sleeved, stared. 

And in that second the slow pulse of 
the fountain was suspended, life was 
held, like an arrested gesture, in photo- 
graphic abeyance, and Gant felt himself 
alone move deathward in a world of 
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seemings as, in 1910, a man might find 
himself again in a picture taken on the 
grounds of the Chicago Fair, when he 
was thirty, and his moustache black; 
and, noting the bustled ladies and the 
derbied men fixed in the second’s pullu- 
lation, remember the dead instant, seek 
beyond the borders for what (he knew) 
was there. Or as a veteran who finds him- 
self upon his elbow near Ulysses Grant, 
before the march, in pictures of the Civil 
War, and sees a dead man on a horse. Or 
I should say, like some completed Don, 
who finds himself again before a tent in 
Scotland in his youth, and notes a crick- 
et-bat long lost and long forgotten; the 
face of a poet who had died, and young 
men and the tutor as they looked that 
Long Vacation when they read nine 
hours a day for greats. 

- Where now? Where after? Where 
then? 





A Gray Day in the City 


By James B. CarRINGTON 


THE city’s towers are dim and gray, 
Gray mists becloud my heart to-day, 
There’s naught of beauty I can see, 
To bring one pleasant thought to me. 


Yet in a dreamland far away, 

I climb blue heights, see pines that sway, 
Still hear the waters of the brook 

That sings the songs in Nature’s book. 


There forest ways are sweet and still, 
Soft shadows sleep upon the hill, 
While freedom bides there on the trails, 
With comradeship that never fails. 

















Aunt Emmeline Takes an Interest 
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BY JANET A. HOLMES 


HE ship sailed at some time close 
upon midnight. Emmeline Chis- 
holm, known to a younger gener- 
ation as “The Old Guard,” read, through 
platinum lorgnettes, the note that Lois 
Anne had enclosed with orchids. 
“Be yourself, Aunt Emmeline. Sneak 
a few more antiques out of the Conti- 
nent, and leave Elspeth as hostage. Try 
a pre-Celtic Primitive in a Gothic frame. 
Only leave them Elspeth. One atrocity 
for another; make it a fair swap. When 
you're in Paris you might look up Tony. 
She’s divorcing her husband and she'll 
probably be lonely. He’s a lamb.” 
Aunt Emmeline, her lips a straight 
line of disapproval, rummaged for her 
fountain pen: 


“Lois Anne,” she wrote, “tell your 
uncle Henry to spank you. Your cousin 
Elspeth is coming home with me. She 
may be a misfortune but she is a cultured 
one. There are things you can learn from 
her. I will not look up Tony. I do not 
like the goings-on of your generation. 
If her husband is a lamb, why is she di- 
vorcing him ? *‘AuNT EMMELINE. 

“P. S. I told your uncle Henry to get 
you a new roadster as a birthday pres- 
ent from me. He'll probably forget it. 
Remind him.” 


Aunt Emmeline rang for the stew- 
ard and gave him the letter. ““To go off 
at Sandy Hook,” she said. Then she 
looked out the port-hole. A  starless 
night. Bad; very bad. She swallowed 
three pills for sea-sickness and went to 
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bed. Had the pills held their own 
against a freshening wind from the 
south, Aunt Emmeline might have en- 
joyed a pleasant but not particularly 
stimulating passage to France, and have 
returned uneventfully with Elspeth. 
Simply that and nothing more. No lives 
would have been changed, no destinies 
altered. But Nature, triumphing over 
the pills, willed otherwise. 

Came morning but no desire for 
breakfast. A shuddering distaste for 
eggs. So it was that Aunt Emmeline 
made her way a little pallidly into the 
smoking-room and ordered an apricot 
brandy. Purely medicinal. And another 
one. Quietus was established; warmth 
succeeded clamminess; life, after all, 
could be endured. A little air and one 
could face the fact that the French coast 
was six days distant. 

She found her chair in a sheltered 
corner on the sunny side of the deck and 
sank down among the blankets feeling 
like a Queen of Sheba from New Eng- 
land. Her mind, pleasantly at ease, sail- 
ed quiet seas, until it struck upon the 
rock Elspeth. Yes, “blood is thicker 
than water,” but Elspeth was too thick. 
The weight of. consanguinity! She must 
dig out Elspeth from the Sorbonne, shop 
patiently with her, mould that inflexible 
mind into the semblance of femininity, 
and then bring her home to be a thorn 
in the side of her father, who liked them 
tasty morsels and made of the devil. 
And a nice time she, Aunt Emmeline, 
was going to have of it. As soon as she 
set her foot upon French soil she was 


going to be educated by a chit from the 
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Sorbonne, or else antagonize the child. 
And then what hope of subtly soften- 
ing, sentimentalizing, feminizing? No. 
She who had forgotten more than Els- 
peth would ever know, was going to be 
educated, and educated, and educated. 
She might even have to sneak away and 
look up the reprehensible Tony. 

A wave of whiskey enveloped her. It 
came from the man next to her who was 
settling himself in his rugs. A creak of 
the chair, a last flurry of rug, another 
wave of whiskey. Aunt Emmeline look- 
ed at her watch. Still considerably be- 
fore eleven o'clock! Really! The young- 
er generation! Her eyebrows, over the 
lorgnettes, mounted. She stirred disap- 
provingly in her chair, settled back 
again. Immediately she sensed that the 
man had turned to stare at her; an 
amazed, almost ribald stare. What on 
earth? Ah! She felt the blood rush to 
her head, over those indomitable fea- 
tures that had lent character rather than 
beauty to the name of Chisholm. Was it 
possible that when, repelled by the wave 
of whiskey, she had moved haughtily 
in her chair, there had been a compan- 
ionate wave of apricot brandy? 

Mortified, she said in a tone of ice: 

“I am a very poor sailor.” 

The man’s face collapsed into a grin. 

“T understand,” he said, “‘perfectly.” 
And chuckled. 

Aunt Emmeline acknowledged the 
thrust with a glance. In such manner 
might a Turk have looked upon an 
Armenian. Then she raised her maga- 
zine, adjusted her lorgnettes, and the 
young man ceased to exist, Elspeth 
ceased to exist, the ship and the ocean 
and the steward with the cups of bouil- 
lon, all ceased to exist. Aunt Emmeline 
was following “The Witherspoon Mur- 
der.” 


“In the darkness, she was yet aware 
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that there was a change in the room. 
Something unnatural, a difference in the 
quality of the blackness. She reached out 
her hand to pull up the quilt, and touch- 
ed——_” 

“My God!” 

Aunt Emmeline jumped as though 
shot. The voice was a real one. It had 
come from the young man who had 
ceased to exist but who had risen from 
the dead with unscriptural speed. 

“My God,” he said, trampling upon 
Aunt Emmeline’s shattered composure, 
“haven’t you any decency? I thought 
you'd got the last number; pinched an 
advance copy somehow. But you have- 
n’t; it’s the same old one, and I’ve read 
it. You mean to tell me you have the 
cast-iron nerve to wait until two days 
before the end of the month to follow up 
the latest clews as to who killed old 
Witherspoon ?” 

“T didn’t mean,” returned Aunt Em- 
meline, “‘to tell you anything. But since 
you ask, you’re quite wrong about it. I 
just couldn’t get the magazine away 
from the rest of the family until last 
night. It wasn’t surplus of nerve; it was 
deficiency in cunning. Who do you 
think killed old Witherspoon?” 

“Dorothy.” 

“Utter nonsense.”” Aunt Emmeline 
was thoroughly aroused. “Why, she’s 
a charming child. She couldn’t kill a 
fly.” 

“Just the kind that does,” countered 
the young man. “The old hell-cats take 
it out in clawing and spitting, but the 
angel-faced young ones, look out for 
‘em. Take ’em pretty and spoiled and 
butter-wouldn’t-melt-in-their-mouths, 
and they’re the ones who get away with 
murder. Guess I know all right, all 
right!” 

“Perhaps,” said Aunt Emmeline, 
who was sitting up very stiffly in her 
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chair, “you can explain how she shot 
herself in the back with a revolver?” 

“Lord, no.” The young man had 
struggled out of his chair to a standing 
position among the tangled rugs. “Lord, 
no! How should I know? I’m not up 
on all these feminine tricks.” 

From his lordly height he viewed his 
speechless opponent. Some latent im- 
pulse of chivalry came to him. 

“But if it means a lot to you,” he con- 
ceded, ‘“‘you might have Lois Anne cable 
you the answer. The next number comes 
out day after to-morrow, and then the 
game’s up. Maybe you can hold out un- 
til then. I’m trotting on to the bar. Have 
a little nip to see you through ? No? Sor- 
ry. Well, toodleoo. You’re a good scout, 
Aunt Emmeline!” 

He went. At least, he removed his 
body, but he left behind him a distinct 
impression. Who was this character who 
called her “Aunt Emmeline,” who lap- 
ped up whiskey before eleven in the 
morning, who had a delicately discrimi- 
nating taste in detective stories, and who 
seemed to be on terms of intimacy with 
Lois Anne? 

A curiously intent look came into her 
face. It was a look that Elspeth was soon 
to know; a look that Lois Anne already 
knew and had described irreverently: 

“It means,” she said, “that Aunt Em- 
meline is about to take an interest in 
your future. And then God help you! 
The Old Guard dies but it never re- 
treats.” 

So the “character” lapped its whis- 
key, and The Old Guard laid nebulous 
plans, and the ship moved on toward 
the coast of France. 

Aunt Emmeline rarely rushed the 
gods. Rather, with her mind held in 
a state of flux, she awaited their por- 
tents. Circumstances were permitted to 
shape the event. The victim, left to him- 


self, generally could be counted upon to 
point the way to his own end. He pre- 
pared his own heaven or hell. Aunt Em- 
meline merely delivered the crucial 
push. So, in this instance, she made no 
effort to solve the mystery of the “who” 
or the “why” of her outrageous young 
neighbor, believing that in due course of 
time he would disclose himself. He did 
—at three o’clock on Friday morning. 
There came a pounding at Aunt Em- 
meline’s door. She switched on the light 
and crawled into a padded silk bathrobe 
of coral and gold. Fortified with her 
lorgnettes, she opened the door. There 
in the corridor stood a sulky steward 
leaning on a baggage-truck. Aunt Em- 
meline stared. Bellicose on the truck 
sprawled a Bacchic figure. Clothes 
rumpled, a smear of blood across the 
bulging shirt, it hailed her. 

“Hello, Aunt Emmeline!” 

The steward, scandalized, broke into 
speech: 

“Sorry, lady. ’E said as ’ow this ’ere 
was the cabin ’e was ’eaded for. Raised 
“ell, ’e did, up there. Said ’e was nothin’ 
but a bit of luggage. An’ ’e was to be 
wheeled down on the truck. Couldn’t 
tell him nothin’ different. On the truck 
"e was comin’. An ’e come! Said as ’ow 
this ’ere was the cabin.” 

“And it is, steward.” The rumpled 
head reared itself upright. “It is. I’ve 
come to talk with Aunt Emmeline. 
Something important to tell her. Very 
important. Leave us, steward, leave us.” 
He waved a languid hand. 

“Not me,” said the steward, and 
braced himself against the truck. 

Aunt Emmeline had a swift vision of 
herself, a Chisholm, in a coral-and-gold 
dressing-gown, presiding over a brawl 
at three o’clock in the morning, with 
heads popping out of every cabin with- 
in ear-shot. She capitulated. 
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“Steward, prop him up in the truck 
against the door-jamb and let him talk. 
And don’t let him fall off.” 

The rumpled head looked anxious. 

“Gently, steward, gently. I mustn’t 
be bumped. If I’m bumped—” He 
leered. 

“Where,” said Aunt Emmeline, “did 
you lose your front teeth?” 

“Didn’t lose *em. Took ’em out. Had 
a fight with a johnny in the smoker. 
British colonel, swanking about the war. 
I’m a pacifist. Damn poor taste talk war 
to a pacifist. I said: “Damn you, I’m a 
pacifist. I’ll show you.’ And I lammed 
him one. They’re picking his bones out 
of the scuppers. But I always take my 
teeth out first. Never lose ’em. See!” 

And he held out in the palm of his 
hand two glistening white teeth, clamp- 
ed on to a wire. 

“Then,” said Aunt Emmeline, “put 
them back in quickly. I will not be 
mumbled at.” 

There was a gulp and a click. 

“Now go on. What do you want to 
tell me? And who are you, to begin 
with?” 

“George. Just George, to my friends. 
Came to tell you about the Witherspoon 
murder. ’Fraid you might brood about 
it. Don’t want you to brood. Dorothy 
did it. I know all about it.” 

“Yes? You’ve had a cable, perhaps?” 

“Don’t laugh at me. Can’t bear to be 
laughed at. It’s very serious. I know all 
about it. You see, it’s this way. Dorothy 
did it. Sweet little thing; charmin’ child; 
just like Tony. You know Tony? I’m 
married to Tony; still am. Until next 
week, when God doth put asunder. In 
Paris.” 

“Blasphemous,” murmured Aunt 
Emmeline. 

“What? Yes, isn’t it? Just like Tony. 
Lois Anne ever tell you ’bout her? Red 


hair. It curls right over the ear. Nicest 
curl. She’s a little devil. Like to murder 
me; just like old Witherspoon. Poison 
me if she could. Charmin’ child, but 
poison me if she dared. Tha’s the way 
they are. So much cream when they first 
come in the door. Sweet cream. But 
leave em stand awhile in the home and 
they sure go sour on you. Love ’em and 
leave em, Aunt Emmeline. Tha’s what 
I came to say. Steward!” 

The sulky one came to with a jerk, 
and tightened his grip on the handles 
of the truck. 

“Sir?” 

“Steward, roll me out!” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“And, steward!” 

“Sir?” 

“Gently, steward, mustn’t be bump- 
ed.” 

“No, sir.” 

As they negotiated the corner, George 
waved a languid hand in farewell. 

“I’m just a piece of luggage. Used to 
be Tony’s. But I’m all out of style now. 
Wrong shape, wrong size, all wrong. 
Just Tony’s old luggage, on my way.” 

For fully five minutes Aunt Emme- 
line remained inert. Then she rummag- 
ed for her fountain pen and began a let- 
ter to Lois Anne: 

“Tony’s lamb has just been in to see 
me. God seems not to have tempered the 
wind to him. I begin to take an interest 
in that young man’s future and I have 
a proposition that I think I shall put to 


him to-morrow.” 


It was George who gave her the op- 
portunity. He sat beside her on the deck, 
swathed in rugs, fumbling with a cup of 
beef bouillon which he had absent- 
mindedly accepted from the steward. It 
was, Aunt Emmeline surmised, an un- 
accustomed beverage for him. 
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“I’m afraid,” he said, “I made a bit 
of an ass of myself last night. Don’t re- 
member much about it, but what I do re- 
call seems oddish.” 

“Not at all,” murmured Aunt Em- 
meline. ““We all, have our troubles.” 

George saw the loophole and plunged 
for it. 

“You, too?” 

“Yes, I have a niece at the Sorbonne.” 

George put down his cup. 

“Oh, I say, that is pretty bad. Higher 
education in the female young is hard 
to bear, isn’t it?” 

“You've noticed that?” 

“Lord, yes. Takes the curl out of the 
hair. And tightens the mouth.” 

“Um—” Aunt Emmeline appeared 
to muse uncertainly upon this. “Do 
you,” she said at length with seeming 
irrelevance, “do you care for old Bur- 
gundy and the wines of the Moselle?” 
Wherewith she put her proposition. 
And George accepted. He was entirely 
truthful when he said he would be de- 
lighted to be her guest in the Faubourg 
St. Germain. He was even a little 
touched. 

“There are times when you will find 
it less lonely, I think,” said Aunt Em- 
meline graciously, “and, of course, you 
are to go and come as you please. We all 
do. And as for my cousin, there is no 
doubt you will adore her. I never saw 
the man who didn’t. She married into 
the haute noblesse—a cadet branch. The 
count is the salt of the earth. A little 
wicked. You will find him, as they say, 
‘fort agréable.’ ” 

George was sure that he would; along 
with the wines of the Moselle and the 
old Burgundy. Surprising old customer, 
Aunt Emmeline. One of the best. ““Ti- 
meo Danaos et dona ferentes’”—why 
didn’t that line occur to George? Well, 
Tony’s lamb was never much of a schol- 





ar. Aunt Emmeline put the final attrac- 
tion. 

“You won’t be bothered with my 
niece. She has her own interests. They 
wouldn’t be yours. And I'll see that 
you're protected.” 

George laughed. 

“T wouldn’t be much use to the Sor- 
bonne, I’m afraid. I’m even too dumb 
for Tony. And I’m through with the 
devils, besides. On my way to bar. Have 
a little nip to see us through?” 

“T don’t know,” said Aunt Emme- 
line, “‘but what I will.” 


Cherbourg. Aunt Emmeline and 
George stood in line, awaiting the ten- 
der. George’s hand had come out of his 
trousers’ pocket for what he fervently 
hoped was the last time on this blood- 
sucking ship. Lord, did one ever see so 
many stewards, pursers’ boys, barbers, 
flunkies of one sort or another? Shy- 
locks all. A hand plucked at his sleeve, 
a voice chirruped in his ear: 

“Sorry, sir, but haven’t you forgotten 
the band?” 

“The band?” George wheeled and 
glared down at a mousy man carrying 
a saxophone. “The band? Lord, I'll 
never forget that band!” 

“Sorry, sir, but I think you have for- 
gotten it. It’s waiting.” And George be- 
held it in its glory—gold braid; each 
wudgy hand clasping its instrument; 
each face expectant. 

“Last night, sir,” ventured the mousy 
one, “after we played ‘Good Night, 
Ladies,’ you told us to go on playing. 
You were dancing—with an elderly 
lady—said you didn’t see why you 
should stop. In fact, sir, you hired us for 
the rest of the night.” 

George was indignant. There were 
titters. 

“Why bring that up? Rotten ingrati- 
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tude. You ought to thank me. God, how 
that band needs practice!” 

Aunt Emmeline’s eyebrows were 
mounting in a frozen face. George’s 
hand went into his pocket and came out 
again, bulging. 

The tender bumped. 

“Aunt Emmeline!” 

George looked down into an upturn- 
ed young face. Chic hat, slanted over 
one eye; a nose tilted ever so slightly; a 
mouth curved for delight. George stared 
and the strength went out of his knees. 

“Ts t-that,” he stammered, “t-that the 
Sorbonne? That face? Her name isn’t 
by any chance Helen?” 

“It’s Elspeth,” said Aunt Emmeline, 
“and she’s only launched a tender.” But 
there was more in the nature of Aunt 
Emmeline’s smile than met the inno- 
cent eye of George. Still in line, they 
moved down and onto the tender. The 
band wedged itself against the railing 
of the promenade-deck. It had had time 
to examine its payment. The tender 
pushed off. The saxophone blared out 
“For he’s a jolly good fellow!” 

“Boom, boom!” went the drum. 

Thus accompanied, Tony’s lamb 
went to his fate, toward the Faubourg 
St. Germain, where the gates of Aunt 
Emmeline’s guile closed upon him. 


The closets of numéro quarante, Fau- 
bourg St. Germain, gave up their skele- 
tons slowly, and piecemeal, as it were, 
a finger here, a leg there. The scattered 
bones, gathered together, collected in 


this order: 


LETTER FROM GEORGE MAURAN TO 
JOHN HOUSER 
Dear Jack: 

Whatever the fool book on Bridge 
is, that you swear by, send it to me, will 
you? Pronto. And I’d like some sort of 
a short cut to the classics. Elbert Hub- 


bard’s “Scrap Book,” or something like 
that. Make it as painless as you can. But 
make it quick. Rush the stuff over. 
Yours in extremis, 
GEORGE. 


CABLE FROM EMMELINE CHISHOLM 
TO HENRY CHISHOLM 


“Deposit another thousand to my ac- 
count at the Banker’s Trust, Place Ven- 
dome.—Emmeline.” 


LETTER FROM TONY MAURAN TO 
LOIS ANNE HOUGHTON 


Lois Anne Darlin: 

For what I think of your Aunt Em- 
meline, my soul will rot in hell. I was at 
Ciro’s last night with Uncle Jimmy. 
Yes, at Ciro’s with an uncle. Did you 
ever hear of anything so bourgeoise? I 
could have died of it. I tried to make 
him go some place else, but with the 
putrid idea in his fat head that he was 
doing something extra nice for me, he 
insisted on Ciro’s. So I had to play up 
my prettiest, and not let him see that my 
vitals were being gnawed on. Well, 
while my life-blood was draining away, 
I looked up and there, two tables away, 
I saw George. In a party. The host was 
that count that some relative of yours 
married. I'll say he has a cloven hoof, 
the old pet. But the real person who en- 
gineered that party was your Aunt Em- 
meline. Uh, huh! If she ever gets a box 
of gum-drops from me, she’d better not 
eat ‘em. Right down next to George 
she’d plunked, of all people, Elspeth. 
Now, you know Elspeth. So do I. Is she 
easy to look at! Well, is she! You should 
have seen George. Gone, poor lamb. 
Just ready to drool. What he doesn’t 
know is that she isn’t what she looks 
like. Tempts the eye all right. But talk 
about Dead Sea fruit! Just let him take a 
bite out of her and he’ll be spitting ashes 
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for the rest of his life. And that’s not fair 
to George. If he didn’t like me, that’s 
his own fault. He knew what he was get- 
ting. I’ve got red hair. And it isn’t just 
a henna rinse, either. He knew that 
when he married me. Then once he got 
me, he wanted me to act like an albino. 
That’s what husbands do to you. Think 
they can put a ring on your finger and, 
presto-change, they’ve worked a mira- 
cle. You’re not you, you're some one 
else. They say they don’t believe in 
Jonah and the whale, or that old yarn 
about the loaves and the fishes, but they 
think they can stand on the hearth-rug 
and roll up their sleeves and say: “Now 
let me show you this one!” 

Well, George slipped up on me, but 
that’s no reason he should be punished 
with Elspeth. I’m not that vindictive. 
Maybe I made him miserable, but I 
guess I earned the right to. What’s she 
ever done to earn it? Poor old George, 
I could cry. And, anyway, I’m furious. 
If I couldn’t have a happy marriage, I 
might at least have a happy divorce! 

Tony. 


CABLE FROM GEORGE MAURAN 
TO JOHN HOUSER 
“Rush that Elbert Hubbard. Rush it! 
—George.” 


CONVERSATION BETWEEN GEORGE AND 
HIMSELF WALKING DOWN THE RUE 
DE RIVOLI 


“George, old fool, will you never 
learn? Pretty? I'll say she is! And a hell 
of a lot of good it’ll do you. They all 
turn sour on you if you give em time. 
You’re not the sort that has any luck, 
old son. Elspeth, sour and full of brains 
in the home! Can’t you let that thought 
save you? Lord, man, be your age! 
She'll be worse than Tony. Tony’s a lit- 
tle devil, but Elspeth will educate you. 
Oh, yes, she’ll learn you, you poor igno- 
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rant moron. Uh, huh! like the advertise- 
ment of the guy riding home in the lim- 
ousine: ‘George, I was so mortified to- 
night. You sat like a dummy all through 
dinner, and when the professor from 
Harvard asked you what you thought of 
the recent theories on the pterodino- 
phalangus, you just said, “Huh?” with 
your mouth full of lettuce.’ 

“And all the way home you'll learn 
what a pterodinophalangus is, and what 
his papa was, and his poor deluded ma- 
ma. And you'll learn it from a bit of a 
thing with eyes that would melt a stone 
wall, and a nose that’s Heaven’s delight, 
and with a mouth that Cleopatra would- 
n’t have had to use an asp on herself if 
she’d had. And I dare say it'll be worth 
it to you. As he gets on, a man usually 
goes deaf before he goes blind. But, 
George, you ass, Elbert Hubbard’s 
‘Scrap Book’ isn’t going to see you 
through. Not with Elspeth, it isn’t. 
You'll have to go deeper, old son. Re- 
member that dimple, the unexpected, 
alluring little thing, and give yourself 
up to learning. Give until it hurts. And, 
God, how it does hurt! 

“And won’t Tony give you the 
laugh! Wait till you meet her at some- 
body’s dinner and she hears you trying 
to talk like an encyclopedia. To be 
laughed at by Tony! Oh, Lord, not that! 
I’m a worthless hulk and I’ve made a 
mess of things. But not that! Oh, Lord, 
save me from Tony! Oh, Lord— Hey, 
what the devil! ‘Hey, you, cabby, your 
damned horse bit me. I say he bit me. 
Votre cheval, oui, il a bitten, bitten, you 
fool, le arm de moi.’ Can you beat it? 
Bitten in the Rue de Rivoli. By the only 
horse in Paris. If you call it a horse. 
‘Hey, cabby, call him off. Votre cheval. 
Call him off.’ I quit. George, you go on 
home and pick yourself a daisy. Loves 
me, loves me not; loves me, loves me 
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not. You’re not fit to be loose in the big 
city—where there’s a horse around.” 


CABLE FROM ELSPETH CHISHOLM TO LOIS 
ANNE HOUGHTON 


“Please cancel my registration at 
Radcliffe for post-graduate course.— 
Elspeth.” 


“She’s got him,” groaned Lois Anne; 
“that means she’s got him; with Tony 
not even dead yet, matrimonially speak- 


” 
ing. 
LETTER FROM EMMELINE CHISHOLM TO 
LOIS ANNE HOUGHTON 


Dear Lois Anne: 

We're sailing on the Berengaria. I 
shall drop Elspeth down-town at your 
uncle Henry’s office. I hope you have- 
n’t confided to him what you think of 
his daughter, but I expect he knows. 
Don’t bother to meet me. 

Aunt EMMELINE. 


Lois Anne did not bother to meet her. 
At the house, she received her with 
courtesy, but not with exuberance. But 
Aunt Emmeline proved impervious to 
chill. Lugging a large square box, she 
followed Lois Anne in to her room. 

“Antiques,” she explained, tugging 
at the string. 

“Ts that,” asked Lois Anne, “what 
you cabled Uncle Henry for the extra 
thousand for?” 

“No, I gave Elspeth a party at Ciro’s. 
And then for a week, at bridge, she bled 
every one through the nose. I was a glut- 
ton for punishment,” added Aunt Em- 
meline. “No, George gave me these. I 
think he was really grateful.” 

“And pretty soon he’s going to wish 
he was dead.” 

Aunt Emmeline snapped the string 
of the box. 

“Lois Anne, remember you're one of 
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the higher vertebrates. Because you 
haven’t experienced a situation doesn’t 
mean you can’t understand it. She’s a 
charming child. And she has more 
brains than I had supposed.” 

“Brains,” cried Lois Anne. “Who 
ever supposed Elspeth didn’t have 
brains! Don’t I know ’em? Haven’t I 
heard enough about those brains? And 
now you've gone and grafted them on 
to George! Well, they won’t grow on 
him. Not if I know George!” 

“Yes? Well, perhaps not. He and 
Tony want to give Elspeth her first ball 
this winter. She’ll make her début here, 
of course. Do you think chrysanthe- 
mums or roses will look better?” 

The silence bridged the distance be- 
tween two generations; the longest 
gang-plank in the world. Lois Anne tore 
down it to Aunt Emmeline. 

“You old devil; you old darling. You 
gave ‘em a course of Elspeth! Golly, I 
bet they’re wrecks. But doesn’t your 
black heart hurt you? Poor Elspeth!” 

“Poor Elspeth, nothing!” said Aunt 
Emmeline with considerable vigor. 
“She’s as pretty as they come and she’s 
learned her lesson; learned it away from 
home with no ‘I-told-you-so’ friends to 
see how it hurt. She'll be a very success- 
ful débutante. Whenever she sees a man, 
she’ll always remember to know a little 
bit less than he does about everything. 
She’s sitting pretty for life. And now, 
tell me, what do you think about my 
antiques?” 

And Aunt Emmeline pulled from the 
box two pinch-backed whiskey bottles. 

“George,” she said, “is without a sor- 
row to drown—temporarily. So he gave 
me these, in memory. You have them 
wired for electricity and use them for 
bed-table lights. There is quite a vogue 
for them. Should you prefer chintz 
shades or parchment?” 
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“Chintz. Here’s a card fell out of “T say, Aunt Emmeline, who do you 
them.” think did murder old Witherspoon? It 
Aunt Emmeline raised her lorgnettes was not Dorothy. As you said, she’s a 
and read: charming child. Like Tony.” 
FOURTEEN 


Old Countryside 


By Louise BoGaANn 


Beyonp the hour we counted rain that fell 
On the slant shutter, all has come to proof. 
The summer thunder, like a wooden bell, 
Rang in the storm above the mansard roof, 


And mirrors cast the cloudy day along 

The attic floor; wind made the clapboards creak. 
You braced against the wall to make it strong, 

A shell against your cheek. 


Long since, we pulled brown oak-leaves to the ground 
In a winter of dry trees; we heard the cock 

Shout its unplaceable cry,—the axe’s sound 

Delay a moment after the axe’s stroke. 


Far back, we saw, in the stillest of the year 
The scrawled vine shudder, and the rose branch show 
Red to the thorns, and, sharp as sight can bear, 

The thin hound’s body arched against the snow. 
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The Painter’s Craft 


BY ROYAL CORTISSOZ 
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imponderables that prevail. That art- 

ist is unprofitable for consideration 
who does not have anything to say out 
of his mind or imagination. Technique, 
we are told, is “only a means to an end,” 
and that is the expression of an emotion, 
an idea, a vision of things, peculiar to the 
individual using the brush. When we 
proceed from the examination of an in- 
dividual’s work to that of a school the 
elements of a whole civilization are seen, 
even more vividly, to come into play. Be- 
hind the painting of the Italian Renais- 
sance there lie endless complexities of 
the Christian religion and of pagan 
myth. The realism of the Low Countries 
has roots going down into the nature of 
a people. I never dip into the adorable 
art of eighteenth-century France with- 
out a zestful consciousness of the social 
movement by which it was so decisively 
formed and colored. In short, the ap- 
proach to art means the invasion of 
many provinces and their very diversity 
may be posited as one of the common- 
places of study. Nevertheless, before the 
imperious claims of spiritual things, 
there is often danger of our relegating to 
too subordinate a place in the perspec- 
tive a motive that is really of prime im- 
portance. 

We dislocate by a shade the signifi- 
cance of the painter’s craft and miss its 
true relation to our problem. Technique, 
in the familiar phrase which I have just 
quoted, is designated “only a means to 
an end.” It is the “only” to which I 
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would take exeeption. A word was never 
more fallaciously employed. Technique 
is far more than a means to an end. It is 
part and parcel of an artist’s affirmation 
of himself and, indeed, constitutes the 
thumb-print by which he is ultimately 
known of mankind, an achievement in 
which he specifically exults. The man 
who has mastered his craft has done so, 
it is true, by giving attention to processes 
that can be measured and weighed. A 
craft, says the lexicographer, is an occu- 
pation or employment, “especially call- 
ing for manual dexterity.” But who shall 
say where the manual dexterity leaves 
off and the mysterious alchemy of that 
intensely personal thing, “touch,” be- 
gins? The inevitable commentary on 
that query is simpler than it seems. The 
ponderables and the imponderables in 
this matter are inextricably fused. To 
grasp the former is to lay hold of an in- 
fallible key to the latter. In other words, 
the painter’s craft, allied as it is to “man- 
ual dexterity,” is first and last an index 
to the painter’s artistic character. 


oo lU6D 


It has, incidentally, an integrity of its 
own, which is one reason why it seems to 
me worth while to talk about it at the 
present time. Certain latter-day move- 
ments in painting have nominally con- 
cerned themselves with principles sup- 
posed to make for better painting. The 
young artist moved by observation of 
Cézanne, for example, worries over ideas 
of volume and the organization of color 
































Study for the Figure of Adam on the Sistine Ceiling. 


From the drawing by Michael Angelo in the British Museum, 




















Two Figures. 


From the drawing by Watteau. 


The Atelier of the Artist. 


From the painting by Vermeer at Vienna. 








The Atelier. 


From the painting by Alfred Stevens. 














Fragment from “Las Meninas.” 


From the painting by Velasquez in the Prado. 





The Cigarette. 


From the painting by John Sargent. 
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which he believes will give him a good 
landscape. But in his absorption he neg- 
lects to practise the drawing of tree and 
cloud forms until he has mastered it. 
Roughly speaking, the things which are 
implied in the word “technique” have 
gone into eclipse. The “self-expression” 
that we hear so much about frequently 
loses half the battle through its content- 
ment with sloppy drawing, muddy col- 
or, and haphazard design. The drollest 
note in the ensuing confusion is that 
struck in the assumption that protest 
against such shortcomings is “academ- 
ic.” Was Degas, who stemmed from In- 
gres and believed to the depths of his 
soul in a disciplined technique—was De- 
gas academic? For that matter, in crises 
like these, even an Academician may be 
helpful. 

I must borrow from the memoirs of 
the distinguished American mural paint- 
er, Edward Simmons, an episode of his 
pupilage which is pertinent here. Before 
he went abroad he was warned by Fred- 
eric Crowninshield against the chic with 
which he was gifted, a possible resource 
in the future but dangerous in his youth. 
Simmons brought it to the front, how- 
ever, the moment he entered Julian’s, 
and painted for his first work a head 
which caused old Boulanger to say: “If 
you go on this way, you might as well 
go home and make shoes.” When, after- 
ward, the young American went to him 
in tears, admitting his fault and begging 
to be guided, the master set him to mak- 
ing outline drawings! He was at it for 
months before Boulanger deigned to no- 
tice him again. When he did so it was 
with cordial approval and Simmons says: 
“I switched from being a loafer and 
chiquer from that moment, and realized 
that only by eight hours’ daily work and 
hard digging could I become a painter. 
The next week there was a prize offered 
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of a hundred francs for the best draw- 
ing—and I won it.” All through the 
sterling work which he came home to 
do thereafter there runs his feeling for 
that early discipline, the same discipline 
that Ingres used to enforce upon his dis- 
ciples: “Draw purely, but with large- 
ness. Purity and largeness, voila le dessin, 
voila l'art.” 

I use the word “discipline”; yet what 
I am really thinking of is not so much 
labor as delight, not so much obedience 
to admonition as an instinctive passion 
for technical excellence. There is a pas- 
sage in Vasari that I love for its illustra- 
tion of this sacred ardor in the pursuit of 
a craft. I have quoted it in this place be- 
fore, but it cannot be read too often. He 
is speaking of the transition from tem- 
pera to the modern method, of the aban- 
donment in Flanders of the old egg me- 
dium for that of linseed-oil, and, telling 
how Antonello da Messina brought the 
good news into Italy, he says: 

This manner of painting kindles the pig- 
ments and nothing else is needed save dili- 
gence and devotion, because the oil in itself 
softens and sweetens the colors and renders 
them the more delicate and more easily blend- 
ed than do the other mediums. While the work 
is wet the colors readily mix and unite one 
with the other; in short, by this method the 
artists impart wonderful grace and vivacity 
and vigor to their figures, so much so that 
these often seem to us in relief and ready to 
issue forth from the panel, especially when 
they are carried out in good drawing, with in- 
vention and a beautiful style. 


With what gusto does he commemo- 
rate the great event! And how naturally 
does he associate what I have called the 
ponderables and the imponderables, the 
tangible action of the oil and the things 
that spring from an artist’s inner being, 
such as “devotion,” or “invention and a 
beautiful style.” For Vasari there was no 
dividing line between technique and in- 
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spiration; they were interdependent and 
both involved the very essences of indi- 
viduality. I like to imagine, too, the stir 
in the Venetian studios when Antonello 
got back from the land of the Van Eycks 
and rumors of the process he had been 
studying spread abroad. One can sense 
the enthusiasm that must have awaken- 
ed amongst his fellows, the thrill with 
which each man realized that a new 
string had been added to his bow. I feel, 
moreover, that there must have been 
something warm, genial, something of 
the spirit, in that thrill. Wherever you 
go in the cosmos of true painters you 
find a peculiar sensitiveness, a peculiar 
flair, a peculiar affection, in matters of 
technique. 
o Oo S 

There is a profound eloquence in the 
observations of Renoir on his mystery: 
“Tt is not enough for a painter to be a 
clever craftsman; he must love to ‘caress’ 
his canvas, too. That’s what was lacking 
in Van Gogh. “What a wonderful paint- 
er!’ people say. But his canvases do not 
show the light, tender touch of the 
brush.” Renoir knew that craftsmanship 
was not a matter of manual dexterity 
alone, but a matter of the spirit. “Also,” 
he says, “there must be a certain some- 
thing that the professors can’t give you 
—finésse, charm, perhaps—that can’t be 
taught.” For technique is more even 
than the thumb-print which I have call- 
ed it; it is the breath of the painter’s 
nostrils, it is the grain and texture of his 
soul, flinging itself upon canvas with the 
revelatory force of a gesture. Renoir’s re- 
sponse to the genius of “painter’s paint- 
ing” is delightfully perceptible in what 
he says of one great exemplar of it, the 
famous Vermeer at Vienna. “I would 
love to have seen that,” he wistfully ex- 
claims. “All my life I have dreamed of 
going there .. . like Athens.” To him 
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a masterpiece of “caressed” paint had the 
appeal of some gleaming gem in a classic 
shrine. Your born technician is some- 
times, like Rubens or Halls, a rather ro- 
bustious figure, but he only expresses in 
more ebullient terms the enthusiasm 
which I have in mind and which with 
Renoir calls up thoughts of tenderness. 
In the case of Whistler, of course, who 
was all compact of taste, the drift is to- 
ward nothing if not exquisiteness, to- 
ward that pitch of refinement which is 
flower-like in its connotation of beauty. 
Witness his words to those students of 
his who were indifferent to the state of a 
palette. “My friends,” he would say to 
them, “have you noticed the way in 
which a musician cares for his violin? 
—how beautiful it is? how well kept? 
how tenderly handled? Your palette is 
your instrument; its colors your notes, 
and upon it you play your symphonies!” 
Only an artist who belonged to the aris- 
tocracy of technicians could have devel- 
oped that fairly lovely thought. 

Alfred Stevens, his brilliant Franco- 
Belgian contemporary, is full of the 
same solicitude for craftsmanship and 
all that it implies. Let me cite a few of 
the epigrams from his “Impressions sur 
la Peinture,” a book which should be the 
breviary of every young artist: 


On n’est un grand peintre qu’a la condition 
d’étre un maitre ouvrier. 

L’exécution est le style du peintre. 

Dans l'art de la peinture, il faut étre peintre 
avant tout: le penseur ne vient qu’apres. 

L’exécution d’une belle peinture est agréable 
au toucher. 

Les Flamands et les Hollandais sont les 
premiers peintres du monde. 


Why did he utter that last sweeping 
statement if it was not because he was 
thinking that the Flemings and the 
Dutch were, above all else, consummate 
technicians? The professional painter 
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agrees with him, but many laymen, | 
fear, remain a trifle bewildered, and this 
is as unnecessary as it is unfortunate. 


o co 6S 


Technique, for some curious reason, 
forms a grave stumbling-block to thou- 
sands who are keen upon appreciation of 
the masters and long to come to closer 
understanding with them. Such students 
begin with a modest dubiety. They 
know nothing about the production of a 
picture and so assume that they carry a 
permanent handicap. Their trepidations 
are largely illusory. They admire a paint- 
ing because it is well done. Why not ana- 
lyze the source of their pleasure? Why 
not grasp the fact that painting is, 
among other things, a craft, and, realiz- 
ing that many of its phenomena lie upon 
the surface, proceed to isolate and identi- 
fy what has all along been delighting 
them? Their task will be the lighter if 
they will recognize that every great artist 
gravitates more or less to a specific phase 
of technique and excels so emphatically 
in the cultivation of that that 4zs thumb- 
print is immediately decipherable. To 
change the figure, consider the tech- 
nique of the painter as a language, divisi- 
ble into various idioms, as we may call 
them, such as line, form, color, design, 
and so on. There is a fascination by itself 
in tracing one of these idioms through its 
infinite mutations. Observe, for instance, 
what has been done with line pure and 
simple in the history of art—its develop- 
ment in Chinese portraiture and land- 
scape, in Greek vase-painting, in the pro- 
files drawn by Florentine and Venetian 
Primitives, and thence onward through 
an interminable succession of individu- 
alities. Follow line through the rhythmic 
subtleties of Botticelli, the antique severi- 
ties of Mantegna, the volcanic power of 
Michael Angelo, Follow it through the 


works of masters in the North like Dii- 
rer and Holbein, Rubens and Rem- 
brandt, and then, on the teeming artistic 
soil of modern France, in the drawings 
of such diverse figures as Ingres, Dau- 
mier, Millet, Degas, and Forain. There 
is, indeed, no limit to the quest, nor is it 
soon exhausted where any of the idioms 
are concerned. Form, in its turn, will 
yield as glorious a company, from the 
static figures of a Perugino to the quick, 
naturalistic types of our own day, and so 
in respect to color, composition, and the 
sheer virtuosity of the brush the student 
may segregate those pictures which 
through their manifestation of a ruling 
motive throw into a clearer light the op- 


’ eration of this or that order of technical 


power in the entire world of art. 

For I do not suggest, of course, that 
the “ruling motive” excludes idioms 
other than the one which the given artist 
often places in the foreground. Some- 
times, no doubt, he does so unduly, as 
Ingres did when he made his draughts- 
manship so superior to his color. The 
great germinal types are masters of all 
the idioms, balanced in a perfect equilib- 
rium. Velasquez, say, is draughtsman, 
colorist, brushman, and composer all in 
one—and an incomparable analyst of 
character into the bargain. But if the stu- 
dent will concentrate his attention upon 
the outstanding masters of the different 
idioms he will little by little make him- 
self free of those idioms, come to relish 
each one for its own sake, and in the long 
run apprehend their functioning any- 
where, separately or together. All that he 
needs to do is intelligently to interrogate 
the picture at which he is looking, to re- 
flect on the nature of the appeal that it 
makes to him, whether of line or form or 
what-not. This will make technique 
more interesting to him and more tangi- 
ble, more luminous. In a measure it will 
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make technique a little more mysterious, 
too, but only in so far as he realizes the 
point on which I have sought to dwell, 
that technique is a spiritual affair, be- 
sides being a mechanical habit, that it is 
bound up with what is most character- 
istic of an artist’s essential purpose, that 
its vitalizing origins strike down far into 
the deeps of personality. “Only” a means 
to an end? Can the brush-stroke that 
transmits an artist’s mood to canvas, that 
records his feeling for one angle of vision 
rather than another, that is responsive to 
the pressure of his emotional, imagina- 
tive, and nervous state, be divorced from 
relation to everything in him save a cer- 
tain “manual dexterity”? On the con- 
trary, as Stevens says, L’exécution est le 
style du peintre, and, as was remarked 
long ago, the style is the man. 


~*~ | | 


I write in praise of technique because I 
have loved it ever since I began to look at 
pictures and because I believe good 
workmanship to be the very life-blood of 
art. I know that it can be transformed 
into a peril—when it is exercised in a 
vacuum. Turning again to the inex- 
haustible Alfred Stevens, we will find 
this priceless maxim: Le cerveau ne doit 
pas se laisser dominer par la dextérité de 
la main. I have learned the truth of this 


from looking on at memorable transac- 
tions in our own school. It was our salva- 
tion that American artists flocked to 
Paris in the ’7os and later, but it was not 
all gain that we acquired there. Some of 
those travellers, like Simmons, came 
back fitted to execute monumental de- 
signs. Others returned whose sole quali- 
fication it was to turn out one clever 
morceau after another. They learned a 
trick of the wrist and nothing more. No, 
without brain-stuff technique is but 
Dead Sea fruit. Stevens gives me one last 
nugget of apposite wisdom: I/ ne faut 
pas confondre virtuose avec ficeleur. 
The trickster will never match the au- 
thentic virtuoso. Chic will never take the 
place of hard work, of that I am certain. 
And I am certain, on the other hand, 
that he who once grasps the central prin- 
ciple of technique is started upon the 
path at the end of which almost any- 
thing is possible. I would exalt the paint- 
er’s craft as a thing in itself right and 
fine, in itself potent, humanized, vibrant 
with every conceivable impulse. It is a 
means to an end, but it partakes of the 
glory of the end—for without it the end 
forever recedes. It is instinct with all that 
a man brings to the making of his pic- 
ture. It is an inalienable part of an or- 
ganic unity. It is the other side of a gold- 
en medal. 
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A calendar of current art exhibitions will be found in the 
Fifth Avenue Section. 
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A Farewell to Arms 


(Continued from page 181 of this number.) 


middle of the next day. The rain had stopped 
and the town was nearly empty. As we came 
up the street they were loading the girls from 
the soldiers’ house into a truck. There 
were seven girls and they had on their hats and 
coats and carried small suitcases. Two of them 
were crying. Of the others one smiled at us 
and put out her tongue and fluttered it up 
and down. She had thick full lips and black 
eyes. 

. stopped the car and went over and spoke 
to the matron. The girls from the officers’ 
house had left early that morning, she said. 
Where were they going? To Conegliano, she 
said. The truck started. The girl with thick 
lips put out her tongue again at us. The ma- 
tron waved. The two girls kept on crying. 
The others looked interestedly out at the 
town. I got back in the car. 

“We ought to go with them,” Bonello said. 
“That would be a good trip.” 

“We'll have a good trip,” I said. 

“We'll have a hell of a trip.” 

“That’s what I mean,” I said. We came up 
the drive to the villa. 

“I’d like to be there when some of 
those tough babies climb in and try and hop 
them.” 

“You think they will?” 

“Sure. Everybody in the Second Army 
knows that matron.” 

We were outside the villa. 

“They call her the Mother Superior,” Bo- 
nello said. “The girls are new but everybody 
knows her. They must have brought them up 
just before the retreat.” 

“They'll have a time.” 

“T'll say they'll have a time. I'd like to have 
a crack at them for nothing. They charge too 
much at that house anyway. The government 
gyps us.” 

“Take the car out and have the mechanics 
go over it,” I said. “Change the oil and check 
the differential. Fill it up and then get some 
sleep.” 

“Yes Signor Tenente.” 

The villa was empty. Rinaldi was gone 
with the hospital. The major was gone taking 
hospital personnel in the staff car. There was 
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a note on the window for me to fill the cars 
with the material piled in the hall and to pro- 
ceed to Pordenone. The mechanics were gone 
already. I went out back to the garage. The 
other two cars came in while I was there and 
their drivers got down. It was starting to rain 
again. 

“T’m so sleepy I went to sleep three 
times coming here from Plava,” Piani said. 
“What are we going to do Tenente?” 

“We'll change the oil, grease them, fill 
them up, then take them around in front and 
load up the junk they’ve left.” 

“Then do we start?” 

“No, we'll sleep for three hours.” 

“Christ I’m glad to sleep,” Bonello said. 
“I couldn’t keep awake driving.” 

“How’s your car Aymo?” I asked. 

“Tt’s all right.” 

“Get me a monkey suit and I'll help you 
with the oil.” 

“Don’t you do that Tenente,” Aymo said. 
“It’s nothing to do. You go and pack your 
things.” 

“My things are all packed,” I said. “I'll go 
and carry out the stuff that they left for us. 
Bring the cars around as soon as they’re 
ready.” 

They brought the cars around to the front 
of the villa and we loaded them with the hos- 
pital equipment which was piled in the hall- 
way. When it was all in, the three cars stood 
in line down the driveway under the trees in 
the rain. We went inside. 

“Make a fire in the kitchen and dry your 
things,” I said. 

“I don’t care about dry clothes,” Piani said. 
“I want to sleep.” 

“I’m going to sleep on the major’s bed,” 
Bonello said. “I’m going to sleep where the 
old man corks off.” 

“I don’t care where I sleep,” Piani said. 

“There are two beds in here,” I opened the 
door. 

“IT never knew what was in that room,” 
Bonello said. 

“That was old fish face’s room,”’ Piani said. 

“You two sleep in there,” I said. “I'll wake 


you. 
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“The Austrians will wake us if you sleep 
too long Tenente,” Bonello said. 

“I won’t oversleep,” I said. ‘“Where’s 
Aymo?” 

“He went out in the kitchen.” 

“Get to sleep,” I said. 

“T'll sleep,” Piani said. “I’ve been asleep 
sitting up all day. The whole top of my head 
kept coming down over my eyes.” 

“Take your boots off,” Bonello said. ““That’s 
old fish face’s bed.” 

“Fish face is nothing to me.” Piani lay on 
the bed, his muddy boots straight out, his 
head on his arm. I went out to the kitchen. 
Aymo had a fire in the stove and a kettle of 
water on. 

“T thought I'd start some pasta asciuta,” he 
said. “We'll be hungry when we wake up.” 

“Aren’t you sleepy Bartolomeo?” 

“Not so sleepy. When the water boils I'll 
leave it. The fire will go down.” 

“You'd better get some sleep,” I said. “We 
can eat cheese and monkey meat.” 

“This is better,” he said. “Something hot 
will be good for those two anarchists. You go 
to sleep Tenente.” 

“There’s a bed in the major’s room.” 

“You sleep there.” 

“No I’m going up to my old room. Do 
you want a drink Bartolomeo?” 

“When we go, Tenente. Now it wouldn’t 
do me any good.” 

“If you wake in three hours and I haven’t 
called you, wake me, will you?” 

“I haven’t any watch Tenente.”’ 

“There’s a clock on the wall in the major’s 
room,” 

“All right.” 

I went out then through the dining-room 
and the hall and up the marble stairs to the 
room where I had lived with Rinaldi. It was 
raining outside. I went to the window and 
looked out. It was getting dark and I saw the 
three cars standing in line under the trees. 
The trees were dripping in the rain. It was 
cold and the drops hung to the branches. I 
went back to Rinaldi’s bed and lay down and 
let sleep take me. 

We ate in the kitchen before we started. 
Aymo had a basin of spaghetti with onions 
and tinned meat chopped up in it. We sat 
around the table and drank two bottles of the 
wine that had been left in the cellar of the 
villa. It was dark outside and still raining. 
Piani sat at the table very sleepy. 


“I like a retreat better than an advance,” 
Bonello said. “On a retreat we drink Bar- 
bera.” 

“We drink it now. To-morrow maybe we 
drink rain water,” Aymo said. 

“To-morrow we'll be in Udine. We'll drink 
champagne. That’s where the slackers live. 
Wake up Piani! We'll drink champagne to- 
morrow in Udine!” 

“I’m awake,” Piani said. He filled his plate 
with the spaghetti and meat. “Couldn’t you 
find tomato sauce Barto?” 

“There wasn’t any,” Aymo said. 

“We'll drink champagne in Udine,” Bo- 
nello said. He filled his glass with the clear 
red Barbera. 

“We may drink 
said. 

“Have you eaten enough Tenente?” Aymo 
asked. 

“T’ve got plenty. Give me the bottle Bar- 
tolomeo.” 

“I have a bottle apiece to take in the cars,” 
Aymo said. 

“Did you sleep at all?” 

“I don’t need much sleep. I slept a little.” 

“To-morrow we'll sleep in the king’s bed,” 
Bonello said. He was feeling very good. 

“To-morrow maybe we'll sleep in * 
Piani said. 

“T'll sleep with the queen,” Bonello said. 
He looked to see how I took the joke. 

“You'll sleep with ——,” Piani said 
sleepily. 

“That’s treason Tenente, 
“TIsn’t that treason?” 

“Shut up,” I said. “You get too funny with 
a little wine.” Outside it was raining hard. I 
looked at my watch. It was half-past nine. 

“It’s time to roll,” I said and stood up. 

“Who are you going to ride with Te- 
nente?” Bonello asked. 

“With Aymo. Then you come. Then Piani. 
We'll start out on the road for Cormons.” 

“I’m afraid I'll go to sleep,” Piani said. 

“All right. [ll ride with you. Then Bo- 
nello, then Aymo.” 

“That’s the best way,” Piani said. “‘Because 
I’m so sleepy.” 

“Tl drive and you sleep awhile.” 

“No. I can drive just so long as I know 
somebody will wake me up if I go to sleep.” 

“T'll wake you up. Put out the lights 
Barto.” 

“You might as well leave them,” Bonello 


before Udine,” Piani 
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said. “We've got no more use for this place.” 

“I have a small locker trunk in my room,” 
I said. “Will you help take it down Piani?” 

“We'll take it,” Piani said. “Come on 
Aldo.” He went off into the hall with Bo- 
nello. I heard them going up-stairs. 

“This was a fine place,” Bartolomeo Aymo 
said. He put two bottles of wine and half a 
cheese into his haversack. “There won’t be a 
place like this again. Where will they retreat 
to Tenente?” 

“Beyond the Tagliamento, they say. The 
hospital and the sector are to be at Porde- 
none. 

“This is a better town than Pordenone.” 

“I don’t know Pordenone,” I said. “I’ve 
just been through there.” 

“It’s not much of a place,” Aymo said. 


XXVIII 


As we moved out through the town it was 
empty in the rain and the dark except for 
columns of troops and guns that were going 
through the main street. There were many 
trucks too and some carts going through on 
other streets and converging on the main road. 
When we were out past the tanneries onto 
the main road the troops, the motor-trucks, the 
horse-drawn carts and the guns were in one 
wide slow moving column. We moved slowly 
but steadily in the rain, the radiator cap of 
our car almost against the tailboard of a truck 
that was loaded high, the load covered with 
wet canvas. Then the truck stopped. The 
whole column was stopped. It started again 
and we went a little farther, then stopped. I 
got out and walked ahead, going between the 
trucks and carts and under the wet necks of 
the horses. The block was farther ahead. I 
left the road, crossed the ditch on a footboard 
and walked along the field beyond the ditch. 
I could see the stalled column between the 
trees in the rain as I went forward across from 
it in the field. I went about a mile. The col- 
umn did not move, although, on the other 
side beyond the stalled vehicles I could see the 
troops moving. I went back to the cars. This 
block might extend as far as Udine. Piani was 
asleep over the wheel. I climbed up beside him 
and went to sleep too. Several hours later I 
heard the truck ahead of us grinding into 
gear. I woke Piani and we started, moving a 
few yards, then stopping, then going on 
again. It was still raining. 
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The column stalled again in the night and 
did not start. I got down and went back to 
see Aymo and Bonello. Bonello had two ser- 
geants of engineers on the seat of his car with 
him. They stiffened when I came up. 

“They were left to do something to a 
bridge,” Bonello said. “They can’t find their 
unit so I gave them a ride.” 

“With the Sir Lieutenant’s permission.” 

“With permission,” I said. 

“The lieutenant is an American,” Bonello 
said. “He’ll give anybody a ride.” 

One of the sergeants smiled. The other 
asked Bonello if I was an Italian from North 
or South America. 

“‘He’s not an Italian. He’s North American 
English.” 

The sergeants were polite but did not be- 
lieve it. I left them and went back to Aymo. 
He had two girls on the seat with him and 
was sitting back in the corner and smoking. 

“Barto, Barto,” I said. He laughed. 

“Talk to them Tenente,” he said. “I can’t 
understand them. Hey!” he put his hand on 
the girl’s thigh and squeezed it in a friendly 
way. The girl drew her shawl tight around 
her and pushed his hand away. “Hey!” he 
said. “Tell the Tenente your name and what 
you're doing here.” 

The girl looked at me fiercely. The other 
girl kept her eyes down. The girl who looked 
at me said something in a dialect I could not 
understand a word of. She was plump and 
dark and looked about sixteen. 

“Sorella?” I asked and pointed at the other 

irl. 
° She nodded her head and smiled. 

“All right,” I said and patted her knee. I 
felt her stiffen away when I touched her. The 
sister never looked up. She looked perhaps a 
year younger. Aymo put his hand on the elder 
girl’s thigh and she pushed it away. He 
laughed at her. 

“Good man,” he pointed at himself. “Good 
man,” he pointed at me. “Don’t you worry.” 
The girl looked at him fiercely. The pair of 
them were like two wild birds. 

“What does she ride with me for if she 
doesn’t like me?” Aymo asked. “They got 
right up in the car the minute I motioned to 
them.” He turned to the girl. “Don’t worry,” 
he said. ““No danger of ,” using the vul- 
gar word. “No place for .” I could see 
she understood the word and that was all. 


Her eyes looked at him very scared. She pull- 
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ed the shawl tight. “Car all full,” Aymo said. 
“No danger of . No place for ‘a 
Every time he said the word the girl stiffened 
a little. Then sitting stiffly and looking at him 
she began to cry. I saw her lips working and 
then tears came down her plump cheeks. Her 
sister, not looking up, took her hand and 
they sat there together. The older one, who 
had been so fierce, began to sob. 

“I guess I scared her,” Aymo said. “I 
didn’t mean to scare her.” 

Bartolomeo brought out his knapsack and 
cut off two pieces of cheese. “Here,” he said. 
“Stop crying.” 

The older girl shook her head and still 
cried, but the younger girl took the cheese and 
commenced to eat. After a while the younger 
girl gave her sister the second piece of cheese 
and they both ate. The older sister still sob- 
bed a little. 

“She'll be all right after a while,” Aymo 
said. 

An idea came to him “Virgin?” he asked 
the girl next to him. She nodded her head 
vigorously. “Virgin too?” he pointed to the 
sister. Both the girls nodded their heads and 
the elder said something in dialect. 

“That’s all right,” Bartolomeo - said. 
“That’s all right.” 

Both the girls seemed cheered. 

I left them sitting together with Aymo sit- 
ting back in the corner and went back to 
Piani’s car. The column of vehicles did not 
move but the troops kept passing along side. 
It was still raining hard and I thought some 
of the stops in the movement of the column 
might be from cars with wet wiring. More 
likely they were from horses or men going to 
sleep. Still traffic could tie up in cities when 
every one was awake, It was the combination 
of horse and motor vehicles. They did not 
help each other any. The peasants’ carts did 
not help much either. Those were a couple of 
fine girls with Barto. A retreat was no place 
for two virgins. Real virgins. Probably very 
religious. If there were no war we would 
probably all be in bed. In bed I lay me down 
my head. Bed and board. Stiff as a board in 

bed. Catherine was in bed now between two 
sheets, over her and under her. Which side 
did she sleep on? Maybe she wasn’t asleep. 
Maybe she was lying thinking about me. 
Blow, blow ye western wind. Well it blew 
and it wasn’t the small rain but the big rain 
down that rained. It rained all night. You 
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knew it rained down that rained. Look at it. 
Christ that my love were in my arms and I 
in my bed again. That my love Catherine. 
That my sweet love Catherine down might 
rain. Blow her again to me. Well we were in 
it. Every one was caught in it and the small 
rain would not quiet it. “Good night Cath- 
erine,” I said out loud. “I hope you sleep 
well. If it’s too uncomfortable darling lie on 
the other side,” I said. “I'll get you some cold 
water. In a little while it will be morning and 
then it won’t be so bad. I’m sorry he makes 
you so uncomfortable. Try and go to sleep 
dear sweet.” 

I was asleep all the time, she said. You've 
been talking in your sleep. Are you all right? 

Are you really there? 

Of course I’m here. I wouldn’t go away. 
This doesn’t make any difference between us. 

You're so lovely and sweet. You wouldn’t 
go away in the night, would you? 

Of course I wouldn’t go away. I’m always 
here. I come when ever you want me. 
“___..” Piani said. “They’ve 

again.” 

“I was dopey,” I said. I looked at my watch. 
It was three o’clock in the morning. I reached 
back behind the seat for a bottle of the bar- 
bera. 

“You talked out loud,” Piani said. 

“I was having a dream in English,” I said. 

The rain was slacking and we were mov- 
ing along. Before daylight we were stalled 
again and when it was light we were at a 
little rise in the ground and I saw the road of 
the retreat stretched out far ahead, everything 
stationary except for the infantry filtering 
through. We started to move again but seeing 
the rate of progress in the daylight, I knew 
we were going to have to get off that main 
road some way and go across country if we 
ever hoped to reach Udine. 

In the night many peasants had joined the 
column from the roads of the country and in 
the column there were carts loaded with 
household goods; there were mirrors project- 
ing up between mattresses, and chickens and 
ducks tied to carts. There was a sewing ma- 
chine on the cart ahead of us in the rain. They 
had saved the most valuable things. On some 
carts the women sat huddled from the rain 
and others walked beside the carts keeping as 
close to them as they could. There were dogs 
now in the column, keeping under the wag- 
ons as they moved along. The road was mud- 
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dy, the ditches at the side were high with wa- 
ter and beyond the trees that lined the road 
the fields looked too wet and too soggy to try 
to cross. I got down from the car and worked 
up the road a way looking for a place where 
I could see ahead to find a side road we could 
take across country. I knew there were many 
side roads but did not want one that would 
lead to nothing. I could not remember them 
because we had always passed them bowling 
along in the car on the main road and they 
all looked much alike. Now I knew we must 
find one if we hoped to get through. No one 
knew where the Austrians were nor how 
things were going but I was certain that if the 
rain should stop and planes come over and 
get to work on that column that it would be 
all over. All that was needed was for a few 
men to leave their trucks or a few horses be 
killed to tie up completely the movement on 
the road. 

The rain was not falling so heavily now 
and I thought it might clear. I went ahead 
along the edge of the road and when there 
was a small road that led off to the north be- 
tween two fields with a hedge of trees on both 
sides, I thought that we had better take it and 
hurried back to the cars. I told Piani to turn 
off and went back to tell Bonello and Aymo. 

“If it leads nowhere we can turn around 
and cut back in,” I said. 

“What about these?” Bonello asked. His 
two sergeants were beside him on the seat. 
They were unshaven but still military looking 
in the early morning. 

“They'll be good to push,” I said. I went 
back to Aymo and told him we were going 
to try it across country. 

“What about my virgin family?” Aymo 
asked. The two girls were asleep. 

“They won’t be very useful,” I said. “You 
ought to have some one that could push.” 

“They could go back in the car,” Aymo 
said. ‘““There’s room in the car.” 

“All right if you want them,” I said. “Pick 
up somebody with a wide back to push.” 

“Bersegliere,” Aymo smiled. “They have 
the widest backs. They measure them. How 
do you feel Tenente?” 

“Fine. How are you?” 

“Fine. But very hungry.” 

“There ought to be something up that road 
and we will stop and eat.” 

“How’s your leg Tenente?” 
“Fine,” I said, Standing on the step and 





looking up ahead I could see Piani’s car pull- 
ing out onto the little side road and starting 
up it, his car showing through the hedge of 
bare branches. Bonello turned off and follow- 
ed him and then Piani worked his way out 
and we followed the two ambulances ahead 
along the narrow road between hedges. It led 
to a farm house. We found Piani and Bonello 
stopped in the farm yard. The house was low 
and long with a trellis with a grape vine over 
the door. There was a well in the yard and 
Piani was getting up water to fill his radiator. 
So much going in low gear had boiled it out. 
The farm house was deserted. I looked back 
down the road, the farm house was on a 
slight elevation above the plain and we could 
see over the country, and saw the road, the 
hedges, the fields and the line of trees along 
the main road where the retreat was passing. 
The two sergeants were looking through the 
house. The girls were awake and looking at 
the courtyard, the well and the two big ambu- 
lances in front of the farm house, with three 
drivers at the well. One of the sergeants came 
out with a clock in his hand. 

“Put it back,” I said. He looked at me, 
went in the house and came back without the 
clock. 

“Where’s your partner?” I asked. 

“He’s goné to the latrine.” He got up on 
the seat of the ambulance. He was afraid we 
would leave him. 

“‘What about breakfast Tenente?” Bonello 
asked. “We could eat something. It wouldn’t 
take very long.” 

“Do you think this road going down on the 
other side will lead to anything?” 

“Sure.” 

“All right. Let’s eat.” Piani and Bonello 
went in the house. 

“Come on,” Aymo said to the girls. He 
held his hand to help them down. The older 
sister shook her head. They were not going 
into any deserted house. They looked after us. 

“They are difficult,” Aymo said. We went 
into the farmhouse together. It was large and 
dark, and abandoned feeling. Bonello and 
Piani were in the kitchen. 

“There’s not much to eat,” Piani said. 
“They’ve cleaned it out.” 

Bonello sliced a big white cheese on the 
heavy kitchen table. 

“Where was the cheese?” 

“In the cellar. Piani found wine too and 
apples.” 
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“That’s a good breakfast.” 


Piani was taking the wooden cork out of a 
big wicker-covered wine jug. He tipped it and 
poured a copper pan full. 

“Tt smells all right,” he said. “Find some 
beakers Barto.” 

The two sergeants came in. 

“Have some cheese sergeants,” Bonello 
said. 

“We should go,” one of the sergeants said 
eating his cheese and drinking a cup of wine. 
“We'll go. Don’t worry,” Bonello said. 
“An army travels on its stomach,” I said. 

“What?” asked the sergeant. 

“Tt’s better to eat.” 

“Yes. But time is precious.” 

“I believe the bastards have eaten already,” 
Piani said. The sergeants looked at him. They 
hated the lot of us. 

“You know the road?” one of them asked 
me. 

“No,” I said. They looked at each other. 

“We would do best to start,” the first one 
said. 

“We are starting,” I said. I drank another 
cup of the red wine. It tasted very good after 
the cheese and apple. 

“Bring the cheese,” I said and went out. 
Bonello came out carrying the great jug of 
wine. 

“That’s too big,” I said. He looked at it 
regretfully. 

“I guess it is,” he said. “Give me the can- 
teens to fill.”” He filled the canteens and some 
of the wine ran out on the stone paving of the 
courtyard. Then he picked up the wine jug 
and put it just inside the door. 

“The Austrians can find it without break- 
ing the door down,” he said. 

“We'll roll,” I said. “Piani and I will go 
ahead.” The two engineers were already on 
the seat beside Bonello. The girls were eating 
cheese and apples. Aymo was smoking. We 
started off down the narrow road. I looked 
back at the two cars coming and the farm- 
house. It was a fine, low, solid stone house 
and the iron work of the well was very good. 
Ahead of us the road was narrow and mudd 
and there was a high hedge on either side. Be- 
hind the cars were following closely. 


XXIX 


At noon we were stuck in a muddy road 
about, as nearly as we could figure, ten kilo- 
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metres from Udine. The rain had stopped 
during the forenoon and three times we had 
seen planes pass over head, watched them go 
far to the left and heard them bombing on 
the main highroad. We had worked through 
a network of secondary roads and had taken 
many roads that were blind, but had always 
by backing up and finding another road, got- 
ten closer to Udine. Now, Aymo’s car, in 
backing so that we might get out of a blind 
road, had gotten into the soft earth at the side 
and the wheels, spinning, had dug deeper and 
deeper until the car rested on its differential. 
The thing to do now was to dig out in front 
of the wheels, put in brush so that the chains 
could grip, and then push until the car was on 
the road. We were all down on the road 
around the car. The two sergeants looked at 
the car and examined the wheels. Then they 
started off down the road without a word. I 
went after them. 

“Come on,”’ I said. “Cut some brush.” 

“We have to go,” one said. 

“Get busy,” I said, “and cut brush.” 

“We have to go,” one said. The other said 
nothing. They were in a hurry to start. They 
would not look at me. 

“I order you to come back to the car and 
cut brush,” I said. The one sergeant turned. 
“We have to go on. In a little while you will 
be cut off. You can’t order us. You’re not our 
officer.” 

“I order you to cut brush,” I said. They 
turned and started down the road. 

“Halt,” I said. They kept on down the 
muddy road, the hedge on either side. “I or- 
der you to halt,” I called. They went a little 
faster. I opened up my holster, took the pistol, 
aimed at the one who had talked the most, 
and fired. I missed and they both started to 
run. I shot three times and dropped one. The 
other went through the hedge and was out of 
sight. I fired at him through the hedge as he 
ran across the field. The pistol clicked empty 
and I put in another clip. I saw it was too far 
to shoot at the second sergeant. He was far 
across the field, running, his head held low. 
I commenced to reload the empty clip. Bo- 
nello came up. 

“Let me go finish him,” he said. I handed 
him the pistol and he walked down to where 
the sergeant of engineers lay halfway across 
the road. Bonello leaned over, put the pistol 
against the man’s head and pulled the trigger. 
The pistol did not fire. 
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“You have to cock it,” I said. He cocked it 
and fired twice. He took hold of the ser- 
geant’s legs and pulled him to the side of the 
road so he lay beside the hedge. He came back 
and handed me the pistol. 

“The son of a ,” he said. He looked 
toward the sergeant. “You see me shoot him, 
Tenente?” 

“We've got to get the brush quickly,” I 
said. “Did I hit the other one at all?” 

“I don’t think so,” Aymo said. “He was 
too far away to hit with a pistol.” 

“The dirty scum,” Piani said. We were all 
cutting twigs and branches. Everything had 
been taken out of the car. Bonello was dig- 
ging out in front of the wheels. When we 
were ready Aymo started the car and put it 
into gear. The wheels spun round throwing 
brush and mud. Bonello and I pushed untl 
we could feel our joints crack. The car would 
not move. 

“Rock her back and forth, Barto,” I said. 

He drove the engine in reverse, then for- 
ward. The wheels only dug in deeper. Then 
the car was resting on the differential again, 
and the wheels spun freely in the holes they 
had dug. I straightened up. 

“We'll try her with a rope,” I said. 

“I don’t think it’s any use Tenente. You 
can’t get a straight pull.” 

“We have to try it,” I said. “She won’t 
come out any other way.” 

Piani’s and Bonello’s cars could only move 
straight ahead down the narrow road. We 
roped both cars together and pulled. The 
wheels only pulled sideways against the ruts. 

“It’s no good,” I shouted. “Stop it.” 

Piani and Bonello got down from their cars 
and came back. Aymo got down. The girls 
were up the road about forty yards sitting on 
a stone wall. 

“What do you say Tenente?” Bonello 
asked. 

“We'll dig out and try once more with the 
brush,” I said. I looked down the road. It was 
my fault. I had led them up here. The sun 
was almost out from behind the clouds and 
the body of the sergeant lay beside the hedge. 

“We'll put his coat and cape under,” I said. 
Bonello went to get them. I cut brush and 
Aymo and Piani dug out in front and between 
the wheels. I cut the cape, then ripped it in 
two, and laid it under the wheel in the mud 
then piled brush for the wheels to catch. We 
were ready to start and Aymo got up on the 
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seat and started the car. The wheels spun 
and we pushed and pushed. But it wasn’t any 
use. 

“It’s ——-ed,” I said. “Is there anything 
you want in the car Barto?” 

Aymo climbed up with Bonello carrying 
the cheese and two bottles of wine and his 
cape. Bonello, sitting behind the wheel, was 
looking through the pockets of the sergeant’s 
coat. 

“Better throw the coat away,” I said. 
“What about Barto’s virgins?” 

“They can get in the back,” Piani said. “I 
don’t think we are going far.” 

I opened the back door of the ambulance. 

“Come on,” I said. “Get in.” The two girls 
climbed in and sat in the corner. They seemed 
to have taken no notice of the shooting. I 
looked back up the road. The sergeant lay in 
his dirty long-sleeved underwear. I got up 
with Piani and we started. We were going to 
try to cross the fields. When the road entered 
the field I got down and walked ahead. If we 
could get across, there was a road on the other 
side. We could not get across. It was too soft 
and muddy for the cars. When they were 
finally and completely stalled, the wheels dug 
in to the hubs, we left them in the field and 
started on foot for Udine. 

When we came to the road which led back 
toward the main highway I pointed down it 
to the two girls. 

“Go down there,” I said. “You'll meet peo- 
ple.” They looked at me. I took out my pock- 
et book and gave them each a ten lire note. 
“Go down there,” I said pointing. “Friends! 
Family!” 

They did not understand but they held the 
money tightly and started down the road. 
They looked back as though they were afraid 
I might take the money back. I watched them 
go down the road, their shawls close around 
them, looking back apprehensively at us. The 
three drivers were laughing. 

“How much will you give me to go in that 
direction Tenente?” Bonello asked. 

“They’re better off in a bunch of people 
than alone if they catch them,” I said. 

“Give me two hundred lire and I'll walk 
straight back toward Austria,” Bonello said. 

“They'd take it away from you,” Piani 
said. 

“Maybe the war will be over,” Aymo said. 
We were going up the road as fast as we 
could. The sun was trying to come through. 
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Beside the road were mulberry-trees. Through 
the trees I could see our two big moving vans 
of cars stuck in the field. Piani looked back 
too. 
“They'll have to build a road to get them 
out,” he said. 

“I wish to Christ we had bicycles,” Bonello 
said. 

“Do they ride bicycles in America?” Aymo 
asked. 

“They used to.” 

“Here it is a great thing,” Aymo said. “A 
bicycle is a splendid thing.” 

“I wish to Christ we had bicycles,” Bonello 
said. “I’m no walker.” 

“Ts that firing?” I asked. I thought I could 
hear firing a long way away. 

“I don’t know,” Aymo said. He listened. 

“T think so,” I said. 

“The first thing we will see will be the cav- 
alry,” Piani said. 

“I don’t think they’ve got any cavalry.” 

“I hope to Christ not,” Bonello said. “I 
don’t want to be stuck on a lance by any 
ing cavalry.” 

“You certainly shot that sergeant Tenente,” 
Piani said. We were walking fast. 

“T killed him,” Bonello said. “I never killed 
anybody in this war, and all my life I’ve want- 
ed to kill a sergeant.” 

“You killed him on the sit all right,” Piani 
said. “He wasn’t flying very fast when you 
killed him.” 





“Never mind. That’s one thing I can al- 
ways remember. I killed that of a ser- 
geant.” 

“What will you say in confession?” Aymo 
asked. 

“T’'ll say Bless me father I killed a sergeant.” 

They all laughed. 

“‘He’s an anarchist,” Piani said. ‘“‘He does- 
n’t go to church.” 

“Piani’s an anarchist too,” Bonello said. 

“Are you really anarchists?” I asked. 

“No, Tenente. We’re socialists. We come 
from Imola.” 

“Haven’t you ever been there?” 

“No.” 

“By Christ it’s a fine place, Tenente. You 
come there after the war and we'll show you 
something.” 

“Are you all socialists?” 

“Everybody.” 

“Ts it a fine town?” 

“Wonderful. You never saw a town like 
that.” 

“How did you get to be socialists?” 

“We're all socialists. Everybody is a social- 
ist. We’ve always been socialists.” 

“You come Tenente. We'll make you a so- 
cialist too.” 

Ahead the road turned off to the left and 
there was a little hill and, beyond a stone wall, 
an apple orchard. As the road went up hill 
they ceased talking. We walked along togeth- 
er all going fast against time. 





(To be continued. ) 
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Midsummer Brings Continuance of 
American Prosperity 


Unusual Activity of Production and General Trade—Influence of Increasing 
National Income—A Curious Contrast in Agriculture 


BY ALEXANDER DANA NOYES 


LL evidences at the end of the first 
half of 1929 testified to great ac- 
tivity and prosperity in this coun- 

try’s trade. Some comparisons of finan- 
cial and industrial achievement with 
previous corresponding periods were in 
fact altogether extraordinary. Basing its 
figures on the official reports of 235 in- 
corporated companies, with transporta- 
tion and purely financial enterprises ex- 
cluded, the New York Reserve Bank 
lately figured out that total net earnings 
for the year’s first quarter were 33 per 
cent ahead of the corresponding period 
in 1928, and exceeded 1927 by 42 per 
cent. In most of the industries concerned, 
this remarkable activity was emphasized 
in the second quarter. Net operating in- 
come of the transportation lines, sepa- 
rately computed, was greater by. 19 per 
cent in the first quarter than a year be- 
fore, and the returns for April showed 
an increase of nearly 23 per cent. 
Movement of freight, as reported 
weekly since that time, surpassed all 
precedent for the period. Production of 
manufacturing industries not only main- 
tained a rate of output most unusual for 
the season, but, as in the case of the steel 
mills, continued to turn out the finished 
product.in a volume greater by more 
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than 15 per cent than in the most active 
month on record prior to 1929. Last year 
the textile trade showed poor results; but 
in January of the present year, and again 
in May, our spinners bought more cotton 
than in any month but one of the coun- 
try’s history, and the government’s esti- 
mate of “active spindles” made the 
actual rate of manufacture 16 per cent 
greater than a year ago. Most other in- 
dustries told a similar story. 


LARGE CONSUMPTION OF GOODS 


Since this rapid expansion of produc- 
tion in industry was not accompanied by 
such advance in prices for the goods as 
used to cause accumulation of unsold 
merchandise, with a view to selling on a 
higher market later on, and since nearly 
all trades were engaged in keeping step 
with visible demand, it followed that 
actual consumption of all these products 
had increased at an equally extraordi- 
nary rate. In no respect was the coun- 
try’s ability and willingness to spend 
more strikingly illustrated than in the 
statements of motor-car production. 
During the first five months of 1929, 
sales by the manufacturers increased 
873,000 cars over 1928 and 752,000 over 
the largest previous record for that pe- 
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riod. Part of this larger business was as- 
cribed to growing export of American 
cars to foreign countries, but that ac- 
counted for considerably less than 100,- 
ooo of the increase over 1928. 

This remarkable picture reflects the 
prosperity of the country, even when al- 
lowance is made for the much-discussed 
agricultural depression. It undoubtedly 
indicates large use of credit, both in pro- 
duction and consumption, but it also 
has its explanation in an increasing year- 
ly income of the American people as a 
whole. The expert who drew up, for the 
President’s Committee on Economic 
Changes, that committee’s recent report 
of aggregate American incomes put the 
figure at $89,000,000,000 for 1928 as 
against $87,500,000,000 in 1927, $60,000,- 
000,000 in the last year of the war and 
$35,600,000,000 in 1914. A considerable 
element of conjecture must necessarily 
enter into such an estimate. For one 
thing, the change in the value of money 
during the war affected both income 
and expenditure. 

In 1920, for instance, while the es- 
timated income of our. people in dol- 
lars was $39,300, 000,000 greater. than in 
1913, the estimate if cofrected according 
to the purchasing power of the dollar is 
placed only $3,600,000,000 above that of 
the pre-war year, and the per capita in- 
come reckoned by the experts is actually 
less. In any case the increase of the peo- 
ple’s annual expenditure from their in- 
creased income, aside from investment 
of their capital, would be determined 
largely by the proportion in which the 
increase in income was divided between 
the very rich and the only moderately 
well-to-do. Purchase of goods and what 
are generally classified as living expenses 
would naturally be enlarged in a smaller 
ratio by citizens whose income, though 
increasing with great rapidity, had been 
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reckoned in high figures beforehand 
than by those who had merely risen from 
a lower to a higher scale of moderately 
comfortable independence. 


THE PEOPLE’S BUYING POWER 


But it is true on the other hand that, 
even as regards the relatively smaller in- 
dividual incomes, average cost of living 
has not increased in recent years while 
average income was enlarging. The 
wage-earning classes have indisputably 
received repeated advances in average 
wages at a time when prices for what 
they buy had not increased at all. Three 
years ago the government statisticians 
estimated average full-time wages as 133 
per cent above the pre-war year whereas 
wholesale prices had gone up only 50 per 
cent. Between 1926 and the present year, 
total pay-rolls,in manufacturing indus- 
tries are estimated to be 4'4 per cent 
above 1926, while prices have fallen 3 per 
cent in the same period. One of the La- 
bor Bureau’s recent estimates reckoned 
an increase of 5 per cent within a year in 
per capita wage-earnings in all indus- 
tries. 

The general increase of consumption 
and production during the past three or 
four years might appear on the face of 
things to be entirely explained by these 
estimates. The figures are bewilderingly 
large, however, and the mere fact of their 
magnitude may lead to premature con- 
clusions. For instance, the estimate of the 
same expert on total income of the 
American people in 1921 is $63,400,000,- 
000, yet 1921 was a year of severe indus- 
trial depression, of sweeping reduction 
in production and consumption. The 
pre-war year 1913 was marked by out- 
ward evidence of weakening economic 
strength to the United States; the finan- 
cial reviews described it as a period in 
which “the pace slackened in all avenues 


(Financial Situation continued on page 38 ) 
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Behind the Scenes 


BIOGRAPHICAL NOTES ON CONTRIBUTORS TO THIS NUMBER 
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(The characters are presented in the order of their appearance.) 


The Midsummer Fiction Number presents a 
variety of vivid stories, with authors ranging 
from Napoleon Bonaparte to Thomas Wolfe, to- 
gether with non-fiction features dealing with im- 
portant questions. 

The number is led by William Lyon Phelps, 
with his “As I Like It.” 
That department is one 
of the most popular fea- 
tures in any magazine 
and on this occasion it 
is placed in the honor 
position. Dr. Phelps 
went to his summer 
home at Grindstone 
City, Michigan, about 
July 1. 


Edwin Arlington 
Robinson contributes 
his latest narrative poem 
to this number. The 
sory behind “Annan- 
dale Again” is interest- 
ing. Annandale is a 
character created by Mr. 
Robinson in 1910. 
“How Annandale Went 
Out” appeared in Scris- 
yer’s for May of that 
year. Now after almost 
20 years, Mr. Robinson 
reflects on the situation 
presented in that poem 
and gives at greater 
length the Annandale story. The original poem is 
reprinted at the end of “Annandale Again.” Mr. 
Robinson’s first contribution to ScriBner’s ap- 
peared in the January, 1906, number. In the 23 
years since then, he has risen to a place as the 
greatest of America’s living poets. 


Thomas 


“The Turning Point” is in reality a bit of 
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From a photograph by Doris Ulmann. 


autobiography. It tells how Will James came 
to be an artist and writer about cowboys. It 
is one of a group entitled “All in the Day’s 
Riding” which he is doing for Scrisner’s. James 
has a new book, “Sand,” recently published. 
He writes on his Montana ranch—a “small 
cow outfit” of some 
8,000 acres. 


Dr. John Finley, who 
writes of Elijah’s non- 
stop flight in “The Spirit 
of the Lord,” is an edi- 
tor of the New York 
Times, which is itself 
now somewhat of a 
prophet of travel by air. 


Clarence C. Little is at 
present director of the 
Roscoe B. Jackson Me- 
morial Laboratory at Bar 
Harbor, Maine. His res- 
ignation as president of 
the University of Michi- 
gan took effect with the 
completion of the aca- 
demic year in June. His 
article is a fingerpost to- 
ward the future of edu- 
cation for women. 


Conrad Aiken has a 
penchant for repetitive 
titles. This one, “No, 
No, Go Not to Lethe,” 
is from Keats’s “Ode on Melancholy.” 


Wolfe. 


“*No, no, go not to Lethe, neither twist 
Wolf's-bane, tight-rooted, for its poisonous wine.”’ 


Other titles showing this tendency are “Spider, 
Spider,” and “Farewell, Farewell, Farewell,” 
short stories previously published in Scripner’s. 

Concerning this story, Mr. Aiken says: “It was 
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first of all suggested to me by hearing of the case 
of a young woman in a lodging-house in Boston 
to whom a somewhat similar experience actually 
occurred. But with the difference that she never 
knew the young man at all! He never once spoke 
to her and she finally moved away. I began the 
story a year or more ago, but laid it aside, unable 
to find the tone for it. Then I picked it up again 
two months ago and it simply ‘wrote itself,’ 
obligingly, on the typewriter.” 

Mr. Aiken is living in Cambridge working on 
a new novel and a new book of poems. The novel, 
says Mr. Aiken, “bears the depressing title ‘Book 
of the Dead,’” and the poems are “Preludes.” 
His Selected Poems will be published this au- 
tumn. Houston Peterson, of Columbia Univer- 
sity, the biographer of Havelock Ellis, is doing 
a bio-critical study of Aiken’s work which will 


probably be published next winter. 


John Hall Wheelock is one of the most highly 
regarded American poets. He is the author of 
“Dust and Light,” “Black Panther,” and “The 
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Bright Doom.” He is in the book editorial de- 
partment of this house. 


Thomas McKnight is now connected with an 
advertising agency. His “Wall Street Marries 
Broadway” grows out of close observation of the 
entertainment business and audiences, and some 
months spent in the Keith offices. 


You can begin the Ernest Hemingway story 
“A Farewell to Arms” with this instalment and 
find yourself at the beginning of one of the finest 
pieces of writing about war. In this number be- 
gins the great description of the Caporetto re- 
treat. The Hemingway novel will appear also in 
the September and October numbers. 


The “old-fashioned wife” tells her own story 
in “Why I Am Going Back to My Job.” 


Mary Raymond Shipman Andrews’s great 
story “The Perfect Tribute” was published in 
ScriBNeEr’s in 1906. Since that time more than 
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600,000 copies of the story have been sold. ““The 
White Satin Dress” in this number is one of sev- 
eral other Lincoln stories which she has done. 
Mrs. Andrews has recently returned from abroad. 


Napoleon Bonaparte appears as a contributor 
to Scripner’s for the first time. It might be said 
that here is one instance where a name and an 
editor sold the story. It is not likely that “Clisson 
and Eugénie” would have been accepted if sub- 
mitted anonymously and without explanation. 
But Harry B. Smith’s amusing editing of the 
piece and the account of the story behind the 
manuscript make it an unusual document. 

Harry B. Smith’s collection of Napoleon man- 
uscripts was recently on exhibition in New York. 
The collector has specialized in late eighteenth 
and early nineteenth century English writers. He 
has written articles for Scripner’s based on his 
collections of Dickens, Byron, Shelley, and Lamb. 
His Napoleon is a variant enthusiasm. Mr. Smith 
is a librettist and has many famous musical 
comedies and light operas to his credit. 


Dorothy Haight is a young American poet now 
travelling in Europe. This is her first appearance 
in SCRIBNER’S. 


About Thomas Wolfe much will be said in the 
next few months, after his novel “Look Home- 
ward, Angel,” appears. “An Angel on the Porch” 
is his first short story to be published. Wolfe is 
only 28 years old, but he has lived a full life and 
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covered much ground. The manuscript of his 
novel when first submitted contained some 250,- 
000 words, and he has a trunkful of manuscripts 
besides. He was born in Asheville, N. C. After at- 
tending a small Southern college, he went to Har- 
vard and worked with George Pierce Baker in the 
“47 Workshop.” Some months of wandering 
found him in New York and he became an in- 
structor at New York University. He has alter- 
nated between teaching and travel for several 
years. He writes prodigiously, taking no notice 
of the time, sometimes sallying forth to eat his 
first meal of the day at three o’clock in the morn- 
ing. 

James B. Carrington is author of many nature 
poems and articles. His most recent contribution 
to Scrigner’s was “Across the Plains with Bridg- 
er” in the January number. His love of nature 
and his skill as a photographer are attested by his 
contributions to this and other magazines. 


Janet A. Holmes is a new author for Scris- 
NER’s. She lives in St. Louis. Your correspondent 
gets more chuckles out of “Aunt Emmeline Takes 
an Interest” every time he reads it. 


Louise Bogan has a new book of poems coming 
out in the autumn. She was born in Maine and 
educated in New England. Her first book, “Body 
of This Death,” was published in 1923. She is the 
wife of Raymond Holden, also a poet of distinc- 
tion. They live in Hillsdale, N. Y. 
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H™ follow a few of the comments on the barring from 
the Boston news-stands of the June and July Scrip- 
NER’S, 


The New York Herald Tribune: 


THANKS TO CHIEF CROWLEY 


Boston is at it again. Her Chief of Police has 
banned the June Scripner’s because of passages 
in Ernest Hemingway’s “Farewell to Arms.” The 
June Scripner’s had been on sale since May 25, 
and probably most of the Bostonians who desired 
it had already bought it. The Boston ban, how- 
ever, came in time to help sell out the remainder 
of the issue in other cities. 


; 


yy, 


Until Chief Crowley acted, many readers had 
doubtless missed Mr. Hemingway's powerful 
story, and they will be grateful to the chief for 
calling their attention to it. Unfortunately, the 
June Scrisner’s contains only one installment of 
this serial novel; first impression will suggest to 
the reader that he has bought the wrong issue. 
For Mr. Hemingway, who is known as the author 
of a peculiarly stark and brutal prose, is unusually 
gentle in these chapters. He paints a positively 
sentimental picture of an Italian parish priest who 
had loved God since boyhood, who hates the war 


(Continued on page 34) 























THE SEPTEMBER 


SCRIBNER’S 


NEW DIVORCE COURTS FOR OLD, by Carrington T. Mar- 
shall, Chief Justice of the Ohio Supreme Court 


A million homes have been broken up without anything more being known of divorce 
than statistics. A jurist of high authority revea!s the absurdities and tragedies of the 
present situation and presents an important constructive suggestion for a remedy. 
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AND THE POOR HAVE NOT THE GOSPEL, dy John 
Thomas Stewart 3 


A minister presents the revolutionary suggestion that ministers really teach what the 
New Testament says about wealth and sex. 


THE UNKNOWN WASHINGTON, by John Corbin 
The first of three important studies 


A new estimate of the real character of George Washington, revealing his youth and 
explaining why in later years he was a silent man, not matching his brilliant contem- 
aries, Jefferson, Hamilton, Madison, and others. Mr. Corbin has been studying the 
ashington documents for several years. He goes much deeper into Washington's real 
character than has any other writer. This first article is a study of Washington's youth. 
The next will be “‘Washington and Sally Fairfax.” 


CHARLES CHAPLIN, a portrait, by Waldo Frank 


A real explanation of the elusive character of the screen star, formed from a close study 
of and association with Mr. Chaplin. 


A BUCK PRIVATE IN A GERMAN PRISON CAMP 


An artless and straightforward account of what American lads did under the depressing 
conditions of a German prison. They were not so down-hearted. One of the group of 
high lights of the war, which Scrisngr’s is publishing. 


FORAGING ON PARNASSUS. Anonymous 


A professor smashes tradition in order to pay his debts. 


THE PASSING of the STREET CRY, by John J. Niles 


ae 
a 
a A record, with music, of the calls of picturesque street venders. 
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FICTION 


Ernest Hemingway's ‘‘A FAREWELL TO ARMS”’ 


The great description of the Caporetto retreat and the turning-point of the 
story of man seeking life in the midst of death and destruction. 


SHORT STORIES 


THE ENDURING IMAGE, by Ben Ray Redman 
BLACK TRUTH, by David William Moore 
ESKIMO BUTTEREFLY, by Mary Lee Davis 
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LITERARY SIGN=-DOsSTS 


A NEW DEPARTMENT 
INTRODUCING A NEW CRITIC 


ROBERT E. SHERWOOD 


BEGINS IN THE SEPTEMBER SCRIBNER'S 


Mr. SHERwoon is one of the most brilliant of modern writers. 
Former editor of Life, author of ‘“The Road to Rome”’ and 
“The Queen’s Husband,’’ his critical abilities have been 
shown in other fields of entertainment. In the leading article 
in “‘Literary Sign-Posts’’ each month Mr. Sherwood will bring 
his vigorous style and brilliant personality to bear upon the 
significant new books. He will have free rein and will dis- 
cuss whatever books appeal to him. 

“Literary Sign-Posts’’ will have separate reviews of the 
other important books of the month by experts who will 
provide sparkling concise comment. 

‘Literary Sign-Posts’’ is a new book service, supplement- 
ing the talk about books in William Lyon Phelps’s “‘As I 
Like It,’’ which is one of the most popular departments in 
any American periodical. 

ScRIBNER'’S MaGaZINE will now cover all the important 
books each month, offering the considered opinions of ex- 
perts and the spice of two brilliant personalities. 
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and longs to get back to Abruzzi. He gives a mag- 
nificent report of a patriotic and drunken conver- 
sation between the wounded American hero and 
two friendly Italian officers. And finally, some- 
what incidentally, the wounded American falls in 
love with the rather frigid English nurse, and she, 
moved in part by pity, yields to his insistence. 
Presumably, it is for this rather spare story of a 
wounded soldier and a nurse who did not wait 
for marriage banns that Chief Crowley issued his 
prohibitory edict. 

For our own opinion, we must truthfully re- 
port, having been led by the chief to read the story 
with care and attention, searching each paragraph 
for evidence of obscenity, that we emerge utterly 
without sense of moral degradation, unshocked 
and unmoved by lascivious impulses. Chief Crow- 
ley called attention to an exceedingly good piece 
of writing. But if “Farewell to Arms” had tended 
to demoralize or degrade us, that, too, would be 
Chief Crowley’s responsibility. Sic semper censor- 
ship! 

The New Republic: 

The suppression of Scripner’s Macazing, be- 
cause of “objectionable” passages in Ernest Hem- 
ingway’s new novel, “A Farewell to Arms,” 
which the magazine is serializing, is a piece of 
stupid clowning which is sufficiently explained 
by saying that it took place in Boston. Boston 
censorship is a joke, to be sure; and Scrisner’s 
will scarcely suffer from having the high quality 
of its fiction thus widely proclaimed. But what 
sets our teeth on edge is the gumshoe method by 
which these suppressions are engineered in Bos- 
ton, and then quietly blanketed upon the whole 
state. A complaint from the Watch and Ward 
Society or some other righteous group or individ- 
ual, a telephone call from the chief of police to 
the wholesale distributors of magazines in Bos- 
ton—and censorship is in effective operation all 
over Massachusetts. No legal charge need be 
brought; the whole thing is under-cover, extra- 
legal and vicious. When books are suppressed in 
Boston, booksellers in Brookline, Cambridge, and 
elsewhere in the state do not hesitate to carry 
them; but the magazine distributors take no risk 
in Massachusetts, once the telephone call from 
Chief Crowley has come in, and do not even give 
the individual newsdealer in other cities the op- 
portunity to elect whether he will receive the 
usual allotment of the proscribed magazine. 
There is no point in blaming the distributors. 
The source of the trouble is, of course, the in- 
credible Massachusetts censorship law. And the 
only way of combating the star-chamber proceed- 





ings which take place under it is for its victims 
to demand a legal show-down. The house ot 
ScRIBNER Carries on a publishing tradition which 
goes back well into the days when the word lib 
erty had a definite, and proud, connotation. W: 
hope that Scrisner’s will get its back up and 
fight. 

The Boston Herald in part: 

Ought the June issue of Scrisner’s to have 
been suppressed? That is a question of judgment. 
The present censorship law is so unreasonable as 
to be farcical. But with the law as it is, the ques- 
tion in each instance becomes one of interpreta- 
tion and application. Does the page, chapter, sen- 
tence, or allusion under suspicion, require sup- 
pression under the terms of the law fairly and 
honestly interpreted? The only way to reach an 
answer to that question will be for each person 
who wishes to qualify to answer it to examine the 
passage in the periodical, and make up his own 
mind. But the only opinions that count are those 
of the Police Department, and the ruling of the 
Department is final. Naturally news dealers and 
bookshops do not like to incur the risk of prosecu- 
tion, once their attention is directed to an article 
pronounced offensive by the authorities. Certain 
it is that far worse pages have been freely sold on 
our news stands and plays depicting situations 
fully as offensive have been witnessed here in the 
not very remote past. But—there is the law such 
as it is, and there are the enforcement agencies, 
and what are we to do about it? 

We were on the way to the enactment of a 
good statute on this vexed subject last session of 
the General Court, and yet, with all its backing 
of eminent citizens and professional literary men 
and women, that measure failed of passage. 

Editorials in similar vein appeared in the Springfield 
(Mass.) Union, Baltimore Evening Sun, New York Tele- 
gram, New York Evening World, Brooklyn Eagle, Phila- 
delphia Bulletin, Asbury Park Press, and other papers. 


The July Scrisner’s, submitted by the news company 
before publication, also fell within the displeasure of Chie! 
Crowley and therefore was not distributed by the Boston 
office to any of its clients in Massachusetts. The fate of 
this issue we do not know as we go to press. 


STILL NO FACTS 


Last month we published Dr. Law’s first reply to a 
professor who declared that LoBagola’s ‘‘An African 
Savage’s Own Story’’ was nine-tenths hoax. In the pro- 
fessor’s reply, he concentrated on LoBagola’s Jewish ori- 
gin. He said that Dr. Law’s letter was not pertinent, be- 
cause LoBagola, whom he has seen, is a negro and not a 
Jew. He cites sources to which Dr. Law might refer, 
chiefly Dr. Fishberg’s book. Dr. Law does so, and an- 
swers: 


My Dear Proressor: I am eager to learn truth, 
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not only in the matter concerning “Black Jews” 
but also im all other matters. If you can help the 
editors of Scr1BNER’s or me in this subject we shall 
really be grateful. 

In your recent letter you say: 

‘Nowhere is there an authenticated account of 
a Jewish community with typical negroid fea- 
tures, like those of our friend Amgoza. . . . 

“I think you will find that negroid Jews are 
about as abundant as negroid Presidents of the 
United States—and about as many of the one as 
the other come from these unknown parts of 
Yoruba-land.” 

In the work to which you referred us, “The 
Jews: A Study of Race and Environment,” by 
Maurice Fishberg, I find the following: 

(p. 136) “In Africa there are other types of 
Jews found in various parts of the continent. 
Here, instead of being physically Asiatic, as is the 
case with the Jews of Asia Minor, Central Asia, 
China, etc., the Jews are of distinctly African ap- 
pearance. Their complexion varies from white 
in North Africa to black in Abyssinia.” 

(p. 149) “It is stated that the Falashas are not 
the only Jews of negro race. Bastian speaks of 
negro Jews living on the Loango Coast in West- 
ern Africa.. They are called ‘Mavambu’ or ‘Ju- 
deos.’ ” 

(p. 147) “Their portraits, which are here re- 
produced, show ‘that physically they are of the 
negro type . . . the large lips, prognathism, and 
frizzly hair, all point to negro origin.” 

(p. 149) “The most curious class of negro 
‘Jews’ is said to have existed in Jamaica and 
Surinam.” 

In your letter dated April 5 you say: 

“There is no tribe in that part of the African 
continent which carries on Jewish rites.” 

The same work, by Mr. Maurice Fishberg, 
says: 

(p. 145) “The Jews on the oasis M’Zab, to 
the south of Algeria, are a very interesting type, 
because they have been there isolated for cen- 
turies, having hardly had any relations with Jews 

outside this oasis. There they live among the 
Berber tribes, dress like their non-Jewish neigh- 
bours, and are only to be distinguished from the 
latter by the ear-locks which they wear and by the 
fact that the women wear no veils.” 

(p. 143) “On several of the oases of the Sahara 
there are many nomadic tribes of Jewish faith. 
They are known as ‘Berber Jews’ or ‘Dagga- 


tuns.’ ” 


(p. 144) Mr. Fishberg presents a picture of a 


group of “Sahara Jewesses.”” He adds: “Their 
mode of life, language, dress, habits, and customs 
resemble much the Tuaregs and other Berber 
tribes among whom they live.” 

Mr. LoBagola has consistently said that he 
comes from the vicinity of Timbuctoo; that his 
neighbors were the Tuaregs and other tribes that 
he has named. A letter from one of the most dis- 
tinguished anthropologists in the world, to whom 
you referred me, a man who talked with Mr. 
LoBagola, confirms Mr. LoBagola’s statement as 
to his origin in the region from which he says he 
came. 

I notice that in your two letters you refer to no 
quotations from authorities to show that Mr. 
LoBagola’s statements are questionable. The 
many quotations that I give appear to indicate 
that his statements are true. 

As in a court of law, is not the defendant in- 
nocent until he is proved guilty? Please send to 
the editors of ScrrpNER’s MaGazINE or to me, the 
quotations on which you base your assertions con- 
cerning the statements made by Mr. LoBagola. Is 
it not a rather serious thing to question a man’s 
statements without adducing supporting evi- 
dence? 

If Mr. LoBagola’s story is false, is it not re- 
markable that there is such a great amount of 
high authority to support what he says, and noth- 
ing at all, as yet, to refute him? 

Sincerely yours, 
Freperick Houx Law. 


In an early number, we shall present the conclusion of 
the African Savage's story, telling how he came to Ameri- 
ca and how he fell among scientists, who believed him a 
liar, and his whole bewildered course in the United States 
up until the time he began to write his story. 


A WORKING MAN TAKES A FLING 
AT HIGHBROWS 


To tHe Eprror: In your May number, Edgar 
James Swift has an article entitled, “Intelligence 
Tests for Apes and Men.” I found the matter very 
entertaining and instructive, and for that reason 
was greatly surprised at Mr. Swift because of an 
instance that he used to illustrate one of his 
points. In comparing the ability of the higher 
types of apes and the dumber types of men to hold 
two ideas in mind simultaneously, he cites a news 
item about a workman who sat on the end of a 
beam projecting from a window and sawed it off. 
“The trouble with this man,” he says, “was that 
he was incapable of holding two ideas in mind 
simultaneously and of comparing their values.” 
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What surprised me was to find the professor 
using a gag of such antiquity and doubtful au- 
thenticity to demonstrate a truth scientifically as- 
certained and irrefutably and painstakingly estab- 
lished. It seems rather like trying to prove the 
truth of Evolution by Genesis. 

That yarn about the workman sawing himself 
off a beam or board or tree limb, I have heard in 
various guises for the last thirty years. But I have 
never yet known personally of such an instance, 
nor have I heard of it from anybody who claimed 
to have witnessed it. 

I suspect that Mr. Swift was taken in by a com- 
mon garden variety of newspaper hoax perpe- 
trated by some news writer hard pressed for stuff 
to fill out a column. The Professor, as a scientific 
researcher, trained to investigate sources, in this 
case neglected the opportunity to expose an idiotic 
legend. 

Even admitting, for the sake of argument, that 
the incident cited by Mr. Swift actually occurred, 
the chances are that it was due to an extraordinary 
freak of absent-mindedness. Such, for example, as 
the stunts attributed to dreamy professors by hu- 
morous fables. 


And as for the dumbness of it, such building, 


craftsmen as carpenters, masons, iron-workers, 
plumbers, etc., have the mental ability to hold 
considerably more than two ideas at the same 
time. Otherwise, they could never have learned 
their trades. Even such lowly handicrafts as these, 
to be acceptably practiced, require a degree of in- 
telligence, little if any below that necessary for 
teaching or research work in a university. 

It is for this reason that I find it so remarkable 
in a writer of Mr. Swift’s supposedly high intelli- 
gence and regard for accuracy to illuminate his 
essay with a myth which at best could be true 
only of an imbecile or a lunatic. To me it is but 
another illustration of the abysmal ignorance that 
seems to exist among a large portion of the pro- 
fessional classes as to the conditions and mental 
requirements in the skilled trades section of the 
working-class. Apparently, according to the no- 
tion of these highly educated folks, it is only the 
professions, arts and business callings that require 
mental ability above the grade of a moron. 

Perhaps this letter will be considered a product 
of ignorance, or at least of bias, since I, myself, 
belong to working-class. Anyway, I have it off 
my chest, whether you see fit to print it for the 
benefit of your exclusive circle or not. 

Frep GLoor. 

297 Chestnut St., Fredonia, N. Y. 


OPINION OF PHELPS CHANGES 


To WittraM Lyon PHELPs: 

Dear Sir: After reading “As I Like It” for sev- 
eral months, my opinion of you has so changed 
that, queerly, I feel obligated to tell you (or who- 
ever reads this) of it. My previous acquaintance 
with your writings was limited, I believe, to your 
essays on Russian novelists. My literature course 
in college called for essays on Turgeniev, Dostoy- 
evsky, and Tolstoy, and, besides those I openly 
quoted, many of your opinions I shamefully para- 
phrased or plagiarized. You were my greatest 
aid, and I was grateful for those lengthy volumes. 
But, on topics with a “moral” aspect I thought 
you old-fashioned and puritanical. Now I have de- 
cided that you.are a good fellow after all. And I 
have been thrilled by your meetings with some of 
my literary idols, like Shaw and Chesterton. 

A cheer for ““Rebunked”’! It gave me the best 
laugh in a long time. Perhaps you are not its in- 
ventor, but it is almost enough to discomfit the 
Menckenites, of whom I am one. By the way, 
apropos your interpolation just above, a distin- 
guished critic once referred to ““Gad-forbids” and 
other invocations of divine authority as literary 


bad manners. Rosert T. Hatt. 
727 W. First St., Weiser, Idaho. 


PRAISE FISKE 

One of several letters on Bishop Charles Fiske’s ‘‘The 
Everyday Man's Approach to Faith.’’ 

Dear Sirs: I have been so greatly interested in 
an article written by Bishop Fiske in your June 
number that I want to thank you for giving 
prominent space to subjects of this kind. 

I find that most of the so-called religious arti- 
cles of the present day are disturbing to those of 
us of the old-fashioned faith, while Bishop Fiske’s 
articles are modern but sound, and it is very grati- 
fying to me to see ScrIBNER’s open its doors to 
orthodoxy with a modern frame. 

Rosert M. Coy te. 

423 Walnut St., Philadelphia. 

Tue OBsERVER. 
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CLUB CORNER | 
The Club Corner will appear in the Oc- 


5 ; 
tober number, featuring a reading course 
on “The Negro in Literature.” 
a 














BELL 
TELEPHONE 
BUILDING 
1929 


THE BELL SYSTEM IS BUILDING AHEAD OF THE GROWTH OF THE COUNTRY 





This is the telephone’s job and goal 


An Advertisement of the 
American Telephone and Telegraph Company 


(FOR 


Tue United States is developing ( 
a new civilization. The telephone ©& 
is an indispensable element in it. 
The Bell System is building ahead of 
the growth of this civilization. In 1929 
the telephone budget for land and build 
ings is $4 million dollars, with new build- 
ings rising in 200 cities. New equipment 
for central offices will cost 142 millions; 
exchange lines 120 millions; toll lines 
119 millions. 

The Bell System’s total expenditure 
for plant and service improvements this 
year will be 559 million dollars. 


tak 


®| This outlay is required because 
the telephone is a universal ser- 
vant of this democracy. Business 
uses it to create more prosperity. Homes 
use it for comfort and protection, for 
keeping friendships alive and enriching 
life. Its general use enables each per- 
sonality to extend itself without regard 
to distance. 

The telephone ideal is that anyone, 
anywhere, shall be able to talk quickly 
and at reasonable cost with anyone, 
anywhere else. There is no standing still 
in the Bell System. 
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of business and progress was checked in the mer- 
cantile and industrial world”; yet the American 
people’s income of that year is reckoned at $35,- 
700,000,000, even in pre-war dollar valuations. 
The essential consideration of the moment is the 
sustained rate of increase during recent years, 
modified by the question to what extent pur- 
chases, even from this larger income, were them- 
selves increased by growing use of credit. 


NOT CHECKED BY HIGH MONEY 


No evidence had come into sight in the middle 
of the year that business activity was being check- 
ed by the high Wall Street money rates. As we 
have seen, the current reports of production, dis- 
tribution and consumption were so far from in- 
dicating reactionary tendencies that even the 
normal and almost invariable midsummer slack- 
ening of pace was this year virtually absent. The 
lack of any restrictive influence by the money 
market had a twofold explanation—that the 
year’s 9 and 10 per cent rates had applied to loans 
on stocks and bonds, not to merchants’ borrow- 
ings, and that many producing companies had 
availed themselves of the investment demand for 
stocks to provide additional working capital for 


times of great public confidence in the American 
business outlook, such as 1919 and 1900. The 
money market has also had a hand in the result, 
as indeed it did in those earlier years. Abnormally 
high money rates have always diverted investors’ 
demand from fixed-revenue securities to securities 
on whose yield no limit is assigned. 

As to the advantage to companies raising mon- 
ey, however, created by the present shift of in- 
vestment preference from bonds to stocks, there 


| can be no possible question. The doubt which 


overhung the new financing of hundreds of busi- 
ness enterprises, in the period of extensive im- 
provement and reconstruction during the decade 
following the war, arose from the necessary pil- 
ing-up of indebtedness which might make trouble 
at a time of severe business reaction. Until very 
recently many important industries, notably the 
railways, saw no prospect of escaping this po- 
tential hazard, But the problem has been effec- 
tively solved, for the time at any rate, by the sud- 


| den preference of the investing public itself to be 
allowed to participate as partner in the country’s 


incorporated enterprises through purchase of new 


| share capital, rather than to remain the creditor 


themselves through offering new shares for sub- | 


scription by investors. 

This demand for new shares was so apparent- 
ly insatiable as to create in some respects a new 
situation for incorporated companies. In 1924, 
new securities publicly issued in the form of com- 
pany bonds and notes amounted to $2,400,000,- 
000; new stock issues were only $830,000,000, 
of which 60 per cent was put out by public utility 
enterprises alone. Even in 1927, bond issues were 
$3,800,000,000 while stocks accounted for $1,- 
400,000,000, or barely one-third as much. Last 
year, however, when total applications for new 
capital rose more than half a billion dollars over 
the year before, they were divided almost equally 
between stocks and bonds, and in the first half of 
the present year, with an even greater total in- 
crease over the year before, new stock issues were 
double the issue of new bonds. 


THE PROSPEROUS CORPORATIONS 


This change in the dominant form of new in- 
vestments was popularly ascribed to the public’s 
growing belief in the prosperity of incorporated 
business enterprises, to its wish to participate in- 
dividually in such prosperity, and to what was 
commonly described as “the familiarizing of the 
public with investment in stocks.” All of these 
influences must have contributed. Precisely the 
same phenomenon had been witnessed before, at 





of such enterprises through acquiring new cor- 
poration bonds. 


THE EXCEPTION TO THE PICTURE 


There can be little doubt, indeed, that the 
season’s immunity of the larger business enter- 
prises from the rising cost of credit has resulted 
largely from the increased opportunity to raise 
working capital through sale of stock. But while 
the industrial and manufacturing industry was 
being stimulated, for these various reasons, to a 
still higher measure of activity and prosperity, a 
singularly different story was told in another and 
very important branch of American production. 
That the grain trade’s condition should contrast 
with that of the manufacturing industry was not 


| a new experience. It has in fact been recurrent 
| ever since the termination in 1920 of the govern 


| 


| 
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ment’s war-time guarantee of $2.20 per bushel 
was followed by precipitous fall in wheat to the 
pre-war $1 figure. 

Other industries surmounted the trying experi 
ence of the “deflation period” by adjusting output 
and producing costs to the greatly reduced de- 
mand from consumers. The wheat producer him- 
self made an effort at such readjustment; the 
American crop decreased from 968,000,000 
bushels in 1919 to 795,000,000 in 1921, largely 
because of actual reduction of some 20 per cent 
in planted acreage. But one-fourth of the wheat 
raised in the United States is normally sold 
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FAMOUS doctor, said, “Many of the 
people who want me to diagnose and 
treat their ailments are more im- 
pressed by some scientific medical ap- 
paratus than by plain, common sense advice. 
And they are more willing to follow orders 
faithfully if given some special office treatment. 


“Recently a man I know well came in looking 
haggard. I gave him a thorough physical ex- 
amination while inquiring about his living 
habits. The diagnosis was clear but the patient a 
problem. If I had told him the simple truth 
that what he needed most to get back his 
health and strength was to slow down, 

sleep more, and get the proper amount of 

fresh air and exercise, he would have 
thought I did not understand the com- 
plications which were undermining his 
health. And if I had sent him a bill for 

such advice, he would have told his 
friends that I was a robber and not fit to 
practice medicine. 


“So I gave him a treatment with a scientific 
apparatus and wrote a simple prescription. 
At the same time I gave strict orders as 
to what he should eat and drink, how 
many hours he might work, how long he 
should remain in bed, and the amount of 
time he should devote to outdoor exercise. * 
To make sure that he was following my =: 
orders concerning his living habits, I had 
him report once a week for further ob- 
servation and treatments. In a few weeks 


he was well. He will tell you—and he ha 


believes it—-that I am a great doctor. 


“Perhaps someone may say my methods with 
him were open to criticism. But it was my re- 
sponsibility to use every means within my power 
to bring him back to good health. Knowing my 
patients as I do, I know that many of them will 
not obey my orders for correct living habits if 


‘given without special treatment or medicine. 


More than half of the people who consult me 
would not have to do so if they would learn 
and practice important rules of health. They 
expect me to cure them of physical ailments 
which they could easily have avoided.” 


A majority of cases of physical let-down and 
distress are caused by careless or wilful violation 
of health rules. Bad eating habits, too little 
sleep and rest, lack of fresh air and exercise, 
worry, self-pity are responsible for many cases of 
bad digestion, headaches, poor circulation, 
constipation, jumpy nerves, depression and run- 
down condition. 


The Metropolitan Life Insurance Company has had 
a booklet prepared by eminent health experts which 
tells simply and clearly the fundamental rules of 
intelligent living habits. A chapter or more is 
devoted to each one of eleven important rules of 
health under the headings Sleep and Rest, Fresh 
Air, Sunlight, Exercise, Cleanliness, Water, Food, 
Comfortable Clothing, Work and Play, Good 
Posture and Good Mental Habits. 





Ee —— 





Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 
1 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
Booklet Department 89-S 
Gentlemen: 

Please mail free, without any obligation on 
my part, a copy of your booklet, “Health, 
Happiness and Long Life.” 








Name. . 
Street or Box No 








METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY ~NEW YORK 


Biggest in the World, More Assets, More Policyholders, More Insurance in force, More new Insurance each year 
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abroad, which means that the American price is 
determined by the world price, and the world 
price was fixed after the war by the immediate 
and extremely rapid increase in foreign wheat 
production. 

All circumstances conspired to stimulate that 
increase. The European peasants had the land; in 
some countries, post-war political revolutions had 
greatly increased the area open to cultivation. 
Production and marketing of grain in Europe 
were not paralyzed, as were production and mar- 
keting of manufactures, by the revolt of labor 
and the confusion of the currencies. Nothing 
could therefore have been more natural than the 
fact that, notwithstanding decreased production 
in the United States, the whole world’s wheat 
crop, after falling from an estimated pre-war 
maximum of 4,000,000,000 bushels to 3,300,- 
000,000 in 1919, should have risen again to 
3,600,000,000 in 1921 and to 3,800,000,000 in 
1923. In the last-named year, even the Chicago 
price of wheat, which had recovered hesitantly 
after 1921, went as low as 9614 cents per bushel. 
Wheat was selling at the pre-war price, while 
products of other industries brought 50 per cent 
more on the market than in 1913. 


THE WORLD’S WHEAT MARKET 


How a situation which was then described as 
an “agricultural crisis” was suddenly averted by 
accidents of the seasons during 1924, every one 
remembers. Outside of Russia (for which the har- 
vest statistics of the period were entirely untrust- 
worthy) Europe’s own wheat crop had risen from 
a little over 900,000,000 bushels in 1919 to 
1,260,000,000 in 1923. The following year cut 
the European yield, as a result of disastrously 
bad growing weather, to less than 1,100,000,000, 
and the Chicago price for a fairly abundant 
American yield rose to $2.20, or exactly the 
“guaranteed price” of war-time. The govern- 
ment’s estimate of the farm value of the 1924 
crop was nearly $400,000,000 greater than the 
year before, far exceeding that of any American 
wheat harvest, outside of the war and immediate 
post-war period 1916 to 1920 inclusive. Even 
in the next two or three years the market value 
of our crop averaged nearly 30 per cent that of 
1921 to 1923, and the demand for “farm re- 
lief” grew less urgent. 

The higher prices, however, produced another 





result. Wheat-farmers all over the world began to 
put in a larger acreage; by 1928, the harvest out- 
side the United States was greater by fully 700,- 
000,000 bushels than in 1924, and the American 
crop of 1928 was much the largest since 1919. | 
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Last year the world’s production of wheat was 
certainly the greatest in history. Making wide al- 
lowance for inaccuracies in Russia’s estimates, it 
was possibly 500,000,000 bushels above any pre- 
war yield. Our own farmers and grain-handlers, 
mistrusting the foreign reports, held back their 
wheat when the market, even at the end of 1924, 
went to the lowest price since the spring of 1924. 

But European and Canadian wheat-growers 
filled the void; in May of the present year, in the 
face of high estimates for the new home and for- 
eign crops of 1929, it suddenly was realized that 
the amount carried over by the producing world 
from last year’s harvest would possibly be 350, 
000,000 bushels, or double the unconsumed sur- 
plus of a year ago, and that much the greater part 
of this “carry-over” was held in the United States. 
Belated efforts to find an immediate market for it 
forced down the price of wheat to 93% cents at 
the end of May; the lowest reached at any time in 
fourteen years. It would have been called a low 
price, even in the half-dozen years before the war. 
If our Agricultural Department’s figures are to 
be accepted, it would mean a heavy actual loss on 
production by most farmers, for the Department 
estimates the average cost of producing wheat in 
the United States around $1.18 per bushel. 


THE “FARM RELIEF MEASURES” 


This was the reason for the sudden emergence 
of Congressional “farm-relief bills” to the fore- 
front of interest in the extra session which was 
held at the very moment of this fall in wheat. It 
explained the struggle to enact the so-called “de- 
benture plan,” which undertook to surmount 
the difficulties of the export market through a 
virtual bounty of 21 cents per bushel paid by the 
government to wheat exporters, with smaller pay- 
ments on other agricultural exports. The proposal 
was defeated, although the Senate voted for it and 
although it was lost only by the hostile attitude of 
the other house. Being rejected, it is impossible 
to say what its effect on the wheat trade would 
have been; probably retort by foreign countries, 
either through similar bounties or by countervail- 
ing import tariffs. 

In the end a “farm board” was created, to ad- 
vance to farmers’ associations part or all of a 
$500,000,000 government fund, for use in buy- 
ing and marketing wheat for the benefit of the 
farmers. The law as passed was in form merely a 
loan. It was cautious about conferring power to 
fix a price and hold back wheat until that price 
was bid, but it evidently contemplated the stor- 
ing of grain with a view to preventing a low 
world price from forcing down the domestic mar- 
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ow He Swings His Crutch ... 


up the road to independence” 


“He came to my office in considerable per plexity” 


**C:EVERAL years ago I was a bank 

officer in another city,” said Mr. 
Burdge. “I used to buy my paper, every 
evening, from a newsboy whose stand 
was just outside the bank door. Angelo, 
we'll call him. 

“Angelo is a cripple—the result of in- 
juries received when just a child. One 
day, Angelo came into the bank, and to 
my desk, in considerable perplexity. 

“He wanted to know what to do. He 
had saved up a thousand dollars, and he 
was being “pestered to death’ to put all 
the money he had into a ‘marvelous op- 
portunity’ that would ‘double his money’ 
in a few months. 

“IT knew how Angelo must have worked 
to save that thousand. I told him why he 
simply could not expect safety if he put 
his money into anything so highly specu- 
lative. I showed him why, in his 
circumstances, he ought to put safety be- 
fore every other consideration. 

“Finally, Angelo decided to safeguard 
his $1000 by putting it into a thoroughly 
high grade security. Since that time, An- 
gelo has saved and invested steadily; not 
only has he still got his thousand, but he 
has already saved two or three more, and 
is safely launched on an investing career. 
Angelo now swings his crutch up the road 
to independence.” 


ao ao 


In an era of skyrocketing prices and 
widespread speculation, the mature and 
sober judgement of the banker can exert 
a tremendous influence on the safeguard- 
ing of the investment of literally millions 
of investors. Safety as the cardinal prin- 


CliffordS.Burdge, president 
of the North Side Bank and 
Trust Co., Bristol, Conn., 
tells the story of his advice 
to a cripple .. . and what 
happened 


ciple of investment was never so im- 
portant. An average investor can do 
nothing wiser than go to his banker, 
or a high grade investment banker, 
before he decides what to buy. 
Good yield is a highly important 
consideration, although it should 
never be permitted to outweigh the 
most rigid safeguarding of principal. 
Bankers throughout the country 
choose from among Straus offerings, 
both for recommendation to their 
depositors and for their bank reserves. 
Among such bonds are seasoned 


securities from many different invest- 
ment fields — railroad, municipal, 
industrial, real estate, public utility, 
and foreign bonds. From among 
bonds offered by S. W. Straus & Co., 
many thousands of investors have 
filled all their needs for twenty years 
and more. 

As a help to all who are interested 
in studying the principles of sound 
investment, S. W. Straus & Co. has 
prepared an interesting, easy-to-un- 
derstand booklet, ““How to Invest 
Money.” Every person seriously con- 
cerned in safeguarding his future 
should own a — 
copy of this 
booklet. It will S| 
besentwithout fy 

7s h 
charge. Write [a] i] 
for Booklet | 
H-roro or fill 
in the coupon 
low. 


Clifford S. Burdge, president of the North Side Bank and Trust Co., Bristol, Conn., 
is actively interested in the rapid industrial and commercial development of Bristol. 


ESTABLISHED 1882 S, W. STRAUS & Co. INCORPORATED 


Straus Buildings... In New York, 565 Fifth Ave., 


In Chicago, Michigan Ave. at Jackson Bivd., 


In San Francisco, 79 Poet St. 


Gentlemen: Please send me, without obligation, a copy of Booklet H-1010, “ How to Invest Money” 





Name. 


City. 





© 129 ny 8, W, Suave Co, Address. 


























The 
American 
Founders 
Group 


which has resources of 

over $175,000,000, 

includes four invest- 

ment companies of the 

general management 
type and 


American Founders 
CORPORATION 


BUSINESS ESTABLISHED 1922 


50 Pine Street, New York 


























Qaemenupeth, pee 
Company has paid 1 
consecutive dividends os 


1929 Year Book. Stock 
listed on The Chicago 
Stock Exchange. 








HICAGO 


tears down and re-builds overnight, keeping abreast of 
advancing times. Hernew 44-story Board of Trade Build- 
ing rises majestically on the site of her famous old grain 
exchange. The builderschose EDISON SERVICE for 
power and light supply—indicative also of the advancing 
times, forthe old building operated its own electric plant. 
This change is significant of the trend toward EDISON 
SERVICE for large buildings and ies, where 
efficiency and economy of power supply are requisites. 


Commonwealth Edison Company 
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ket, and it clearly gave authority for the farm 
associations to sell wheat for export at a lower 


| price than had been paid for it to the farmer; the 








government to foot the loss out of the money ad- 
vanced to the farm associations. It remains to be 
seen how this experiment will result; wheat 
prices have at any rate recovered substantially 
from their lowest, partly in anticipation of its 
possible effects. It is an effort to do away with in- 
judicious or wasteful practices in marketing a 
crop, and to that extent is certain to help the 
grain-producer legitimately. But it is also, in its 
provisions for disposing of the export surplus, an 
effort to avert or counterbalance visible economic 
forces, and such efforts have on many occasions 
produced unpleasant results. We have also yet to 
see what, for better or worse, the changing pano- 
rama of the world’s supply and demand will 
present this season. 








What Is 
An Investment Trust? 


This question is answered and the prin- 
ciples which should guide the investor in 
choosing among the offerings of this type 
security are outlined in a series of four 
booklets: 


1. A Young Giant Among Investments. 
2. Capitalizing the Law of Averages. 

3. Three Methods of Management. 

4. Trusts and Near-Trusts. 


These booklets are reprinted from a series 
of articles completed in the June Scris- 
NER’S. Readers may have them by filling 
in the coupon below and enclosing 4 cents 
in stamps to cover cost of postage. 


Financial Department 

SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE 

597 Fifth Avenue 

New York City 

Please send me the four booklets by S. 
Palmer Harman on The Investment 
Trust. 
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VEN a hated enemy 
was SAFE ..... 


j, Crusaders, suffering great privation and loss on the 
journey, crossed Europe into Asia, fired by a holy zeal 
directed against the Saracens, who held Jerusalem. Yet 
when ambassadors came from the hated and feared Saladin 
to the camp of Richard the Lion Hearted, they were in no 
danger of bodily harm, for they were fully protected by 
documents that prominently bore the seal of Saladin. 





Identify Safe From the proudest emperor to the humblest citizen the seal 
“ae has ever represented a guarantee of good faith and protec- 
Seal tion. When the seal and guarantee of the General Surety 
Company appear on any investment, the investor need have 
It appears on Ia- no concern regarding the safety of both principal and 
Fegan oe interest. Back of that seal is a Capital and Surplus of 
Company’s rodent $12,500,000, and a guarantee that is Irrevocable—Uncon- 
cable, Ironclad ditional— Absolute. 
Cuarantee— 
backed by Capital Our booklet “The Seal that Certifies Safety” gives 
end Surplus of complete information and may be obtained by address- 
$12,500,000. ing Home Office, 340 Madison Avenue, New York. 


GENERAL SURETY COMPANY 


Capital and Surplus $12,500,000 


Under Supervision Insurance Department State of New York 


SST 
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Electricity's Future as Domestic Servant 


Why the Use of Household Appliances Has Lagged, and How This Great Market 
May Be Developed 


BY S. PALMER HARMAN 


it will be found that electricity purchased from 
utility companies is the source of from 30 to 60 
per cent of the total horse-power employed to 
drive the machines. For the steel works and roll- 
ing mills the latest census figures show an elec- 
trification of 30 per cent; in cotton manufactur- 
ing, 41 per cent; in meat packing, 47 per cent; ih 
boots and shoes, 60 per cent. The printing and 
publishing industry meets go per cent of its power 
requirements with purchased electricity. 

If to these figures there be added electricity pri- 
vately generated in the manufacturing establish- 
ments themselves, the percentages will often be 
substantially increased. Thus the paper and wood 
pulp manufacturers obtain only 20 per cent of 
their total horse-power from utility companies, 
but generate another 34 per cent in their own 
mills. Electricity as a source of power has been 
thoroughly “‘sold” to industry. 

Not so, however, in the domestic field. As a 
servant in the house, performing household tasks 
in response to a touch of a finger on a switch, elec- 
tricity remains largely a dream, when we consider 
what the electric industry itself believes can be ac- 
complished. From its 22,387,000 “lighting” cus- 
tomers, domestic and commercial, the industry 
derived an average gross revenue last year of $48. 
Investigation of the domestic sales of a large num- 
ber of companies revealed the fact that the average 
householder spent $31 for current. Such an ex- 
penditure clearly does not indicate anything ap- 
proaching general use of the electric refrigerator, 
range, water heater, oil burner, sweeper, washer, 
and the numerous other appliances designed to 
speed and lighten household tasks. 

It would be a mistaken view, however, to re- 
gard this comparative neglect of electricity in 
domestic service as a permanent failure and a loss 


ie any representative list of American industries 


to the electric industry. On the contrary, there are 
excellent grounds for considering this field as a 
rich potential market, holding the promise of 
impressive expansion in the sale of current. Elec- 
trical household appliances have been brought to 
a high state of reliability and efficiency. It is esti- 
mated that 19,000,000 houses in the United 
States are wired for electricity and could use more 
current with little mechanical difficulty. The ob- 
stacles which thus far have hindered progress lie 
in other directions. 

Curious as it may seem in an industry which is 
sometimes charged with being a monopoly, the 
fundamental obstacle is competition. It is true 
enough that in most territories the local company 
has a monopoly in the sale of electricity. But it has 
no monopoly in the sale of heat and power. 

A speaker at the recent convention of the Na- 
tional Electric Light Association illustrated this 
fact when he said of the industrial market for cur- 
rent: “Approximately 61 per cent of the electrical 
energy sold in this country is sold for power pur- 
poses. Much of this energy is sold in direct compe- 
tition with other forms of power, such as steam, 
Diesel engine, natural gas, etc. Many of the in- 
dividual power customers of our electric compa- 
nies are so large that they are fully able to finance 
the cost of a private power plant when they are 
unable to get better service at lower costs from 
the light and power companies.” 

A timely instance of this competition occurs in 
the case of the Lackawanna railroad, which is 
now electrifying its suburban lines out of New 
York. The railway officials announced that they 
were studying the relative advantages of buying 
current from neighboring electric companies, and 
of building a generating plant. The electric com- 
panies got the business, presumably because they 

(Continued on page 46) 
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MERICA in 1912 faced a critical 
problem. Her industrial progress, 
remarkable as it was, contained the 
threat of its own futility. It had the 
menacing defect of concentration. One 
far-sighted industrialist asked: 
«Is American progress to be along the same 
lines followed during the past century? And 
if so, will the evils of our times continue to 
grow along with the good? Will our cities 
grow larger and larger? Our streets more con- 
gested? Our slums more crowded? Are work- 
men to become more and more dependent 
upon highly specialized jobs and increasingly 
at the mercy of trade conditions? Is the drain 
on our rural districts to grow more and more 
unsatisfactory ?"” 
Looking back, it is evident that the suc- 
tion of industry from the countryside 
into the crowded cities was largely the 
result of aconcentrated power supply. 


At the very time that the problem 
approached its crux the technique of 
electric power distribution was brought 
to a stage where widespread diffusion 
of power was feasible. The Middle 
West Utilities System was the first of 
the organizations formed to give effect 


to this development. Its avowed pur- 
pose was to provide small town and 
countryside with the quality of electric 
power—and at a comparable cost— 
which up tothat time had been available 
only in the larger cities. Its formation 
in 1912 was singularly opportune and 
in keeping with the needs of the time. 


Today, the scattered communities 
of the countryside have a power supply 
comparable to that of the great metro- 
politan centers, brought by widespread 
transmission systems. Power and 
transportation are so widely distributed 
that industries are free to locate almost 
anywhere. Self-interest directs them 
to the small town. Hence the new 
industrial growth in America’s small 
communities today. 

’ . v ’ 

Provision of power supply to small communi- 
ties on a scale equivalent to the service avail- 
able in the great metropolitan centers is the 
achievement and responsibility of the Middle 
West Utilities System, a group of electric 
companies furnishing service to more than 
four thousand communities located in twenty- 
nine states. 


The strategic position of the small town in American industrial development is fully 
discussed in the booklet, “America’s New Frontier,” which the Middle West Utilities Company 
(72 West Adams Street, Chicago, Illinois) will send upon request. 


MIDDLE WEST UTILITIES COMPANY 
































(Continued from page 44 
were able to offer advantages which could not be 
had from a railroad-owned power station. 

The electric companies, it is obvious, are fully 
conscious of that new type of competition which 
exists between industries rather than within an in- 
dustry. The recent advertising warfare between 
cigarettes and candy is a rather amusing instance 
of it, and it occurs in less obvious forms among 
all those commodities which offer alternative 
attractions for the consumer’s dollar. 

Men in the electric field who have studied this 
question of competition as it applies to the house- 
hold user of current are apparently coming to the 
conclusion that the trouble lies with the rate struc- 
ture, or the amount which the small consumer 
pays for energy. It is not surprising that the great 
industrial consumers, purchasers in wholesale 
amounts, should be able to buy at lower rates than 
individual households. But the difference is wider 
than might be imagined. According to the statis- 
tics for 1928, so-called “lighting” customers 
bought 20 per cent of the total current marketed 
and paid 56 per cent of the generating compa- 
nies’ gross revenues. “Power” customers account- 
ed for 54 per cent of the current and contributed 
34 per cent of the revenue. 

Lower rates for domestic consumers, then, is 

































PUBLIC UTILITY SIDELIGHTS—NO. 2 


a movement which is gaining an increasing body 
of supporting opinion in the industry. There has 
already been, during the last few years, a substan- 
tial reduction in average rates. In 1924, accord- 
ing to a study made by the Electrical World, the 
average revenue per kilowatt-hour for 57 oper- 
ating companies was 7.85 cents. This had fallen 
last year to 6.13 cents. During these same years 
the average domestic consumption rose from 
341.10 to 512.16 kilowatt-hours. But the results, 
while substantial, are not regarded as satis! ‘ying, 
possibly because they were not accompanied by a 
comprehensive effort to induce consumers to use 
more electricity, or to show them how they could 
use it to advantage. ; 

News dispatches from Atlantic City during the 
recent convention of the electric association re- 
vealed that “downward rate revision is absorbing 
the attention of the 10,000 delegates. This is uni- 
versally regarded as perhaps the paramount issue 
in the industry to-day.” 

The case for rate reduction, as a means to 
greater revenue, was stated by Mr. William L. 
Ransom in this way: “There are many uses for 
which electricity is well adapted, from which it is 
excluded by present rates and rate forms. There 
are millions of persons who would like to make 

(Continued on page 48) 


















Cut Your 
First Coupon Today! 


Hasten the time when you can cut coupons 
from 54% PRUDENCE-BONDS b 
cutting the coupon from this PRUDENC 
advertisement ! 

Mail your name and address for booklet 
setting forth the exclusive features of safety, 
which give PRUDENCE-BONDS prior 
claim on the investor's consideration. 

A first mortgage security Guaranteed by 
more than $16,000,000 of the issuing 
Company's funds, is worth looking into 
before going into anything else! 

Cut out speculation . . . Mail the coupon! 


Ask for Booklet 


The PRUDENCE 
COM PANY, Inc. 


Under Supervision of N.Y. State Banking Dept. 
331 Madison Ave., at 43rd St., New York 
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*“FISCAL—MANAGED" INVESTMENT TRUSTS 





Jack-of-All-Trades 
has had his day 


Trained brains . . . successful investing de- 
mands them. Investing today involves vast 
research . . . voluminous statistics with hid- 
den meanings . . . skill as fine as a surgeon’s 
touch. 


When you invest in shares of Financial 
Investing Co. of New York, Ltd., an invest- 
ment trust under United States Fiscal 
Corporation management, you immediately 
benefit from the work of skilled analysts, 
statisticians and investment specialists who 
have no entangling financial alliances and 
who work solely for the investor’s welfare 
with unprejudiced mind. 


Send today for ‘‘Four-Year Analysis” 
¢ of FINANCIAL INVESTING CO. ||? 


of NEW YORK, Ltd. 
Ask for Booklet G-13 








SMITH, REED & JONES 
Incorporated 
Investment Securities 
The Chase National Bank Bldg. 


20 Pine Street New York 
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Associated System 


Founded in 1852 


104,000 Shareholders 


There are Associated Shareholders 
in every state in the Union, in all the 
Pg Se AT Canadian Provinces except one, and 
104006 6 SENOS = : 

164 


in 23 other countries. In 34 states 
there are 100 or more each, and in 11 


*1 states 1,000 or more each. 


The wide distribution of stock- 
holders is (1) evidence of the stand- 
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fuller use of electricity, particularly in the home, 


but who find themselves discouraged and deterred 
in doing so economically or at all under the pres- 
ent schedules. This situation seems the more sur- 
prising and lamentable when analysis discloses 
that the electric company could in fact well af- 
ford to supply to these full-use customers all the 
energy they desire at rates they recognize they 
could well afford to pay.” 








Lovely old Colonial doorways 
ove . interior de- 
tails . . . all of them architec- 
turally correct ........... 


You have probably always thought of ARCHITECTURE 
as a magazine for professional architects only. It is a 
strictly professional publication. On the other hand, 
there are enough delightful small houses; quaint and 
unusual shops and interiors; beautiful estates and land- 
scaped gardens; fascinating and instructive articles by 
celebrated architects, decorators, and landscape gar- 
deners; pencil and color sketches from abroad—to make 
it distinctly worth while to anybody interested in build- 
ing, owning, or remodelling a home, or interested in 
keeping in touch with the art of architecture. 


ARCHIIECIVRE 


Published by Cuarves Scrispner’s Sons 
597 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


Send one dollar for a copy 
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This situation the speaker described as an 
“anomaly,” under which a “rate structure yield- 
ing less revenue than the company is fairly en 
titled to, produces kilowatt-hour rates, neverthe- 
less, such as to penalize the regular and substan- 
tial users.” 

Unlike other industries considering price re- 
ductions, the electric companies are not faced 
with the need, first, of getting their operating and 
capital costs down to a point which will permit a 
profit. Generating capacity is ample, distribution 
lines are already installed, labor is a minor factor, 
raw material consists principally of fuel and oil. 
The question is, whether lower rates would result 
in the hoped-for increase in sales. 

In this connection there is a disposition to over- 
haul the sales methods by which electric appli- 
ances are placed in the individual household. 
Many electric companies maintain shops where 
such appliances are for sale. There are also thou- 
sands of dealers in these appliances who have no 
connection whatever with electric companies. 
Plans have been proposed whereby the consumer 
would be offered a complete outfit of major ap- 
pliances—range, washer, motor for oil burner, 
water heater—on a rental basis and at a flat rate 
per month covering both rent and current con- 
sumed. Instead of the six or seven cents per kilo- 
watt-hour now paid, the rate would figure out 
at about 2.6 cents, the consumption of current at 
about 8,000 kilowatt-hours per year instead of the 
present 500 or 600, and the revenue to the com- 
pany at $200 a year instead of $31 as at present. 

It is an altogether hopeful condition that the 
electric industry has in front of it a great poten- 
tial market and behind it a physical structure of 
generating plants, and a financial structure of 
capital and operating costs, which permit a mark- 
ed expansion of sales. That the electric compa- 
nies will work vigorously in this direction is hard- 
ly to be questioned. They are caught in the uni- 
versal forward urge of industry, and can no more 
afford to rest content with their present domestic 
business, than they could be satisfied with the 
lighting business which was regarded as their sole 
field of activity when the first central station, on 
Pearl Street in New York City, began operations 
in 1882. 
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(Left.) A dotted Swiss shade adds the 
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Colonial glass lamp. It can be used 
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Among the new things at the Hearthstone Furn- 
ture Company is this low slipper chair, early Amer 
ican farmhouse type, in genuine maple It 

charming. covered in red quilted chintz as show 
in the picture, with old maple or walnut finish 
choice from several other samples may be mar 
your own material (two yards, 50 inches wide) used 
The chair is $25, the bench $5. Express charge 
Allow two weeks for ordering 
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The New German Offensive 





Ferocious and Effective Barrage of Books Tell the Enemy’s Side of the World War 


BY R. E. SHERWOOD 


War, sy Lupwic RENN. 


Dodd Mead ¢>» Co., New York. $2.50. 


Tue Storm oF STEEL, By Ernst JuiNGER. 
Chatto ¢» Windus, London. 


The great German offensive against war is 
rapidly gaining in ferocity and in effectiveness. 
Headed by Arnold Zweig’s “The Case of Ser- 
geant Grischa,” and by Erich Maria Remarque’s 
“All Quiet on the Western Front,” the literary 
campaign progresses, gaining new recruits from 
the ranks of those unknown soldiers who have 
hitherto been carrying their dreadful burdens of 
experience in silence. There are two books which 
have lately been rendered into English and 
which are inestimably valuable as additions to 
the accumulating testimony of the civilians who 
became fighting men: “War,” by Ludwig Renn, 
and “The Storm of Steel,” by Ernst Jiinger. 

In these two teeming records of front-line ser- 
vice you will find the same substantial facts that 
appear in “All Quiet on the Western Front”; but 
you will find startlingly different aspects and in- 
terpretations of these facts. It seems incredible 
that, in the same army and for the same presuma- 
blecause, therecould have been enlisted three men 
of the intelligence of Remarque, Renn, and Jiin- 
ger, whose tempers are so utterly inharmonious. 
1 can imagine that if Remarque and Jiinger were 
to meet in the street some day they would en- 
gage in a fight to the death over statements made 
in their resvective books; whereas neither one of 
them would deign to notice the humble Renn. 
(For all I know, of course, the three of them may 
be the best of friends.) 

Ludwig Renn, the author of “War,” was a 
farmer who happened to be performing his re- 





quired service in the army when Der Tag dawn- 
ed in August, 1914. He marched into Belgium 
with the advance guard of the conquering horde, 
was sniped at by ambushed citizens, and saw 
them captured and lined up and shot against the 
walls of their homes; four and a half years later, 
he marched back along the same Belgian roads 
with a tired, hungry mob of battered men who 
dumped their arms and ammunition as they 
went. Between the invasion and the retreat he 
fought, steadily and stolidly, up and down the 
line, with occasional leaves and wounds. At the 
end, he had risen to the eminence of Sergeant. 

Renn has set down every bit of this experience, 
in the most astounding detail, without emotion 
and without comment. Never once does he at- 
tempt to record events that were outside the di- 
minutive stretch of front line occupied by his 
own company. The significance of the enormous 
battles in which he was engaged—the Marne, 
the Somme, the final offensive and collapse— 
did not occur to him at the time, and he describes 
them merely as encounters between his own out- 
fit and an approximately equal number of 
Frenchmen. He barely mentions the presence of 
any English troops in the war; he ignores entire- 
ly the ultimate arrival of the Americans. 

“War” has the value of being utterly unimagi- 
native and therefore realistic in the legitimate 
sense of the word. It aches with truth. Because its 
author feels that there is no need to express his 
own modest point of view, he manages to express 
the point of view of all inarticulate, reluctant sol- 
diers. 

The following passage is representative of 
Renn’s scrupulously literal style: 

“Two of my men had cut the soles from their 











laced shoes and sent them home because no more 
leather was to be had there. I reported that to 
Lieut. Lamm. He ordered.an inspection of the 
company’s footwear. In the other platoons where 
there were older men and more fathers of fami- 
lies than ‘in mine there were still more soles 
missing. 

“Some of the men went about openly saying 
that they were not going to let themselves be shot 
to pieces, but would decamp in the nick of time. 

“Besser too was always talking about the sense- 
less war, and saying that one should simply go 
on strike and refuse to join in. 

“I asked Hartenstein once, “Why do you go 
about so much with a man like Besser?’ 

“Hartenstein laughed, ‘Because he’s one of 
the best fellows in the world. He only talks like 
that; when che time comes you should just see 
how he joins in.’ 

“But to me too the war was becoming more 
and more an object of suspicion.” 

This last sentence contains Renn’s nearest ap- 
proach to a declaration of doubt as to the validity 
of the whole enterprise. Compare it with Re- 
marque’s blast: “Shells, gas clouds, and flotillas 
of tanks—shattering, starvation, death. Dysen- 
tery, influenza, typhus—murder, burning, death. 
Trenches, hospitals, the common grave—there 
are no other possibilities.” 

Then turn to “The Storm of Steel,” in which 
a Prussian officer speaks his mind, and speaks it 
with an eloquence that is brilliant and horrible. 
Ernst Jiinger, like Erich Remarque, was a stu- 
dent who volunteered at the age of eighteen. He 
served for a while in the ranks and then gained 
his commission, fourteen wounds, and all the 
decorations that the Kaiser could give. His book 
is a passionate defense of war, of the honorable 
profession of arms, of chivalry and patriotism 
and sportsmanlike slaughter; but he admits that 
war to-day is not the jolly, gentlemanly affair 
that it was in the Middle Ages. It was all very 
well when the Germans were advancing and kill- 
ing: “So may men of the Renaissance have been 
locked in their passions,” he writes. “So may a 
Cellini have raged or werewolves have howled 
and hunted through the night on the track of 
blood.” It was not so much fun, however, when 
God and the heavy artillery were on the other 
side of No Man’s Land. In describing the fright- 
ful bombardment by British guns that preceded 
the Battle of the Somme, Jiinger says: 

“A battle was no longer an episode that spent 
itself in bloodand fire; itwas a condition of things 
that dug itself in remorselessly week after week 
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and even month after month. What was a man’s 
life in this wilderness whose vapor was laden 
with the stench of thousands of decaying bodies? 
Death lay in ambush in every shell-hole, merci- 
less, and making one merciless in turn. Chivalry 
here took a final farewell. It had to yield to the 
heightened intensity of war, just as all fine and 
personal feeling has to yield when machinery 
gets the upper hand. The Europe of to-day ap- 
peared here for the first time on the field of bat- 
tle . . . There it was that the dust first drank 
the blood of our trained and disciplined youth. 
Those fine qualities which had raised the Ger- 
man race to greatness leapt up once more in daz- 
zling flame and then slowly went out in a sea of 
mud and blood.” 

Reading the foregoing quotation carefully one 
will notice a profound inconsistency. This same 
inconsistency appears again and again in Jiin- 
ger’s book and adds, in a strange way, to its 
merit as an extraordinary example of arrogant 
and unashamed autobiography. 

“All Quiet on the Western Front,” “War,” 
and “‘The Storm of Steel” together form a trilo- 
gy of impressive completeness. I hope that al! of 
them, and “The Case of Sergeant Grischa” and 
“Journey’s End,” will be available for the perusal 
of young men when the “Give Till It Hurts” 
posters are again displayed. 
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MONSTER OR SAVIOR? 


MEN AND Macuines, By STUART CHASE. 


The Macmillan Co., New York. $2.50. 


What shall it profit a civilization if it produce 
a whole world of material goods and lose its own 
soul? Have we, in the western world of the twen- 
tieth century, become enslaved by the labor-sav- 
ing machines of our own creation? 

Mr. Stuart Chase is not the first to raise such 
questions, nor is he likely to be the last. There are 
no questions more relevant or vital for this Ma- 
chine Age, and every thinking man must attempt 
to find some answer in the light of his particular 
temperament. What makes this latest attempt 
especially noteworthy is that the author brings 
his own temperament so little into the discussion. 
The chief trouble with most of the works that 
have been written on this subject is that they are 
too highly charged with emotion and too little 
concerned with brute facts. As Mr. Chase himself 


(Continued on page*20) 
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Here are ten famous authors and their ten 
important books. The authors are not reading 
their own books. If you can write their names 
under their pictures correctly we will present you 


with a FREE copy of one of the books. 


This is a simple and amusing way of testing your 
knowledge. We are not being magnanimous. You 
know some of these outstanding books and 
authors. We are tempting you to know more of 
them and to realize that they are all on one list, 
published by Harcourt, Brace and Company. 


HOW YOU CAN GET THIS FREE BOOK! 
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(Continued from page 18) 

points out, they fall largely into two categories: 
the prophets of gloom, who view machinery as 
a Frankenstein monster which mankind must 
destroy in order to save itself from destruction, 
and the naive enthusiasts through whose spec- 
tacles the present scene appears bathed solely in 
a roseate glow. 

Mr. Chase is by profession an accountant and 
a statistician, and as such he approaches the pres- 
ent problem. In a thoroughly objective and judi- 
cial manner he attempts an accounting of the ef- 
fect of machinery upon our civilization, setting 
up lists of credits and debits for and against the 
Machine. He does believe that “machinery has 
so far brought more misery than happiness into 
the world.” He sees, however, many signs of im- 
provement in this regard since the opening of the 
present century, and is convinced that the Ma- 
chine has great potentialities for the good of man- 
kind in the future. In fact, the author feels that 
most of the debit items in the ledger are the re- 
sult of man’s stupidity, and are not inherent in 
the use of machinery. The crowning example of 
such stupidity is, in his opinion, modern, mecha- 
nized warfare, followed closely by our wanton 
destruction of natural resources, and the evils of 
unemployment. 

Mr. Chase brings to the task an unusually 
wide, if not remarkably profound, cultural back- 
ground, an ability, rare amongst statisticians, to 
write fine English, and a realistic knowledge of 
men and machines. As a result, he has produced 
a book that is informative, highly provocative of 
thought, and thoroughly interesting from cover 
to cover. “Men and Machines” is, indeed, a splen- 
did achievement. It is by all odds the most sig- 
nificant piece of work that has yet come from 
Mr. Chase’s facile pen. 

There is one important aspect of this problem 
upon which Mr. Chase, and all authors of such 
social studies, fail to touch. It is interesting to 
know what is happening to society, and how and 
where the world is going. The trouble is that 
most of us can do very little about it. All of us, 
however, must live in this Machine Age, and the 
all-important individual problem is one of mak- 
ing a separate treaty of peace with the Machine. 
How best can we adjust our habits and activities 
in the complex maze of to-day so that we may, 
as individuals, achieve something that approxi- 
mates the Good Life? In their efforts to remould 
society nearer to the heart’s desire, the sociolo- 
gists overlook entirely this vital problem of in- 
dividual adjustment. The academic philoso- 


phers, the theologians, and the mystics, while 
they have a great deal to say on this subject, are 
too little in touch with present realities to be of 
much help. Perhaps this task is one that calls for 
a twentieth century Plato—and that, it must be 
admitted, is a fairly large order. LEE 
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GOOD WOMEN AND OTHERS 


Tuey Stroorep To Fotty, sy ELLEN Giascow. 
Doubleday, Doran ¢» Co., New York. $2.50. 

Miss Glasgow’s new novel is one of the really 
important books of the year, not so much for the 
story it tells as the way in which it is told and 
the revealing shafts of light which the author 
casts upon contemporary life and manners in the 
telling. For “They Stooped to Folly” is a satire 
upon the Good Woman and what she has done to 
American life. It is more essay than story, for you 
must grant Miss Glasgow’s neat arrangement of 
the pattern. But the characters in the book stand 
out in clear individuality. They breathe the 
breath of life. 

While the theme is written around three wo- 
men of different generations who “stooped to 
folly,” Miss Glasgow uses these as the back- 
ground for the showing-up of the ideals of mar- 
riage and human relationship as practised in 
these States to-day under the zxgis of legend of 
the Good Woman. The subject is emotional, the 
treatment is intellectual. The book is alive with 
epigrams and keen thrusts at the smothering in- 
fluence of the womanly ideal. Pages cry out for 
quotation, as a sample will show: (Mr. Little- 
page, Virginia gentleman, is thinking of his 
wite. ) 

“After thirty years of married happiness, he 
could still remind himself that Victoria was en- 
dowed with every charm except the thrilling 
touch of human frailty. Though her perfection 
discouraged pleasures, especially the pleasures 
of love, he had learned in time to feel the pride 
of a husband in her natural frigidity. . . . For 
his wife, he sighed with the vague unrest of a 
husband whose infidelities are imaginary, was a 
genuinely good woman. . . . The pity of it was 
that even the least exacting husband should so 
often desire something more piquant than good 
ness.” 

Miss Glasgow’s portrait of Mary Victoria, 
their daughter, who finds outlet for her moral 

(Continued on page 22) 
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Gabo in our memory has any book been received with such 
immediate, rousing and honest enthusiasm. Seldom have the 
critics poured such wealth of praise on a book. 

Simultaneously, such distinguished literary critics as Burton Rascoe, 
Harry Hansen, Carl Van Doren, Isabel Paterson, Percy Hutchison .. . 
as well as such great publications as the New York Times, the New 
York Herald Tribune, the New York Evening Post, the Atlantic Monthly, 
the Saturday Review of Literature and the New York Sun united in 
praising THEY STOOPED TO FOLLY. 


he Just read what the New York Times had to say immediately on 
publication: 


eal : oe the year is not yet done, and there are torrents of 

3 novels on the Fall lists, it is safe to say that until there arises 
“k- : in this country a novelist, who, like Galsworthy and Thackeray 
and Meredith, can combine the creation of full-bodied fictional 
in characters with wit of observation, THEY STOOPED TO FOLLY 
ot will remain unsurpassed in any year in its chosen field of the comedy 
he of manners. And when it is surpassed perhaps it will be by ELLEN 
ith GLASGOW herself. It is our guess that this is precisely what will 
in- take place. And until then THEY STOOPED TO FOLLY should 
for remain the most delectable mingling of ironic wit and tolerance yet 
tle- done on this side of the Atlantic.”"—Percy Hutchison. 


J THEY STOOPED 





fa A comedy of morals, by 
oe w 
=| Ellen» Glasgo 


| Author of Barren Ground, The Romantic Comedians, etc. 
ria, 4 135th thousand 
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wins again! 
SIEGFRIED SASSOON’S 


novel 


Memoirs of a 


FOX-HUNTING 
MAN 


which earlier in the year won the’ 
JAMES TAIT BLACK 
MEMORIAL PRIZE 


has just won the 


HAWTHORNDEN PRIZE 


the most distinguished British literary award 


“Mr. Sassoon writes with great delicacy 
of feeling that amounts almost to poetry 
of ‘this happy breed of men, this little 
world’.”—Boston Transcript. $2.50 





De Luxe Edition illustrated in color and 
black and white by William Nicholson. 
$7.50 
Order from your bookseller or from 
Coward-McCann 





By THAMES WILLIAMSON 
“Possesses the humane strength and 
beauty of the honestly primitive.” 
—Harry Salpeterin N. Y. World. 
“A book of singular vigor and fresh- 
ness.’ —Christopher Morley. 
“* Eloquent.” —New York Evening Post. 


iad $2.50 
1st printing 90,000 
Send for Fall Catalog 
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idealism in the World War and administering 
charity to the Balkans, but mistakes an infatug 


tion with a romantic-appearing neurotic for an 
| opportunity to reform, is unforgetable. So also 
Milly Burden, Virginius’s secretary, the modern 


“lovely woman,” who had the neurotic first, and 
Victoria and Louisa, Good Women at their best 
and Marmaduke, who is the advocatus diabol 
and “poor Aunt Agatha” and Mrs. Dalrymp| 
the other two who sinned. All these live and 
move. 

One cannot help feeling at times that p ople 
are rarely so articulate as Miss Glasgow mal 
them, that even the flower of Virginia civiliza- 
tion is not so good at self-analysis and at witty ex- 
pression of it as she would indicate. But, while 
you are conscious of the thesis, you are quite 
ready to grant that this does not take away from 
your enjoyment in the slightest degree. Miss 
Glasgow is not savage in her satire. She is 
not unkind to her characters. She depicts their 
lovable qualities as well as the hollowness of their 
moral pretenses. It is a revealing, stimulating, al- 
together noteworthy book. It is the sort of book 
that needed to be written as an antidote to both 
the glories-of-American-womanhood story and 
the look- how-disgusting type of fiction. It is diffi- 
cult for this reviewer to refrain from predicting 
that this will be one of the books that will last 
and become a part of American literary history. 


Ellen Glasgow is the author of several distin- 
guished novels of Southern manners, with a rec- 
ord of increasing power and importance in her 
thirty years of writing. “They Stooped to Folly” 
is the Literary Guild selection for August. 
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DETECTIVES FROM SOP TO THE 
PRESENT 


Tue Omnisus or Crime, Eprrep sy Dororny L. 
SAYERS. 


Payson and Clarke, Ltd., New York. $3. 


With the appearance in 1888 of Conan Doyle's 
Sherlock Holmes on the scene of fiction the term 
“the science of deduction” achieved a popular 
significance. In its practical application it has 
been traced back through Gaboriau and Poe, 
with an illuminating illustration to be found in 
Alexandre Dumas’s “The Vicomte de Brage- 
lonne,” to the ““Zadig” of M. Arouet de Voltaire. 


(Continued on page 24) 
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how fine these books really are is to 
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Paper Book format and we will 
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coupon below, and we will mail to 
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Paper Books, or return the volume to 
us. This free offer is good for a limited 
time only. So mail the coupon now! 





PAPER BOOKS sc-I 
Charles Boni, Publisher, 
66 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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($5.50 in Canada, $6 @0 abroad) 
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(Continued from page 22) of Marie Rogét,” to the exclusion of the more sat- 


Now Dorothy L. Sayers, in the Introduction to | isfactory “The Murders in the Rue Morgue,” 
her anthology, “The Omnibus of Crime,” seems | and “The Purloined Letter”; from the many 
to have found its ultimate source in Esop’s fable | Sherlock Holmes stories she selects “The Priory 
of the lion and the fox. “Why do you not come | School.” The selections are sound for the reason 
to pay your respects to me?” says the lion. “I beg | that these two stories, relatively inferior, are con- 
your Majesty’s pardon,” says the fox, “but I no- | spicuous examples of close reasoning. 
ticed the track of the animals that have already The Introduction emphasizes the detective 
come to you; and, while I see many hoof-marks | qualities of Cooper’s “Leather-Stocking”’ tales, 
going in, I see none coming out. Till the animals | and urges the claims of Wilkie Collins’s “The 
that have entered your cave come out again, I | Moonstone” to be considered “‘the very finest de- 
prefer to remain in the open air.” There, in that | tective story ever written.” Many of Collins’s 
nutshell of twenty-five centuries ago, is the germ | plots are traced to their original sources, and 
of the activities and reasonings of Poe’s Dupin, | Collins himself is quoted angrily resenting the 
Gaboriau’s Lecog, Sherlock Holmes, and the | charge of improbability: “I'll tell you where I got 
little army of their successors. many of my best plots from. I was in Paris, wan- 
As an anthology in its particular field “The | dering about the streets with Charles Dickens, 
Omnibus of Crime” ranks with Willard Hunt- | amusing ourselves by looking into the shops. We 
ington Wright’s “Great Detective Stories” of a | came to an old book stall—half shop and half 
year or so ago. The comparison is genuine praise. | store—and I found some dilapidated volumes 
Indeed Miss Sayers (Mrs. Atherton Fleming) | and records of French crime—a sort of French 
has aimed at an even wider scope than did Mr. | Newgate Calendar. I said to Dickens: ‘Here is a 
Wright. Her brief presents sixty-eight stories; | prize!’ So it turned out to be. In them I found 
Mr. Wright’s brief presented seventeen. Further- | some of my best plots.” 
more, she has subdivided her subjects, where Mr. ie al eT 
Wright merely generalized. At times her selec- The Omni bus of Crime” is the Book-of-the- 
tions surprise, but they are invariably justified. Month selection for August. A. B. M. 
For example, from Poe she selects “The Mystery (Continucd en page 56) 


Fiast PRINTING Bt WE 
OMNIBUS 
OF CRIME 


Edited by DOROTHY L. SAYERS 


The thrills of the centuries in one 
champion volume! From Herodotus 
down the centuries to Arsene Lupin, 































Sherlock Holmes, the inimitable $3.00 
Father Brown, come Ge great odven- ALL “4 ox 
tures of man’s imagination, combined SHOPS 
between the covers of this book 
that will provide weeks of fascinat- ” 
ing reading. “No bedside is com- CRIME 
plete without it. Read ‘em and HORROR 
creep! "—Christopher Morley. 
* 1200 pages 62 stories P FANTASY 
A Book-of-the-Month Club Selection VENGEANCE 
PAYSON & CLARKE, LTD. DETECTION 
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THE UNIVERSE AROUND US 
By Sir James Jeans 


In lucid and graphic la e which all can understand, 
Sir James Jeans, one of the most distinguished of living 
scientists, presents in his new book an engrossing account 
of the nature of the universe in the light of all the recent 
scientific discoveries. $3.75 


PROCESS and REALITY 


By A. N. Wurreneap 
Author of “Science and the Modern World,” etc. 


In this brilliant essay in cosmology, Dr. Whitehead con- 
structs a system of ideas which brings aesthetic, moral and 
religious interests into relation with those concepts of the 
world which have their origin in natural science. $4.50 


The Official Biography 
MARSHAL FOCH 


By Masor GENERAL SiR GEORGE ASTON 


This official biography of the great French soldier was 
written with the assistance of Madame ‘Foch and the coop- 
eration of former staff officers to Marshal Foch. $5.00 


A Short History of the 


French People 

By Charlies Guignebert 
A fine survey of the French people 
from pre-historic timesto the present. 
In two volumes, $12.50 the set. 


ORPHEUS: myths of the World 
By Papraic CoLum 
Illustrated by Boris Artzybasheft 
With great charm and skill, Padraic 
Colum here retells the myths of the 
world and discusses their relation- 
ship to each other. 
Limited, autographed edition, $15.00 
egular edition, $5.00 


FICTION FOR THE CONNOISSEURS 


ALL THINGS ARE POSSIBLE 
By Lewis Browne 


THE WHIRLWIND 
By William Stearns Davis 


A magnificent story of the 
French Revolution by a master 


of historical romance. $2.50 WORLD. 





A strikingly original novel by 
the author of THIS BELIEVING 
$2.50 


NEW, COMPLETE 
ONE VOLUME EDITIONS 
of two distinguished poets 


Epwin ARLINGTON RoBiINSON 
COLLECTED POEMS ss.00 
* 


JouHN MASEFIELD 
COLLECTED POEMS ss.00 


A Popular One-Volume Edition 
of a Modern Classic 


A HISTORY OF ENGLISH 
LITERATURE 

By Emile Legouis and Louis Cazamian 
“No one book, no dozen books of Brit- 
ish or American source, could begin to 
sum up 80 fairly, so concisely, so magis- 
terially, so stimulatingly the strength 
ar the eer 1 lish — 
—Boston Eveni ranscript. Entirel 
reset in large ealiiie type. $7.50 


HOW TO FLY 

By Lieutenant Barrett Studley, U. S. N. 
An authoritative handbook for all who 
want to know the hows and whys_of 
flying. $3.00 


CHURCHES OF FRANCE 
By DOROTHY NOYES ARMS. 
AND JOHN TAYLOR ARMS 
A beautiful quarto volume with fifty 
full-page reproductions of exquisite 
etchings of the churches of France by 

John Taylor Arms. 
Special de luxe edition, $100.00 
Regular edition, $20.00 


VENICE AND HER ART 
By H. H. Powers 
The unusual blend of scholarship, un- 
derstanding, and charm that marks the 
widely read travel and art books by Dr. 
Powers, distinguishes this work. $5.00 





THE LACQUER LADY 
By F. Tennyson Jesse 
A distinguished novel of great 
power, with the glamorous Bur- 


mesecourtasa background.$2.50 


ALL PRICES SUBJECT TO CHANGE ON PUBLICATION 
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THE MACMILLAN COMPANY =: 
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“it leaves flabbergasted 


and happy the stunned reader. A continuously 
absorbing story replete with plot and counter- 
plot of so sensational a nature as to render hope- 
less any guessing.””—Bruce Goutp. The Dutton 
Prize Mystery for September is by the author of 
Sing-Sing Nights. 

THIEVES’ NIGHTS, by 

Harry Stephen Keeler. ... + . 


ow Geo GW 


“The cleverest woman 


in Washington—Marietta Minnigerode Andrews, 
that irrepressible elf of pen, crayon and brush. 
SCRAPS OF PAPER is distinguished by a 
wealth of personal sidelights on two great 
wars.” —Freperic Wiit1aM Wixe. By the au- 
thor of My Studio Window. 


SCRAPS OF PAPER, by 
Marietta Minnigerode Andrews . . $5.00 


ow GW CGH 


“Its ore is pure,” 
says Sidney Williams of the Philadelphia In- 
quirer. THE BEAUTIFUL YEARS has all the 
great charm of The Pathway, and is especially 
noteworthy for its delineation of the psychology 
underlying the relationship between father and 
son. 


THE BEAUTIFUL YEARS, by 
Henry Williamson .... + «= « 


$2.50 


ow cw 69 


Where do lanes lead? 


In the new novel by the author of Pigsties with 
Spires, “‘Miss Garry has told this story of 
broken loyalty, of kind hearts, of romance that 
refused to die, with a deep sympathy and oc- 
casional gentle humor which understands the 
cross purposes of life.” —Epwin Crark. 


LANES LEAD TO CITIES, by 
Georgina Garry ..... . + »« $2.50 


ow Gh Gf 


**Never before 


has stage life been described so cleverly and viv- 
idly, so true to life, with all its moments of de- 
lirious happiness, of sensual vulgarities, of cruel 
disappointments.” — Henriette HENDRIX- 
Houst. By the author of The Rebel Generation. 


THE HOUSE OF JOY, by 
Jo van Ammers-Kuller .... ; 
ow ow ow 


$2.50 


For quick service, take this ad to your 
bookseller 


Oo CoD CHD 


E. P. DUTTON & CO., Inc. 











(Continued from page 24) 


A MUST FOR MODERNS 


Suort Stories Out oF Soviet Russta, Compitep 
AND TRANSLATED BY JOHN CouRNos. 


E. P. Dutton ¢» Co., New York. $2.50. 


These fifteen stories by eleven contemporary 
Russian authors, selected and translated by John 
Cournos, supply a whetstone for any critical axe 
you happen to wish to grind, a fact which alone 
should guarantee them an enthusiastic reception 
—for who among us has no Russian theory to 
prove? They can, and no doubt they will, be 
called drab, and virile, and brutal, and poetic, 
and propagandist, and realistic; a firet-cate litera- 
ture can grow only out of the soil of individual- 
ism; the Russian revolution has stirred the earth 
for a new great literary movernent—depending 
on the theory you hold before you read them. 
Certainly, there will be no stopping the flock of 
generalizations that the book will provoke, nor 
would this reviewer, for one, wish to stop them; 
the very contentiousness which produces such a 
variety of opinions is the best sign of a vital in- 
terest in the subject. 

It is well to remember, though, lest the gen- 
eralizations be taken too seriously, that with few 
exceptions the writers included are represented 
by but a single story, that they are for the most 
part young men, that we are not told whether 
the particular story is an early or a recent produc- 
tion, and that any one of them may have altered 
his manner or his theme, or perhaps stopped 
writing altogether, since the story appeared. 

Two writers, Aleksey Tolstoy and Vsevolod 
Ivanov, have two stories in the collection, and 
one, Isaac Babel, has three.* Tolstoy’s stories 
(Mr. Cournos says specifically of them that they 
are in his “latest manner”) are, oddly enough, 
sentimental—a story of a boy and girl morally 
corrupted by a capitalistic movie, and a study of 
three men and a prostitute in a café. Vsevolod 
Ivanov tells, in “When I Was a Fakir,” how it 
feels to earn a living by thrusting steel needles 
in your chest and hanging weights on them. His 
“The Child,” a cruel, stripped narrative, gives 
a picture of the effect of army life on an isolated 
detachment of men in Mongolia. In his Intro- 
duction Mr. Cournos says of Isaac Babel that two 
of his stories, “Salt” and “The Letter,” included 
in the book, are known by heart by many Rus- 
sians, and recited as poetry. Babel writes in the 
vernacular—you might, perhaps, liken him to 
Lardner, if you are capable of substituting for 

*For those w ho want to know more of this author, see 


“*Red Cavalry,’’ by I. Babel, a collection of stories, just 
published by Knopf. Price, $2.50. To be reviewed later. 


(Continued on page 28) 
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the Book-of-the-Month Club 


now—while you can get 


| The First Book FREE 


#7 GREAT many people (we know) 
have been on the verge of joining the 
Book-of-the-Month Club, but have 
neglected to do so largely through 
oversight. This special offer is made, frankly, to 
overcome this procrastination by making it worth 
while for you not to delay longer. We suggest 
. simply that you get full information at once 
about what the Book-of-the-Month Club does 
' for you, and then decide once for all whether 
i id you want to join. The mere fact that over 
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Six distinguished foreign au- 
thors now serve as an Inter- 
national Advisory Committee 
for the Book - of - the - Month 
Club. The function they per- 
form i isto keep our judges ad- 

about what they consider 
the significant new books pub- 
lished abroad, each in his own 
country. The Committee com 
sists of: 


FOR ENGLAND: 


H. G. Wells 
and 



















100,000 judicious book-readers already belong to 
the organization—that they represent the elite of 
d the land in every profession and every walk of 
d life—that not a single one was induced to join 


Arnold Bennett 


FOR FRANCE; 
André Maurois 


FOR GERMANY AND 





2 by a-salesman or by personal solicitation of any AUSTRIA: 

y kind, but did so after simply reading the facts —_- 

“ about what the Club does for book-readers —all Arthur Schnitzler 

if these are indications that it is worth your while FOR SCANDINAVIA: 
d at least to get these facts as quickly as possible, Sigrid Undset 


and then (if you want to) join and get your first 
book free. You assume no obligation in sending 
: the coupon below for full information. 
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to Henry Seidel Canby Dorothy 
Chairman Canfield 


THE EDITORIAL soaRD OF THE BOOKOn-THeE R08CTES CLUB 





BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH bg im ine. 59 
386 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. 

Please send me, without cost, a ec out- 
lining how the Book -of- the-Month Club 
operates. is request involves me in no obli- 
gation to subscribe to your service. 
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Fifteen Minutes a Day? 


Two WOMEN live in neighboring homes. They are 
the same age. Their husbands’ incomes are about 
equal. They seem to have the same chance of social success 
and happiness. 

And yet one of these women is seldom invited to go out. 


The other woman is always the center of a group. Her 
calender is full of engagements. She is sought after as a 
guest. 


Her secret is very simple. She has learned how to attract 
people. She has read many things. Her mind is keen and 
alert, and people feel instinctively that she is worth knowing. 


Make her secret your own. It is possible to secure, all at 
once and at very small expense, the few great books that en- 
able anyone to think clearly and talk well. You will under- 
stand how this is possible the moment you have read a won- 
derfully interesting book called, “Fifteen Minutes a Day,” 
which gives you the contents, plan and purpose of the most 
famous library in the world, 


DR. ELIOT’S 
FIVE-FOOT SHELF OF BOOKS 


The little book is free. It tells how Dr. Eliot put into his 
Five-Foot Shelf “the essentials of a liberal education”; and 
how he has arranged it with reading courses and notes so that 
even fifteen minutes a day are enough to give you the broad 
knowledge of life and literature, the cultivated viewpoint 
that every university strives to give. 

These great books are now available, in a variety of beauti- 
ful bindings, on terms so easy that the price 
need not be a factor in the mind of anyone. 


Every reader of this page is invited to have 
a free copy of “Fifteen Minutes a Day.’ 






You are not obligated in any way. Merely 
tear off this coupon and mail it now. 
y ee ee 
| P. F. Collier & Son Company _ 
250 Park Avenue, New York City 
| By mail, free, send me the booklet that tells all about the 
| most famous library in the world, describing Dr. Eliot’s 
Five-Foot Shelf of Books (The Harvard Classics), and con- 
| taining the plan of reading recommended by Dr. Eliot. Also 
| please advise how I may procure the books by small monthly 
payments. 
| Mr. 
| Name Mrs. } 
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(Continued from page 26 


Lardner’s happy golfers a White father murder- 
ing his Red son and being murdered by another 
son in his turn. The comparison is useful only 
to suggest how much of Lardner would survive 
if he were translated, say, into the German. 

All this is not to prepare the way for the time- 
honored Russian label—gloomy. Any insincere, 
third-rate story is a gloomy story. None of the 
Russian stories have what we call happy endings; 
but they are not “gloomy” for all that. “The Hu- 
man Wind,” by Boris Pilniak, is exceptionally 
fine; “Glaciers,” by Vladimir Lidin, and “Other 
Eyes,” by Glieb Alekseev, are stories of the very 
first rank. “A Tale About Ak and Humanity,” 
by Efim Zozulya, is beautiful, two-edged satire. 
There is no reason to urge people to read the 
book; any one with any interest in modern litera- 
ture will reach for it automatically. But a request 
to Mr. Cournos, for another, and larger volume, 
is in orders and is herewith extended. B.D 


PEEP 


FOR FRENCH CONSUMPTION 


A Man Scans His Past, sy M. Constantin- 
Weyer (Goncourt Prize Nove, 1929). 


The Macaulay Company. $2.50. 


With such a title and dignified with such an 
award the reviewer comes to this volume expect- 
ing one sort of Gallic past and gets quite another. 
For the life that passes in retrospect is French not 
in the continental but in the colonial sense—the 
scene is the prairies and wildernesses of the Ca- 
nadian northwest, rather than the bustle of a 
French town or the placid life of a country vil- 
lage. None the less it is French—and therein lies 
its weakness for the American reader. One feels 
on reading the excellently translated story of the 
young Frenchman who lives the best years of 
his life in the “new France” of Canada that, after 
all, it is for French consumption. It has the skele- 
ton of universality, but the flesh and blood are 
not there. The exclamation, according to the 
jacket, of the Goncourt Prize Committee, “A 
French Jack London!” is warning enough. The 
prairies, the barren lands, the Great White Si- 
lence, the bullet-pitted bars of border saloons are 
all veracious enough but strangely unmoving. 
Perhaps the most effective chapters of the book 
are those in which the narrator and his friend 
Paul Durand go on a trading expedition into the 
barren land with sleds loaded with tobacco, 
| knives, beads, and “fire water.” Snow blindness 
| overtakes them. Paul sickens and finally dies al- 


(Continued on page 30) 
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Roc Qa? 


LATEST HARVARD BOOKS 
| Witchcraft in Old and 





New England 


BY GEORGE LYMAN KITTREDGE 
“A monument of scholarship, and by all odds the most important book on witch- 


craft that has appeared for a long time.” — Saturday Review. 


“Must assume its place 


as the most definitive and authoritative study of witchcraft in English-speaking 


countries.” — New York Times. $6.00 





possessions of the British Crown. 


Tales of the North American 


Indians 
BY STITH THOMPSON 
Ninety-six stories chosen from authentic 
sources and showing how the favorite 
stories of the Indians were told by the In- 
dians themselves. $6.00. 


Empire Government 

BY MANFRED NATHAN 
A clear, non-technical outline of the general 
system of government now prevailing in 
Great Britain and the Dominions and other 
$3.00. 


Wertheim Lectures on Industrial 
Relations, 1928 


A series of lectures by various authorities on 
industrial relations, based on convictions 
growing out of years of disinterested public 
service and long thinking on concrete prob- 
lems of labor and industry. $3.00. 


The Story of Fay House 


BY CHRISTINA H. BAKER 
Fay House, the center of Radcliffe College, 
and the estate on which it stands, are the 
subject of this delightful glimpse into the 





storied past of old New England. $2.00. 





The Lawes and Libertyes 


of -Massachusetts (1648) 


INTRODUCTION BY MAX FARRAND 


A line-for-line, page-for-page reproduction of the probably unique copy now in the 
Huntington Library; it stands as the basis of all subsequent Massachusetts legislation 


and was a significant step in the establishment of responsible government. 


$5.00 












} mature years. 


Henry James's (riticism 
BY MORRIS ROBERTS 


This analysis of James’s artistic faith traces 
his development as a critic from rather 
crude beginnings in book-reviewing to the 
sensitive and finely wrought criticism of his 
$3.00. 


Early German Romanticism 


BY WALTER SILZ 


An illuminating interpretation of Heinrich 
von Kleist and of the entire Classic- 


Romantic age in which Kleist stands as 
| a surprisingly representative figure. 


$ r 
>2.50, 





-Man’s Consciousness of 
Immortality 
BY W. DOUGLAS MACKENZIE 
A thought-compelling exposition of the 
place which the idea of immortality has 
occupied in the main aspects of human 
experience. $1.00. 


Chaucer and the Roman Poets 
BY EDGAR F. 

A definite study of Chaucer’s relation to the 
poets of classical antiquity and of his de- 
velopment away from mediaeval allegory 
toward a realistic treatment of life. $4.00. 


SHANNON 












HARVARD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
11 RANDALL HALL, CAMBRIDGE, MASSACHUSETTS 











Of The Home Library 


Those young people whose growing minds are 
eager for information—and those older folk, too, 
whose minds are still growing —are in daily need 
of the ever-ready assistance of this great question- 
answerer — 


“The Supreme Authority” 
WEBSTER’S NEW 
INTERNATIONAL 

DICTIONARY 


is praised by hundreds of Supreme Court Judges 
as their authority; indorsed by Presidents and 

t Heads of leading Universities and 
Colleges; used for over fifty years as standard 
by the Government Printing Office at 
Washington, and indorsed by high officials in all 
branches of the Government. 


A Library in One Volume 
in dictionary form, equivalent in type matter to a 15-vol- 
ume encyclopedia. In its 2,700 pages there are 452,000 
entries, including thousands of NEW WORDS; 32,000 
geographical subjects; 12,000 biographical entries; 
100 valuable tables; over 6,000 illustrations. Con- 
stantly kept up to date. 


GET THE BEST. At all book- 
stores, or mail this coupon for 
free information. 
G. & C. MERRIAM CO. 
Springfield, Mass. 
G. & C. Merriam Co., Springfield, Mass. 


Send me FREE new richlyillustrated pamphlet containing 
sample pages of Webster's New International Dictionary. 


WEBSTER'S 








Name 


Address 
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(Continued from page 28) 

though his friend does his best to save his life for 
the sake of the girl back home. After terrible 
hardships the survivor returns to the farm com- 
munity where Paul and he had lived, afraid to 
break the news of Paul’s death to his sweetheart. 
During the absence of her lover, however, the 
maiden has found another swain and has mar- 
ried him. So, as the lady remarks, “it really did 
work out all right. I was so afraid of his return.” 

The latter half of the book, in which the vil- 
lainous Archer robs “Frenchy” of his wife and 
daughter, is inferior to the opening chapters. 


a W. W. 


ADONIRAM JUDSON ’NEATH THE OLD 
MOULMEIN PAGODA 


SPLENDOR oF Gop, By Honore WI tsiE Morrow. 
William Morrow ¢» Co., New York. $2.50. 
The biographer of ““The Father of Little Wo- 


men” herein recounts the truly exciting life of 
another New England zealot, one who studied 
theology at Andover, took his delicate wife 
“somewhere east of Suez,” and “planted the 
Cross in Burma.” 

“Splendor of God” is a book worthy of its sub- 
ject. Certainly it casts no pall on the figure of 
the stubborn Yankee preacher. On the contrary, 
he emerges time and again a heroic figure, and 
Mrs. Morrow secures for him the human sym- 
pathies of her reader by revealing the constant 
wavering of the “father of American Missions” 
between Christianity, Buddhism, and the queer 
asceticism of Madame Guyon. 

It is more. It is an astonishingly vivid picture 
of life a century ago at the outmost peak of the 
Anglo-Saxon putsch. Quite naively it reveals the 
conscious or unconscious strategy of the civiliz- 
ing agent: the Cross, then the Flag, then the 
Commercial Traveller. Poor Adoniram, who 
fought so valiantly against the hanging of the 
cocoanut household god under his eaves, who re- 
fused to take off his shoes to ascend the stairs that 
led to the Rangoon Buddha, who was, in short, 
so direct in his intentions and so innocent of 
guile that he was the only “foreign animal” with 
whom the absurd Burmese king would treat to 
end the war with England, is a figure to be 
studied by economist, and priest and salesmana- 
ger with a contrite heart. 

This book of Mrs. Morrow’s is not one of those 
which you must read. But it is a book—and this 
is no parrot phrase—that you will find difficult 
to lay down unfinished. J.F.V 


(Continued on page 32) 
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Announcing the Winner 


HARPER PRIZE NOVEL 
CONTEST 


1929-30 


THE 
DARK 


JOURNEY 


by Julian Green 


as selected by the Judges 


CARL VAN DOREN, ELLEN GLASGOW 
GRANT OVERTON 


“He has so far simplified his 

theme that it can come home, 

with peculiar force, to any 

reader, in any country, in 

any age. This book is as time- 

less as MADAME BOVARY.’”— 
Grant Overton 


Publication Date: August 23 
HARPER & BROTHERS 











EX-WIFE 


(Anonymous) 


‘Men used to buy me violets 
and now they buy me Scotch’”’ 


This surprising book contains the 
observations of a young woman on 
marriage, divorce, and the new free- 
dom of her sex. It should be read 
by women before and after mar- 
riage, and if the sincerity that un- 
derlies itssurface glamor is grasped, 
it may do something to convince 
women that a wrecked home may 
mean a ruined life. $2.00 


JOHNATHAN CAPE & HARRISON SMITH 
139 EAST 46th STREET, NEW YORK 
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Tue Userut Art or Economics, sy GEORGE 
Soute. The Macmillan Co., New York. 
$2. 

It is in keeping with the spirit of the times that 
a book which sets out to make economics intel- 
ligible and interesting to the general reader 
should describe its subject as an art rather than 
an exact science. Art may be amenable to law, 
but it is a less exactly known and controlled law 
than scientific law, which guarantees like per- 
formance under like conditions. 

So Mr. Soule throws out the inexorable ‘‘eco- 
nomic law” of the classic economists and offers 
instead an economic liberty filled with delightful 
possibilities for “enhancing the values in human 
life.” 

If the general reader who picks up this volume 
should happen to be a business man who was in- 
telligent and reasonably reflective, he would find 
it a neat summary of a great many facts he al- 
ready knew and a clear statement of contempo- 
rary economic problems for which neither he nor 
the author yet know the solution. 


The author is an editor and writer on eco- 


nomic topics for “The New Republic.” G.c. 





Tue Gate oF A STRANGE FIELD, sy Harotp Hes 
Lop. D. Appleton ¢» Co., New York. $2. 

To describe this novel as a stark tale of British 
coal mines is to put a stamp of realism upon it 
which many may think drab. It is much mor 
than that. It is a deeply sincere story, with th 
realistic background of the troubles which hay 
afflicted British industry since the Great War. 
Joe Tarrant, the hero, stands out, a romanticist 
whose striving makes him a figure in the trade- 
union movement, whose attempts to find happi- 
ness in love lead him into a hasty marriage, a 
love affair with another woman and a brief lov; 
interlude with the woman who had been his 
wife. The material is handled well, even if the 
author occasionally lapses into clichés. It is sober 
and not particularly exciting in its treatment, but 
it bears the stamp of truth and is one of those 
books that is worth the effort of reading. If you 
demand substance and truth in your fiction, this 
is your book. 

The author, 31 years old, went down into a 
mine at the age of 14. His life, except for the 
War interlude, has been spent in much the same 
manner as the hero of his story. A.D 


IMPORTANT—FOR ONE REASON OR 
ANOTHER 


Man’s Socrat Destiny, By Cuarwes A. E.t- 
woop. Cokesbury Press, Nashville. $2.—A radi- 
cal view of the place of religion in the civiliza- 
tion of to-morrow. An intelligent constructive 
survey which is a tonic for present-day cynicism. 


Selection of the Religious Book Club for August. 


Tue OrpEAL oF Tuts GENERATION, BY GILBERT 
Murray. Harpers. $3.—An understanding and 
philosophical discussion of world peace, what 
the League of Nations is doing and is failing to 
do. Tolerant, yet written with passionate earnest- 
ness in Professor Murray’s clear style. 


Watt STREET AND WASHINGTON, BY JOSEPH 


| Stacc Lawrence. Princeton University Press. $5. 


—A violent attack upon the “cuttle-fish tactics” 


| of the Federal Reserve Board and the thunder- 


ers of the Senate. Wall Street’s side of the case, 


| expressed defiantly, indorsed by several finan 


ciers. 
Aspects oF BiocrapHy, By ANDRE Maurols. 


Appleton. $2.—A popular biographer expounds 
methods of producing “the most convincing of 


| art forms and the most human of religions.” An 


honest analysis of modern biography and a re- 
vealing human confession. Important to Mau- 
rois fans and others. 

(Continued on page 34) 











First 
RENCH 


— 


Free 


N* the famous house of Hugo offers to prove 


without cost to you that you can learn French 

this easy way in record time, that the most 
valuable second language in the world can be mas- 
tered in your leisure at home without a teacher. 


As the American representatives of this great for- 
eign language Institute, we will send absolutely free, 
for you to keep for all time without a penny of cost, 
the first two lessons of Hugo’s FRENCH-AT- 
SIGHT complete—just as you would receive them 
if you paid cash in full for che course. 

Thousands have acquired a facile working knowl- 
edge of French through this easy, rapid method. 
Thousands have paid he original price—much more 
than is now asked—for the complete twenty-four 
lesson course. 

The success and world-wide fame of Hugo's 
FRENCH-AT-SIGHT have been attained because 
of its naturalness and the ease of its mastery. Instead 
of starting your study with conjugations and tedious 
tules of grammar, you begin from the first page of 
LESSON ONE co speak perfect, usable French 
sentences with the proper native accent. 


Hugo’s Famous FRENCH-AT-SIGHT 
at the Lowest Price in History 


Mail the coupon at once for your free sample les- 
sons of this efficient short-cut to usable French. Ex- 


amine them at your leisure, read a few pages and 
enjoy the fun of learning without effort. Try the key 
to pronunciation—see how many French words you 
already know. Then, after five days, if you do not 
wish to continue the course the experiment has cost 
you nothing. 


If you do wish to finish the rest of the twenty-four 
lessons, you send only $1.85 first payment and $2 
per month—while you are learning—for four con- 
secutive months. If you prefer to pay cash in full 
after you have seen the sample lessons you can save 
one dollar by remitting $8.85 in full payment. 


The coupon will bring you the first two lessons 
complete, absolutely FREE! Mail it tonight! 


DOUBLEDAY DORAN & CO.., Inc. 
Garden City Dept. F-709 New York 
— << cms 
Dovustepar, Doran & Co., Inc., Dept. F-709 
Garpen Crry, New York. 


You may send me the first two lessons of Hugo's FRENCH-AT-SIGHT 
absolutely free. If I decide to continue the course I will send $1.85 within 
a week and $2 per month for four consecutive months. If I do not want 
to continue the course I will keep the first lessons without charge. 
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MERICAN BOOK- 
PRICES CURRENT 
Duttons, Inc. 

681 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. C. 


Descriptions and prices of books, 
manuscripts, and autographs 
sold throughout the country. 
1928 NOW READY. 





SELL YOUR STORY! — For 
adequate representation among 
talking picture producers, New 
York market, send your stories 
promptly. No special form re- 
quired. The story is the thing! 


ANIEL O’MALLEY CO. 
109 East 34th Street 
New York City 





Fine, Rare and Curious Books. 
BOOKSHOPS, INC. Library Sets. Books you can’t 
66 FifthAvenue,N.Y.C. find anywhere else. Catalogues 
Open until 10 p. m. free. 

Libraries, Autographs and Valuable Books purchased. 


D ‘00x: & PINE 





Rare Books, First Editions, and 
Autographs of unusual value 
and interest. 


14 West 40th Street 


Diwe JAMES F., INC. 
New York City 





Elizabethan and modern first 
editions. We buy books. Cata- 
logues on request. 


ANNON, THOMAS J., 
INC. 


665 Fifth Avenue 
New York City 





We clean, arrange, catalogue, 
replenish, weed out, renovate, 
equip, pack or transfer your 
library. 


ttons 
681 Fifth Avenue 
New York City 


[''dutton TUNERS 





Books, short stories, articles and 
verse criticised and marketed. 
Special department for plays and 
motion pictures. The Writers’ 
Workshop, Inc., 135 East 58th 
Street, New York 


ATHILDE WEIL 
Literary Adviser 








PRIVATE PRESS BOOKS—A 
catalog of the publications of the 
English, Continental and Amer- 
ican presses for which we are 
American distributors will be 
sent upon request. 


cKEE, WALTER V., 
INC. 


56 West 45th Street 
New York City 





ORTH, ERNEST 
DRESSEL 
587 Fifth Avenue 
New York City 


First Editions, Autograph Let- 
ters, Standard Books. Cata- 
logues Mailed on Application. 





CRIBNERS 
597 Fifth Avenue 
New York City 


Any book—rare or current— for 
the child or grown-up. Visitors 
and correspondence invited. 











(Continued from page 32) 
FICTION 


Rorer’s Row, sy Warwick DEeepInc. Knopf. 
$2.50.—An intense narrative of the struggles ot 
a young medical student toward success as a doc- 
tor. Handicapped from birth by lameness, yet en- 
dowed with fanatical zeal toward his work he is 
encouraged and comforted by his mother, a re- 
markably steadfast character, and again by a 
young girl, willing to give anything possible for 
his attainment of a career. 

The theme brought back memories of Hugh 
Walpole’s “Fortitude.” Major Deeping is vivid 
and sure in his treatment of it and we trust to the 
accuracy of his own observations as a medical 
student and interne. It is convincing throughout, 
except perhaps for the character of the girl, Ruth, 
who seems too much the type of her Biblical sis- 
ter. 

The author of “Sorrell and Son” has apparent- 
ly done it again. The book has the earmarks of a 
best-seller. 


GotpeN Pircrimace, By BayarpD ScHINDEL. 
Doubleday, Deran. $2.50.—What the war meant 


to a boy of six, whose father was an army officer. 


A skilful evocation of the war mood is stretched 
out through:pages of strained and not too im- 
portant autobiography. Indorsed by Ford Madox 
Ford. 


Tue Eater or Darkness, BY Ropert Coates. 
Macaulay. $2.50.—The first Da-Da novel in 


| English, written with evident enjoyment and 
| satirical intent. If you like that sort of thing. 





Also indorsed by Ford Madox Ford. 


Larx’s Fare, sy Jon Owen. Lippincott. 
$2.50.—A sensitive philosophical shepherd i 
taught by the War to kill. A little boy who has 
slain a lark is comforted and taught to kill no 
more. Yet the shepherd himself cannot with- 
stand the temptation when he sees the only wo- 
man he has ever loved being stolen from him. 

The story is simply told, interspersed with 
glimpses of the countryside and its people, con- 
vincing in the character of the shepherd. Some- 
what the flavor of an idyll but yet natural. 


Tue Deruca Triar, sy Ricarpa Hucnu. Ma- 
caulay. $2.—A good book by one of Germany’s 
best-known writers, almost ruined by too literal 
translation—who wants marks converted to dol- 
lars and cents? Even so, indications of brilliant 
writing penetrate the veil. The writer creates 
her characters by pricking their emotions to life. 
A trial, for court procedure, utterly different 
from any you'll ever see in America. 
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Faustus Sold His Soul to the Devil 
St. Martin Sold His Body to Science 


E are all familiar with that strange 

compact between Dr. Faustus and 

the Prince of Darkness. Yet few of 
us know that a contract, equally strange, was 
executed in our own country in 1832. 

It was in October of that year that Alexis St. 
Martin bound himself to serve for one year as the 
subject for any experiment that Dr. William 
Beaumont might wish to make upon him. In re- 
turn, he was to receive “good sustenance, suita- 
ble housing, wearing apparel, washing, and 
$150.00.” 

The events which led up to this unusual agree- 
ment are quite as interesting as the agreement it- 
self. On June 6, 1822, ten years earlier, there oc- 
curred an accident to St. Martin, hardy young 
Canadian day laborer—an accident which was to 
make him and his surgeon, Beaumont, immortal. 

It happened that St. Martin was accidentally 
shot, receiving at short range a full load of buck- 
shot and powder in his left side; the force of the 
discharge fractured several ribs, ruptured the 
left lung, lacerated the stomach, and burned 
clothing and flesh to a crisp. Beaumont, then act- 
ing as Post Surgeon for Fort Mackinac, was call- 
ed immediately. From his diary we learn that 
“in this dilemma I considered any attempt to 
save his life entirely useless. But as I had ever 
considered it a duty to use every means in my 
power to preserve life when called to administer 
relief, I proceeded to cleanse the wound, give it 
a superficial dressing, not believing it possible for 
him to survive twenty minutes.” 

As it turned out, the patient did survive; Beau- 
mont dressing the wound once and often twice 
a day for quite a year. Ultimately St. Martin 
fully recovered—except for the wound in his 
stomach; a flap of the inner lining formed a 
valve, closing the orifice, but easily pushed back 
exposing the interior of the organ. All of Beau- 
mont’s efforts to close this orifice were unavail- 
ing; it was fortunate for science that he was un- 
able to do so. 

The idea of using his patient for scientific 
studies in digestion did not occur to Beaumont, 
apparently, until 1825. By this time, St. Martin 





had become “‘quite a lusty man, capable of doing 
heavy service such as chopping wood and keep- 
ing the house fires burning.” The doctor then be- 
gan to experiment; he studied the temperature 
of the stomach in digestion, the movement of the 
walls, the relative digestibility of foods; he dis- 
covered that the gastric juice, when removed 
from the stomach and placed in a bottle, digests 
food in the same way but more slowly than un- 
der natural conditions. His findings were most 
upsetting to the prevailing medical theories. 

With his experiments only fairly begun, Beau- 
mont awoke one morning to find that his patient 
had stolen away. It was only after a four years’ 
search that the truant was located in Lower Can- 
ada where he had married and become the fa- 
ther of two children. At Beaumont’s expense the 
whole family was transported to Fort Crawford 
on the upper Mississippi, where the doctor, as 
army surgeon, had been assigned. The experi- 
ments were again begun and continued for al- 
most two years, when St. Martin and his family, 
again increased by two, were allowed to go home 
with the promise to return when requested. 

In the fall of the next year, Beaumont sum- 
moned his patient in the hope that he might be 
able to take him to Europe for further study. 
Having had one unfortunate experience in los- 
ing the subject of his experiments, the canny 
doctor sought to safeguard himself this time. It 
was on this occasion that was executed this fanci- 
ful contract—the like of which has probably 
never been written. 

Beaumont had received a furlough of six 
months; he now wisely concluded that the time 
was not sufficient to justify the journey to Eu- 
rope. Both he and St. Martin took residence in 
Washington and the experiments were continued 
from November, 1832 to March, 1834. During 
this time the army surgeon had been transferred 
for duty to New York City. He took St. Martin 
with him but the conditions for experimentation 
were not the most favorable, as we learn from 
his letter to the Surgeon-General, in which, well- 
nigh in despair, he writes: “I have not been able 
to complete the series I had on hand when I left 











Washington, but I am determined to do it soon 
even if I have to shut myself up with Alexis in a 
convent.” 

Early in 1834 the patient, “with a lid on his 
stomach,” returned to Canada, and although 
Beaumont succeeded in locating him and made 
many attempts to have him returned, he failed. 
St. Martin lived twenty years longer than his 
doctor and died at the age of eighty-three. His 
family refused an autopsy and buried him eight 
feet below the surface in order to make attempts 
at resurrection difficult. 

The results of the experiments with St. Mar- 
tin were published in book form by Beaumont in 
1833, at his own expense. The first edition of 
1,000 copies bore the title of “Experiments and 
Observations on the Gastric Juice and the Physi- 
ology of Digestion.” The paper was poor; the il- 
lustrations were crude; typographical errors were 
many; but the contents constituted one of the 
greatest contributions ever made to scientific 
knowledge. There were fifty-one conclusions, 
most of which are still accepted. Financially the 
publication was a failure, but since that time no 
writer on gastric digestion has failed to utilize 
Beaumont’s work. 

The unusual episode of Alexis St. Martin was 
but one exciting chapter in Beaumont’s life, 
which reads with all the gusto of a modern “suc- 
cess” story. His complete biography is included 
in the second volume of The Dictionary of Amer- 
ican Biography, which is now being published 
under the auspices of the Learned Societies of 
America. Beaumont’s life gives an indication not 
only of the curious and little known facts which 
abound in this great work, but also of the reada- 
bility of the Dictionary. 

Broader in scope than any other biographical 
collection, it includes the life-stories of many 
men and women who cannot be placed in the 
conventional categories of tradition. Here, for 
example, you will find the account of Alvin 
Adams, who failed twice in the produce business, 
only to found later one of our greatest branches 
of commerce—the express business; Hannah 
Adams, the first woman to make writing a pro- 
fession in America; “Pop” Anson, who is de- 
scribed as the man who “was a terror to pitchers, 
smiting every kind of a ball with equal success.” 
Here you will find great scientists, manufactur- 
ers, technicians, sportsmen, educators, actors, 
who contributed, in their own fields, quite as 
much to our national consciousness as did the 
more traditional figures—statesmen, diplomats, 
clergymen, and soldiers. The aim of the Dic- 


ST. MARTIN SOLD HIS BODY TO SCIENCE 


tionary of American Biography is to include 
within its pages the life-story of every American 
who has made some contribution, beyond medi- 
ocrity, to many-sided American life. 

With the thought in mind that biography 
need never be dull and uninteresting, the editors 
have compiled a crisp re-evaluation of eminent 
Americans The success which they have 
achieved is best indicated by the words of the 
New York Herald Tribune: “It is not only more 
learned and reliable than any of its predecessors; 
it is more lively, too, as good scholarship always 
is. Dignified as the Dictionary is, it seldom has 
mistaken dignity for dryness. It abounds in curi- 
ously delightful details.” 

Nor has authenticity been sacrificed for 
sprightliness. The biography of William Beau- 
mont, for example, was written by Victor C. 
Vaughan, eminent scientist and surgeon, former- 
ly Dean of the School of Medicine and Surgery 
at the University of Michigan. Surely no more 
authoritative writer on the subject could have 
been found. And so it is with the rest of the con- 
tributors; biographers have been selected for 
their special competency in handling the subject 
or the period, as well as for their distinction in 
scholarship and letters. The roster of contribu- 
tors is an imposing one; among them, to men- 
tion only a few, are: James Truslow Adams, 
David Starr Jordan, Henry Fairfield Osborn, 
Paul van Dyke, Harvey W. Wiley. 

The Dictionary of American Biography is 
not only an indispensable reference book—it is a 
storehouse of entertaining, amusing, tragic in- 
formation about the men and women who have 
made America. The first two volumes are now 
ready; in their pages you will find stories of more 
gripping interest than in any novel published; 
the subsequent volumes will be published from 
time to time—about three a year—until the work 
is completed. The coupon below will bring you 
full information. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 


597 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Please send me full information about the 
Dictionary of American Biography. 
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“Hot corn, hot corn, 
Heah’s your lilv-white hot corn.” 


Drawn and engraved by L. 
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